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Introduction 


For more than fifty years, Katie Funk VViebe has giv en voice 
to her thoughts while sitting alone at her tv'pewriter. It is hard to 
imagine the effort she devoted to the task. By her own estima¬ 
tion, she wrote 525,000 words during the thirty' years she com¬ 
posed her column for The Christian Leader.' Yet this represents 
only a fraction of the thousands of words that found their way 
into her articles, chapters, reviews, books, and unpublished pre¬ 
sentations, not to mention those discarded on crumpled sheets 
of paper thrown into the corner wastepaper basket. These 
words become even more remarkable when set in the context 
of her life as a single parent, her commitment to a productive 
teaching career, and the challenge of serving the church in an 
era of significant debate regarding the roles of women in the 
church. It seems hard to imagine but the words almost didn’t 
come. Many years ago, as a young mother living in a small vil¬ 
lage in Saskatchewan, Katie wrestled with her longing to write: 

Today I have been doing a lot of thinking about writ¬ 
ing. Is it worthwhile considering seriously or shall I 
just forget the thing altogether? The whole problem 
seems to resolve itself around the matter of having 
something to write about. If I have nothing to say, 
there is no use in writing that bit of nothing down on 
paper. ^ 

Fortunatel)’, Katie found her writing voice and a conviction that 
she did, indeed, have things to say. 

In choosing to write for the church, Katie encouraged and 
challenged several generations to tliink more deeply about their 
faith and to walk more faithfully with God. She has been par¬ 
ticularly adept at opening up her life to others and “wrapping 
words” around her thoughts, questions, doubts, and struggles.^ 
By doing so, she invites her readers not only to listen but to rec¬ 
ognize themselves in her stories. In her courage to express her 
own thoughts she articulates what vve may often find difficult 
to acknowledge, let alone express. It does not take long, when 
reading Katie, to recognize a powerful and gifted voice. 

Katie’s significance, however, moves beyond the actual 
words on the page. In accepting an offer to write “the woman’s 
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column” for a small denominational magazine, Katie embarked 
on a path that put her at the center of the debate over women in 
niinistn'. That column became Vmvpoirtl, and in it Katie began 
exploring questions as diverse as what constitutes a Mennonite, 
to the emergence of feminism within the larger culture. Yet, 
while Katie quickly became a symbol of the woman’s move¬ 
ment and one of its leading voices in the Mennonite Breth¬ 
ren church, an assessment of her contribution cannot be lim¬ 
ited to this single issue. Katie has been a pioneer voice, not 
only for women in the church, but also for widows silenced by 
their loss and older adults set aside because of their age. Katie 
deserves to be acknowledged for her important role in challeng¬ 
ing the church to open avenues of service for all who have been 
neglected or have had their gifts overlooked. 

The Voice of a It W/rr emerged as an idea injune 2007. Linda 
Huebert Hecht and David Giesbrecht, both members of the 
Mennonite Brethren Historical Commis.sion, had been talk¬ 
ing with each other about the possibilitv’ of proposing a book 
project to the Commission regarding Katie’s contribution to the 
Mennonite Brethren. Unbeknownst to them, we had also dis¬ 
cussed the idea of putting together a collecdon of articles high¬ 
lighting Katie’s work. Our paths converged in Fresno that June 
when we discovered our joint interest in such a project. The 
Historical Commission then asked the four of us to develop a 
proposal for an edited collection of essays. 

Our vision was to provide an opportunity to reflect on 
Katie’s contribution to the thought and life of both the Men¬ 
nonite Brethren and the larger Mennonite community'. Rather 
than publish a collection of unrelated essays, we decided to 
invite a variety of writers to assess the significance of Katie's 
writings. A thematic approach allowed us to engage the var¬ 
ied concerns reflected across her extensive writing career. The 
resulting essays range from thoughtful reflections on the per¬ 
sonal impact of Katie’s life and work, to assessments of her con¬ 
tributions to the broader life of the church. 

W’e believ’e that reflections about Katie as a writer would 
be incomplete without the opportunity to hear Katie’s ow'n 
v'oice. To that end, we have included a selection of Katie’s 
writings interspersed between the chapters. These have been 
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chosen primarily from her Christian Leader column to comple¬ 
ment the theme of each section and to introduce readers to the 
wide spectrum of issues Katie addressed. VVe have also included 
Katie’s bibliography as an acknowledgement of the tremendous 
gift she has given us and as an invitation to readers to listen for 
themselves to Katie’s voice. 

W'e are very appreciative of how the Mennonite Brethren 
Historical Commission embraced the vision to honor the life 
and work of Katie Funk Wiebe. In particular we are thankful 
for the encouragement of the executive directors, Ken Reddig 
and Abe Dueck, as well as the board chair, Peter Klassen. We 
are in debt to Linda Huebert Hecht and David Giesbrecht for 
helping visualize what this book could look like. 

VVe also wish to thank each of the contributors who have 
immersed themselves in Katie’s writings in order to engage with 
her thoughts and respond to her challenge. We are very grateful 
for the support of the staff at Kindred Productions, specifically 
Marilyn Hudson whose patience and diligence has brought this 
project to completion. Thank you to Tamara Dyck for her work 
formatting Katie’s columns and to Kathie Ewert for compiling 
the list of Provident Book Finder reviews. 

Finally, we wish to express our deep gratitude to Katie Funk 
Wiebe, who has chosen to live honestly' courageously, and cre- 
ativ'ely. Thank you for sharing your life with us and for openly 
modeling the walk of a faithful disciple of Jesus Christ. 

Doug Heidebrecht and Valerie G. Rempel 


Endnotes 


1. Katie Funk Wiebe, “After 30 Yeare, It’s Time for a Change,” Viewpoint, The 
Christian Leader, December 31, 1991, 9. 

2. Katie Funk Wiebe, “The Barriers Are Not Real,” in The Ethnic American 

1 \oman: Problems, Protests, Lifestyle, ed. Edith BlicLsiKer (Dubuque: Kendall/ 
Hunt, 1978), 180. 

3. Katie Funk Wiebe, Ton Never Gave Me aj^'ame: One Mennonite Womans Story 
(Telford: DreamSeeker Books, 2009), 114. 
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Chapter 1 


Katie’s 

Pilgrimage 

Doug Heidebrecht 


Katie’s story' arises within the context of a larger narra¬ 
tive: a Mennonite journey across continents and cultures. At 
hrst glance she appears to be an inconsequential member—a 
woman, a mother, a widow—of a small immigrant people eas¬ 
ily overlooked as they attempted to faithfully follow God wdthin 
a larger North American society. Yet the significance of Katie’s 
story' emerges through her willingness to give voice to her own 
loss, uncertainty, and hope. It is a voice that resonates far beyond 
her own particular experiences. 

Childhood - 1924-1942 

Katie’s parents, Jacob and Anna Janzen) Funk immi¬ 
grated from Rosenthal, South Russia to Canada in July 1923 as 
part of a Mennonite exodus following the Russian Revolution 
(1917-1918). The Funks traveled to Montreal v'ia Southhamp¬ 
ton, England with two daughters; Elfrieda (born February 1921) 
and Anna (born January 1923). Once in Canada, they settled 
in Hague, Saskatchewan, however, because of the assurance of 
a Job with Jacob’s uncle, .Abram David Schellenberg, they soon 
relocated to Eaird, a small Hllage about 40 miles north of Saska¬ 
toon.' Katie was born on September 17, 1924 in Laird.From 
Laird the family mot ed to Saskatoon in the spring of 1925 and 
then to Bruno, Saskatchewan that fall, where Jack was later born 
in February' 1927.^ Jacob managed a grocery' store in Bruno, 
but asked for a transfer from the solidly Catholic community 
once Elfrieda had reached school age.'* 

In the spring of 1928 the Funk family moved to Blaine 
Lake, Saskatchewan w here Jacob continued to manage an OK 
Economy grocery store. With the exception of just a few years. 
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when he owned his oviTi store, Jacob spent his entire Canadian 
working life in the employ of Central \Vholesale. 

Blaine Lake tvas an ethnically diverse community of mainly 
first generation immigrants: Russian, English, Scottish, Irish, 
French, Ukrainian, Indian, Polish, German, and now one Men- 
nonite family.’ A fourth daughter, Susan, was born in April 1929, 
the same month a fire destroyed a large part of the business sec- 
rion on Main Street, yet left the grocen- store Jacob managed 
virtually untouched.'’ Katie has described her childhood in The 
Storekeeper’s Daughter: A Metnoir, in which she also tells the story of 
her parents’ experiences in Russia.^ 

The f unk family faithfully attended the Laird Mennonite 
Brethren church during the summer months when the weather 
would allow. During the winter the children went to Sunday 
school at the United Church of Canada in Blaine Lake while 
the parents attended the Russian Baptist Church just south of 
town or Russian services held in their home.® Katie grew up 
with a mix of theological influences ranging from a forthright 
Mennonite Brethren ev'angelicalism, which focused on cri¬ 
sis conversion, missions, and eschatologv', to the less confining 
views of the United Church, which centered around loving God 
and doing good." 

Katie’s teen years were relative!)’ uneventful. She worked 
in her father’s store, did well in school, and read as much as 
she could. She graduated from high school in 1942 and was 
aw'arded the Governor General of Canada Bronze Medal for 
earning a 93% average in grade twelve.'" 

Young Adulthood - 1942-1947 

Karie turned down a small physics scholarship following 
high school, moved to Saskatoon and attended the Saskatoon 
Technical Institute for six months, where she learned tv’ping, 
stenography, and bookkeeping." She took a job at the Swift 
Canadian Meat Packing Company as an order clerk during 
the spring and summer of 1943, but she soon bored of taking 
requests for lunchmeat.'^ For the ne.xt two years, Katie worked 
as a bookkeeper and stenographer with Stevenson, McLorg and 
Company, a law firm in Saskatoon. 
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Initially Katie lived a directionless “happy-go-lucky” life¬ 
style with no goals for the future except the anticipation of 
romance, marriage, and a family.'^ While she called herself 
a Christian, she reflected later that she wasn’t really a disciple 
until she encountered God at the age of 19 through a random 
reading of the September 1 daily devotional by Oswald Cham¬ 
bers in My Utmost for His Highest.'* At this point “a rebellious 
spirit yielded to a Master” and Katie found both purpose and 
passion in life.‘^ 

Katie began reading her Bible avidly and spoke openly in 
youth meetings regarding her newfound zeal, so much so that 
she was soon elected president of the youth group at the Men- 
nonite Brethren church."’ It wasn’t long, though, before she 
was asked to step down at the request of the pastor and church 
council. Katie readily consented without giving much thought 
as to why a woman would not be allowed to do the Lord’s work 
if she was the best person suited for the task. ’' Katie was bap¬ 
tized near the end of the summer in 1945, just before her 21" 
birthday, by H.S. Rempel from Saskatoon Mennonite Brethren 
Church (known later as Central Mennonite Brethren Church). 
Rempel baptized her in a font because he was reluctant to go 
into the cold river.'® 

Katie left for Winnipeg in August 1945 to attend Men¬ 
nonite Brethren Bible College (MBBC), which had just begun 
ofi'ering classes a year earlier. She had been recruited as a stu¬ 
dent byJ.B. Toews, president of the college, who also asked her 
to serve as his personal secretary'. Katie registered for the reli¬ 
gious education program and studied under J.B. Toews (New 
Testament and Systematic Theology), A.H. Unruh (Old Testa¬ 
ment), J.H. Quiring (religious education and philosophy), and 
Ben Horch (music).™ The move was difficult. The clear conser¬ 
vative social boundaries reinforced by strict rules were foreign to 
the sense of freedom that had been fostered by Katie’s experi¬ 
ences growing up in the religious and ethnic diversity of Blaine 
Lake and Saskatoon. 

When Katie joined the stalf of the student publication. The 
Harbinger, she began working with its new editor, Walter Wiebe, 
a student from Yarrow, B.C. who had arrived late after serv¬ 
ing for almost the entire Second World War as a conscientious 
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objector in both Alberta and B.C. Although Walter had been 
born in Borden, Saskatchewan (October 3, 1918), his family 
had mo\ cd to Coaldale in 1930, where he had finally completed 
his high school education in 1940.^' Walter’s father, Peter R, 
had collapsed emotionally following several difficult experiences 
and continued to suffer ill health for many years. The family 
moved again to Yarrow, B.C. while Walter’s father spent a win¬ 
ter at Bethesda Home in \lneland, Ontario. Walter headed to 
Winnipeg to attend MBBC, knowing his father would be taken 
care of 

Walter proposed to Katie in the spring of 1946, w hile lean¬ 
ing o\cr the counter in the college office.When Katie returned 
to Saskatoon for the summer months she began to have second 
thoughts about their relationship and she broke off the engage¬ 
ment.^^ In fall, Katie returned to MBBC while Walter remained 
in Yarrow to care for his father, wfio had recently returned from 
Ontario, and to teach at the Elim Bible School. Katie invited 
Walter to Blaine Lake for Christmas and their renewed engage¬ 
ment was announced on January' 12, 1946.“ 

That spring Walter was invited byJ.H. Epp to supervise 
short-term high school students at Bethany Bible Institute in 
Hepburn, Saskatchewan. Katie left Winnipeg for Blaine Lake 
in July in order to prepare for their wedding while Walter 
attended summer school in Saskatoon. Katie and Walter were 
married on a Thursday evening, August 21, 1947, in the Saska¬ 
toon Mennonite Brethren Church. 

Marriage and Ministry - 1947-1958 

On the day following their wedding, Katie and Walter trav¬ 
elled to Yarrow^ B.C. by train, where the}- settled into a duplex 
that housed the Elim Bible School.“ Walter taught at the school 
on a reduced salary due to low enrollment and Katie struggled 
through one of the most difficult years of her life; surrounded 
by “cramped quarters, limited budgets, and lonely days.”^' In 
April 1948 they returned to Hepburn, Saskatchewan, with 
Katie sev'en months pregnant, so Walter could again teach the 
short-term high school program offered at Bethany Bible Insti¬ 
tute.“ 
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Joanna Katherine was born in Saskatoon on June 15, bring¬ 
ing a ray of joy to Katie amidst her difficult circumstances^® 
Katie and Joanna spent the summer with Katie’s parents in 
Blaine Lake while Walter again attended summer school at the 
University of Saskatchewan in Saskatoon.“ That fall, Weaker 
began teaching at the one-room Hudson Bay School located 
a few' miles north of Hepburn, while Katie made a home of 
the teacher’s residence.®' It was during this time that Katie and 
Walter sought to determine what they thought God wanted of 
their life together. One evening they knelt beside the kitchen 
table and committed themselves to a literature ministry within 
the church.®® 

In the summer of 1950 Walter and Katie moved to Win¬ 
nipeg in order for Walter to return to his theological studies at 
Mennonite Brethren Bible College.®® They moved into the stu¬ 
dent residences at Ebenezer Hall, which consisted basically of 
one room that served both as a bedroom and a kitchen, with 
shared washrooms down the hall.®'* A year later, Susan Helene 
was born on July 28 in \\5nnipeg.®® Walter graduated with a 
Bachelor of Theology degree on June 20, 1952, a few months 
after his father passed away at the age of 65.®® 

Bethany Bible Institute offered Walter a teaching position 
and so Katie and Walter, along with their two daughters, moved 
back to Hepburn, Saskatchewan in September, where they lived 
at one end of a new dormitory.®' Walter taught courses in Bible, 
theology', and homiletics. Their dream of a literature minis¬ 
try found expression that same fall when Walter began edit¬ 
ing The Youth I Yorker, a publication of the Canadian MB Youth 
Committee, which sought to support a growing focus on youth 
work within churches. As a result of Walter’s busy teaching and 
preaching schedule, Katie began to take on some of the edit¬ 
ing work, to the point that she was soon producing the entire 
publicarion under Walter’s name.®® It was an uncomfortable 
arrangement for both of them. 

The Hepburn M.B. Church ordained \Valter to the minis¬ 
try in October 1953, and Katie reflected later that the imprint 
of the preacher’s sweaty' fingers on her new black velvet hat left 
her vwth the sign of ordination but no assignment or recogni¬ 
tion.®® Walter prot-ided regular pulpit supply for the Laird M.B. 
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Church beginning in March 1954 until May 1956 and this gave 
Katie a welcomed opportunity to reconnect with people from 
her childhood churchd” A third daughter, Christine Ruth, was 
born on November 19, 1954 in Waldheim and their growing 
family precipitated a move out of the Bcthan)' dormitorv’ into 
a teacherage. Walter continued to enroll in courses at the Uni¬ 
versity of Saskatchewan each summer. Katie continued to care 
for the family and edit The Ibulh 11 brier. 

In March 1956, Hepburn M.B. Church called Walter to 
ser\'e as their pastor, a call he accepted on the condition that he 
was allowed to continue his part-time studies.^' This new min¬ 
istry- entailed both a move into the parsonage, but brought with 
it the accompan\ing expectations of a pastor’s wife. Still, Katie 
was able to continue her editorial w'ork for The Touth I Vorker and 
in September 1957 her name was added as a co-editor.Katie 
increasingly began to sign her name to the ^vork she was doing, 
often with a “kfw.” She also began writing news releases for The 
Canadian Mennonite.*^ 

It w'asn’t long, though, before both \Valter and the Hep¬ 
burn Church grew uneasy about the “student-pastor” relation¬ 
ship and so Walter resigned in March 1958 in order to devote 
himself more fully to his studies and the vision of a wider litera¬ 
ture ministry.In August, with Katie six months pregnant, they 
packed up their household and moved to \irgil, Ontario where 
once again they settled into dormitory' accommodations.^’ 

Preparation Time - 1958-1962 

Walter began teaching at Eden Christian College in Sep¬ 
tember 1958, but felt ill all fall. Katie could only watch as his joy 
and energy began to dissipate.^® Their son, James Philip, was 
born on November 23, 1958 in Niagara-on-the-Lake. Shortly 
after Christmas, Walter trav'elled to 5\innipeg and then on to 
Hillsboro, Kansas for both Canadian and General Confer¬ 
ence Mennonite Brethren Publication Board meetings. W’hile 
in Hillsboro he collapsed and emergency surgery' revealed a 
ruptured appendix, which likely had happened already in Sep¬ 
tember. ■*' Katie rushed to Hillsboro to v'isit Walter, w'ho then 
returned to Ontario where he spent several months recuperat¬ 
ing, during which time they were without an income.^® These 
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challenges created a soul searching crucible around whether 
God had actually called them to a literature ministry. 

In the summer of 1959, Walter and Katie moved to Kitch¬ 
ener where Walter could study at Waterloo Lutheran College 
as well as teach at the Ottawa Street M.B. Bible School.'*^ Wal¬ 
ter finally completed the requirements for a Bachelor of Arts 
degree in 1961, which he received from the University of Sas¬ 
katchewan. Unfortunately, Walter continued to experience 
health complicadons. A large cyst was removed from his abdo¬ 
men in May and his appendix taken out in July.^” 

After nine years, Katie and Walter ended their time as 
joint editors of The Youth If wfer in June 1961.^' That fall Wal¬ 
ter enrolled at Syracuse University in New York State in order 
to pursue a Master of Arts degree in religious journalism. He 
left Katie and the children behind in Kitchener where she was 
able to support the family by working for a temporary secretarial 
servdce. She continued to write and published several freelance 
articles in Chiistian Livmg and The Canadian Mennonited'^ Katie 
had been invited by Orlando Harms in 1960 to write a column, 
“Women and the Church,” for The Christian Leader?^ Now she 
accepted the invitation and in January 1962 she began writing 
for five dollars a column.^'* 

As Walter was finishing his first year of studies at Syra¬ 
cuse, Orlando Harms invited him to come to Hillsboro to 
work at the Mennonite Brethren Publishing House as the book 
and literature editor. Katie was offered a job with the Gen¬ 
eral Conference Board of Missions as a research assistant, a 
job that later turned into bookkeeping.^^ Even though Walter 
noticed another growth in his abdomen, doctors approved their 
immigration visas to the United States and in September 1962 
Walter and Katie moved to Hillsboro, Kansas with great antici¬ 
pation. Their vision for a literature ministry was finally becom¬ 
ing a reality. 

New Beginnings - 1962-1972 

A few weeks after arriving in Hillsboro, Walter began to 
feel ill again and a rapidly growing tumor was discovered in his 
abdomen. In the early morning of November 17, 1962 Wal¬ 
ter died of pseudo mucinous myxoma peritonei, a rare non-cancer- 
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ous growth.^® He was forty-four years old. Katie, at thirty-eight 
years of age, was now a widow in a foreign country' surrounded 
b\’ strangers, faced with the jtrospect of raising her four children 
alone. She was plagued with questions. Why did God not heal 
Walter? Had God really led them to this place only to abandon 
them? Slowly she realized that God had been developing in 
her a scn.se of trust during the last four difficult years; “not as a 
strong blinding light, but as a glimmer of hope in the gathering 
darkness.”^' 

Much later, Katie would characterize Walter’s death as the 
one “experience that probably had the most far-reaching eff ect 
on me, my faith, my outlook on life, and my vocation” because 
“widowhood changed the road signs and sent me down a new 
path.”^® As a widow, Katie experienced a profound loss of 
identity that prompted her to re-examine her role as a mother 
within her family but also as a w'oman in the church. 

Katie’s first priorits' was the care of her family, which 
meant that she now needed to work full time in order to pay for 
groceries and the rent. She decided to stay in Hillsboro and in 
January 1963, began working at the Mennonite Brethren Pub¬ 
lishing House as an editorial assistant doing copy editing and 
proofreading.” Katie also continued to w'lite. She published 
freelance articles alongside her regular Christian Leader column, 
“Women and the Church.” She attended writers’ conferences 
at Moody Bible Institute in Chicago in 1964 and at Green Lake, 
Wisconsin in 1966, where she caught the vision that writing in 
the church needed to be of superb quality to be effectiv'e.®’ She 
began speaking to women’s groups, and she taught a mixed 
group of young adults at the Parkview Mennonite Brethren 
Church; a daring thing for a woman to do at that time.®' A 
new' identity was being formed and on Februaiy 18,1964, Katie 
changed the signature on her column from Mrs. Katie Wiebe to 
Katie Funk Wiebe.®^ 

In the fall of 1966, Wes Prieb, acting dean at Tabor College 
in Hillsboro, offered Katie a position teaching one section of 
Freshman English, despite her lack of a degree or formal teach¬ 
ing experience.®® Katie embarked on her new career at Tabor 
College during her lunch break at the Publishing House and was 
soon offered a full-time position at the College, beginning in the 
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fall of 1967. Her new job included teaching additional sections 
of Freshman English, working as the College’s Publicity Direc¬ 
tor, and the opportunity to finish a bachelor’s degree.®'* Her role 
as Publicity Director, which she held until 1970, included edit¬ 
ing the Tabor College Alumni Magazine and serving as an advisor to 
the student paper, The Tabor College View.'^^ 

Katie threw herself into her work and her studies, graduat¬ 
ing with a Bachelor of Arts degree from Tabor College in May 
1968. She immediatel}’ began work towards a master’s degree 
in English at Wichita State University. As always, she continued 
to write and her own comprehension of her identity as a per¬ 
son, not just a widow or even a woman, presented her with the 
challenge “to write as a person to persons, not just as a woman 
to women.”®® On March 28, 1967, Katie changed the name 
of her column in The Christian Leader from “Women and the 
Church” to “Viewpoint” in an attempt to engage both men and 
women in the discussion regarding the changes in society affect¬ 
ing women.®’ Her own experience had created an awareness of 
the need for the Mennonite Brethren constituency to hear the 
voice of the lay person “who hasn’t all the background informa¬ 
tion but who is sometimes concerned, sometimes bewildered, 
sometimes ready to offer an insight.”®® 

Katie completed her master’s degree in 1972 and was then 
recognized as an Assistant Professor of English at Tabor Col¬ 
lege. At forty-eight years of age, ten years after the death of 
Walter, Katie was in many ways just beginning her work. 

Avenues of Ministry - 1973-1990 

Katie served as head of the Tabor College English Depart¬ 
ment from 1973 to 1976 and again from 1985 until 1990, and 
w'as promoted to Associate Professor in 1981. She was also 
elected chair of the Associated Colleges of Central Kansas 
English Committee in 1974, a position she held for two years.®® 
Katie had high expectations for her students and sought to 
encourage them to take writing and literature seriously. She 
especially enjoyed teaching upper level English courses, particu¬ 
larly “Black Literature” and “The Bible in Eiterature.”’® 

Tabor College not onh' provided Katie with employment 
and the opportunity to influence the next generation, it also 
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offered her many opportunities for personal and intellectual 
growth. During a sabbatical year from her teaching at Tabor 
College in 1977, Katie toured India, Bangladesh and Nepal for 
six weeks. She attended the first all-India Mennonite Women's 
Conference, where she gave an address, “Women’s Work in the 
Light of Our Heritage and Mission.”'' She traveled again in 
1979, exploring Germany, Holland, Belgium, Austria and Swit¬ 
zerland with an Anabaptist church histoiy tour. A decade later 
she was able to travel to the former Soviet Union, visiting St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, and Mennonite villages in the Ukraine. 
On that trip she had the opportunity to visit her aunt Neta in 
Moscow for the first time.'^ 

During the 1970s Katie’s involvements diversified in other 
areas as well, and her influence began to spread far beyond the 
Mennonite enclave in Hillsboro, where she taught and lived. 
Katie started to expand her writing beyond columns and short 
articles. Her first book. Have Cart, Will Travel, was a 1974 adap¬ 
tation of Mennonite Brethren missionary Paulina Foote’s auto¬ 
biography, God’s Hand Over My Nineteen Tears in China.'' Then, 
in the summer of 1976, Katie took on two book assignments: 
Alone: A Wdow’s Search for Joy, which was the story of her hus¬ 
band’s death and her experience as a widow; and Day of Disas¬ 
ter: The Story of Modern-Day Samaritans, a history of Mennonite 
Disaster Service.''* ff/ow sold thousands of copies, reflecting the 
way readers resonated with Katie’s vulnerable reflections about 
her experience.''’ As Katie regularly told her own students, 
“writing is often an exercise in self-revelation...the more per- 
.sonal the writing, the more universal.”'® 

Fhese initial books reflected two major themes that Katie 
w'ould address throughout her career. First, Katie sought to 
reveal the “underside” of history and tell stories, particularly 
those of women who were often overlooked because they were 
not part of official historical accounts. This is exemplified in 
her history of the Bethel Deaconess Hospital School of Nurs¬ 
ing in Newton, Kansas and the collection of stories of Menno¬ 
nite Brethren and Krimmer Mennonite Brethren women who 
made significant though undocumented contributions to the life 
of the church.^' Katie also wrote M'ho Are the Mennonite Brethren? 
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which was widely used as an introduction to the history and 
beliefs of her denomination.'® 

The second theme was Katie’s use of autobiographical 
narrative to share her own stoiy. As she put it, “I cherish the 
opportunity to share my stumbling through life with others. 
After I have lived it, why hang on to it?”’® Katie has written sev¬ 
eral autobiographical accounts including Bless Me Too, My Father 
(1988), which featured her reflections about change, particularly 
theological change, during middle adulthood.®® It won the pres¬ 
tigious Silver Angel award. 

Katie’s growing success prompted invitations to conduct 
writing workshops. Since 1979 she has conducted numerous 
workshops across Canada and the United States. She has also 
sought to provide practical resources for those wishing to write 
their own memoirs and family histories.®' 

In 1973, after writing about women in the church for over 
a decade, Katie attended her first conference on the topic. It 
was the Evangelical Perspectives on Women’s Role and Status 
sponsored by the Conservative Baptist Theological Seminary 
in Denver.®" Several years later, in 1975, Katie participated in 
the Evangelical Women’s Caucus in Washington D.C., where 
evangelical women came together to study the biblical basis for 
Christian feminism, examine the historical record of women’s 
roles, and explore women’s gifts.®® These were exhilarating 
experiences and Katie delighted in the spiritual and intellectual 
stimulation they provided. 

It was during this period that women were beginning to 
be recruited to sit on the boards and committees of Menno- 
nite agencies. Katie began to be involved at a number of levels 
within the Mennonite Brethren conference. She was appointed 
a board member for the Center for Mennonite Brethren Stud¬ 
ies in Hillsboro in 1974, a position she continues to hold. Katie 
was also appointed to the Mennonite Central Committee Task- 
force for Women in the Church and Society in 1975, where she 
represented Mennonite Brethren until 1977, even though no 
Mennonite Brethren board took responsibilit)' for her involve¬ 
ment.®'* 

Katie serv^ed on the editorial board of Direction, a journal 
sponsored by Mennonite Brethren higher education institu- 
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dons. From 1978 to 1980 Katie was hired as the part-time liter¬ 
ature coordinator for the Board of Christian Literature, where 
she was responsible for encouraging writers, soliciting manu¬ 
scripts for publication, and promoting published materials. 
She also served on the publicity committee for the Mennonite 
World Conference in 1978. 

The church’s reluctance to welcome more women into 
leadership troubled Katie. In May 1976 she presented a paper 
entitled, “Voices of Liberation,” at the j\nabaptist and Men¬ 
nonite Brethren History and Practice Symposium on Women 
in the Church in Fresno.*'’ This was followed in 1978 by two 
papers, “Jesus and Womanhood” and “The Church’s Response 
to Changing Roles for Men and Women,” which she presented 
at an MCC conference on Biblical Perspectives on Women in 
the Church, in Clearbrook. B.C.®' There, Katie observed that 
the church could take one of t\\o approaches: “it can become a 
leader, speaking forth in power, Mth love and with understand¬ 
ing on the matter of changing roles or it can speak with fear and 
continue to set up barriers and structures, limiting the role and 
contribution, thereby, of both men and women.”** 

Katie found herself increasingly at the center of the con¬ 
versation about women in the Mennonite Brethren church. In 
1986 she was appointed to the Board of Reference and Coun¬ 
sel's Women in Ministry Task Force, which drafted the first res¬ 
olution on women in the church to be prepared by both men 
and women.*" The following year Katie was invited to be the 
first woman to address a General Conference convention as a 
plenar)' speaker."" She also agreed to co-edit lour Daughters Shall 
Prophesy: Women in Ministry in the Church (1992), which w'as used by 
Mennonite Brethren congregations as a study guide for reflect¬ 
ing on the issue of women in church leadership."' 

In 1990, after a twenty -four year career, Katie retired from 
teaching at Tabor College and was honored with the appoint¬ 
ment of Professor Emeritus. The years had been rich but Katie 
was ready for new' challenges. 

Retirement and Beyond - 1990-present 

In 1991 Katie moved from Hillsboro to Wichita, Kansas to 
begin her retirement years. She also completed her last “View- 
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point” column for The Christian Leader on December 31, 1991, 
acknowledging that the “columns have, in a sense become a 
journal of my life and concerns.”®^ The column was a remark¬ 
able achievement. For thirty years Katie had served as a lay 
theologian addressing issues and concerns and asking questions 
that others didn’t have the opportunity to ask. 

Even though Katie helped establish a Wichita chapter of 
Christians for Biblical Equality in 1993, her attention began to 
shift toward the needs of older adults as she started to think 
about her own aging. She deliberately began doing some hos¬ 
pice volunteer work related to death and d\ang.®^ These were 
not abstract issues for Katie as she faced the loss of her parents; 
her father Jacob in 1986 and her mother Anna in 1994; and the 
death of her daughter Christine in 2000 after a lengthy illness. 

Katie now embraced a new challenge, “I want to be a 
catcher in the ry'e for older adults before they fall off the cliff 
and think of themselves as nobodies. I want them to keep grow¬ 
ing.”'*'* She began to write both about her own experience of 
growing older as well as the role of older adults in the church.^ 
Soon she was being invited to lead workshops on aging and 
speak at older adult retreats. Katie joined the Adventures in 
Learning program sponsored b)’ East Wichita Shepherd’s Cen¬ 
ter, where she eventually taught a number of courses on writing 
and storytelling.^® 

Retirement did not stop Katie from writing or continuing 
to pursue her vision of a literature ministry'. Katie served as edi¬ 
tor of Rejoice!, an inter-Mennonite devotional guide, from 2000- 
2005 and in 2000, she filled in as interim editor for six months 
for The Christian Leader. Katie also began sharing more of her 
own story through the medium of autobiographical narrative. 
She wrestled with her experience of aging in Border Crossing: A 
Spiritual Journey (1995) and looked back on her childhood and 
Mennonite roots in The Storekeeper’s Daughter: A Memoir (1997). In 
2009 Katie shared the struggles and joys of her journey as an 
adult, from a naive college student to octogenarian in You Ptever 
Gave Me a Name: One Mennonite J Voman’s Story. She also contin¬ 
ued to travel and in 2002 went to Central America on an MCC 
Learning Tour to study political and religious persecution. 
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Katie has been recognized and honored for her significant 
contribution to the life of the church. In Februart' 1993 the 
Mennonite Health Association honored Katie with the Ana¬ 
baptist Healthcare Award in recognition of her “tireless, dedi¬ 
cated and joyful service to the church as a teacher, writer, and 
resource person in ntany areas including health care, mental 
health, women’s issues and aging.”'*' The fall 1995 i.ssue of 
Direction, a Mennonite Brethren academic Journal, was dedi¬ 
cated to Katie who modeled “a life of writing with skill and 
integrity.”'” In 2000 Katie was given the Tabor College Alumni 
Merit Award for “bringing meaning to life through writing and 
encouraging others to do the same.”** Also in 2000, Katie was 
chosen by The Mennonite editorial staff as one of the top twenty 
Mennonites who significantly influenced the life and belief of 
Mennonites during tbe twentieth century'.She was recog¬ 
nized as “a pioneer and inspiration for women seeking greater 
roles in church leadership...for raising the credibility of Men¬ 
nonite writing and... [giving] voice to widowhood.”'"' 

Katie and Walter’s persistence in following their sense of 
God’s call to a literature ministry took a much different route 
than they had anticipated, yet it has also born fruit far beyond 
their expectations. Katie has published ov'er two thousand arti¬ 
cles, columns, and book reviews, and written or edited twenty 
books. 

She has openly shared her life and by doing so has invited 
others not only to listen but to recognize themselves in her story'. 
Katie’s courage to express the thoughts of an ordinary woman 
has given voice to the marginalized and her example as a disci¬ 
ple on a journey has challenged the church to be more faithful. 
Katie recently wrote, “although I am eighty'-three, it is not yet 
time to pull back. I tell myself it is important to keep reaching 
for goals I personally will not win...I want to die climbing.”'"^ 
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The Barriers Are Not Real 

Katie Funk Wiebe 

A few years ago I found an old notebook full of clippings and 
letters in the bottom of the trunk my parents had given me when i 
finished high schooi. On a loose sheet I had written: 

i'm afraid to be a writer...I'm afraid to put things 
down on paper, things I might regret iater on, 
as if these things really applied to me. But then 
they do; these things that I want to write are 
my thoughts, the things that keep me going, 
the things that slow me up and make me wish 
I was anywhere but where I am. I shouldn't be 
afraid. I know I shouldn't. No one will ever see 
these things i write. No one will ever know they 
belonged to a girl who once had hopes and 
dreams, but who never saw them realized. 

Were those my words? Had this pressure to write started when 
I was still absorbed in boyfriends and suntans? I thought it had 
been the product of my middle years. But there it was, "I want to 
write..." 

Now, several decades later, I am writing. Did anyone in my 
family have the same longing? Most of my Mennonite ancestors 
had been farmers for centuries, poking the ground, making green 
things grow. I never knew my grandfather, the one who was a 
miller in South Russia. But my father? Did he ever want to describe 
with words how it felt to clomp around his father's mili in the 
village of Rosenthal on wooden Schlorrenl Or to spend Christmas 
in a train boxcar as a homesick medic in the Russian army? Or to 
begin life anew in Canada with a red-haired wife, two toddlers, and 
twenty-five cents in his Russian-style trousers? Why do I know these 
stories as if I had seen pictures of them? 

My paternal grandmother kept a genealogy. My forefathers 
were members of the group of Mennonites who settled, in peaceful 
villages in the Ukraine in Russia about 1786 upon the invitation of 
Empress Catherine the Great. They came from Prussia. And before 
that from Germany and Holland. Always they were wandering, 
wandering, in search of freedom to worship God according to the 
way they knew Him in the Bible. 
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Catherine the Great had promised the Mennonites religious 
privileges in exchange for becoming colonists in her country. She 
needed them. They had the reputation of being honest, hard¬ 
working thrifty farmers. They settled and developed the rich 
steppes of the Ukraine. At various periods when this precious 
freedom seemed threatened, they left Russia for other lands, many 
going to America about 1874. My German-speaking parents, who 
could also speak the language of their adopted country, left with 
hundreds of others for Canada in 1923 after the Russian revolution. 
It seemed certain Catherine's Privilegium would no longer be 
honored by the new regime: pacifist Mennonite young men would 
have to take up arms against their convictions. 

So I was born in Canada. I was a New Canadian, my parents 
told me. I lived in a community that worked hard at the melting 
pot theory, yet I emerged as a member of an ethnic minority 
dominated by strong religious beliefs and barnacled by the cultural 
accretions of four hundred years of wandering from country to 
country. 

But why, if I had received all my education in this new land of 
promise, did writing remain a silent wish, an undreamt dream, an 
unarticulated hope—something I could not personally envision 
happening to me? 

Mennonites have always been an agrarian people. Only in the 
last decades have they moved in large numbers into business and 
the professions. On the traditional farm work was divided between 
husband and wife out of necessity. The men worked outside on 
the land. They were leaders in church and community, especially in 
Russia, where the government allowed them to regulate life in their 
own villages. Mennonites were a strongly patriarchal society, like 
many other Protestant groups developing out of the Reformation. 

During the Mennonite interlude in Russia, women worked 
inside the home baking the Zwiebach and Roggebrot in the 
wall oven fired with straw. Sometimes a woman worked in the 
fields beside her men. The framework for the picture of the ideal 
Mennonite woman in Russia and in the early years in America was 
one most Mennonites found comfortable: silence, modesty, and 
obedience. 

I can still see my father walking to church, about three steps 
ahead of Mother, and Mother calling to him to wait. She wanted 
the American way, but he had no patience with it. Men moved 
ahead, took the risks, and women followed. Men walked into 
church in one door and women in the other. They sat in separate 
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pews. The Bruderschaft (council) was represented only by men. 

This was the way it had always been done, and it seemed right and 
normal. 

Women's place was not with the men. Not with thinking. Not 
with dreaming, declaring, determining sin, disciplining, deciding 
to stay or leave Russia. Her place was at home kneading the soft 
dough with strong hands; stripping milk from soft, warm udders; 
serving Prips and Schinkefleisch to tired men when they came home 
from the fields; cradling children into quietness; loving deeply 
without open words; praying silently with head covered. The 
poetry of living had no real attachment to the poetry of words, as 
Mennonites in their search for a pure God-life isolated themselves 
from society through language, customs, and geography. 

But I knew very little of this when I left high school. I had 
inherited a strong mixture of values—the freedom entrusted to 
one of the top students in a school where sex was never considered 
a deterrent to any vocational goal. Yet, at the same time, I had 
unconsciously absorbed the values of my Mennonite home in other 
areas. Mother, while she ladled sour cream gravy and fried Russian 
pancakes drew the family together through her open acceptance 
of her role as keeper of the home. Father, who had attended school 
for about three years, knew the hardships of earning a living 
without an education. He encouraged economic survival for me 
and my sisters. He had eaten gophers and crows during the famine 
in Russia of 1921-22. This new land would provide better for his 
family. But his limited understanding of what lay ahead in the New 
World for his daughters could not push me over the hurdles into 
writing. 

I left our heterogeneous community for the outside world and 
plummeted into the Mennonite world instead. I became an active 
member of the Mennonite Brethren youth group in the city where 
I began work after high school. In school I had been accustomed to 
speaking out and arguing with the boys, so I aired my ideas freely 
in the youth group. As a result I was elected president. Within a 
matter of weeks though, some of my "young brethren" asked me 
to resign at the request of pastor and church council. Something 
about my shape and bodily functions made it impossible for them 
to allow me to be president. I agreed. Perhaps my interest in leader¬ 
ship had only been a passing fancy. 

About 1956 I typed myself a little note again: 
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Today I have been doing a lot of thinking about 
writing. Is it worthwhile considering seriously 
or shall I just forget the thing altogether? The 
whole problem seems to resolve itself around 
the matter of having something to write about. 

If I have nothing to say, there is no use in writing 
that bit of nothing down on paper. 

By this time I was married, had three children, and a preacher- 
husband who was studying religious journalism, and I had 
penetrated the Mennonite world even more deeply. But I did set up 
a desk in the corner and began to write. My first writing attempts 
led to helping my husband in his work of editing a small periodical 
for youth workers in the church. I enjoyed the creative activity, 
and, as my husband became busy in other activities, the editing 
became mostly my effort. When he suggested to the administrative 
committee that because I was doing most of the work and 
apparently quite successfully, I be appointed editor, their reaction 
was negative. In the Mennonite world, women did not teach nor 
usurp authority over the men, even in writing. I was crushed. 

For a time I fought a battle against two enemies, both of 
whom should have been my best friends—God and myself I felt 
guilty questioning what seemed right and pure: that a woman 
should find complete fulfillment in her role as wife and mother 
and never expect God to require anything more of her. She had 
her sphere of service. Was I trying to wiggle out from under the 
authority of God's Word by considering a sideline venture? My 
Mennonite conscience told me I should find sufficient meaning in 
life as the wife of Rev. Walter Wiebe, without making any specific 
contribution of my own. Most Mennonite women had done so. 

My mother had never had any other aspirations. Or had she? 

The thought dumbfounded me. Had she buried her longings for 
creative expression deep inside her as she baked pan after pan of 
Zwiebach and Platzl 

If I fought what seemed to be the voice of God, I fought myself 
also. The craving inside me to write was part of me, yet I couldn't 
acknowledge it as mine. The men in the black suits and open Bible 
said it shouldn't be in me, and I did want to please them. 

My perplexity is true for many women, ethnic and non-ethnic, 
in Protestant groups. It stems from the subtle leeching of her belief 
in her own power to think, to create, to choose, and to contribute 
as a person in her own right, especially in the arts, for this is part of 
the public sphere, which belongs to men by tradition. Women lack 
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the psychic strength to give utterance to areas of life about which 
they have been trained to be silent. In social groups, I recall my 
husband drifted to the men's corner and the interesting talk about 
church and world politics. We women had to content ourselves 
with hemline lengths, new knitting patterns, canning successes 
and failures, and how to potty-train a child. 

I wanted to write. I wanted to discover through writing the 
meaning of my life and to let others know how I felt. I needed a 
mentor, someone to encourage me, to stroke, to guide, to support 
my dreams and help put them into effect. My role models were 
loving, generous women who made excellent Vereniki and sewed 
fine stitches in quilts, but understood little of my longing to give 
myself away on paper. Writing was a frill, a luxury—not important 
for frugal, practical people. Further, it was unseemly for women to 
move into any field which might put them into competition with 
men or where they might judge masculine fields of endeavor. 

As I began to write, both fear of success and fear of 
failure haunted me. Fear sat close to me every time I opened 
my typewriter. How do you think you can write with authority? 
Mennonite women aren't an authority in any matter except familial 
concerns. Desperately I wanted the opportunity for insight and 
comprehension which would make me an authority, but instead I 
was offered another coffeemaker to attend to. 

Any woman wanting to write, coming from a culture which 
values family life highly, will battle her conscience in other areas. 

If fear sat on one side, guilt moved in close on the other. Shouidn't 
you be baking another batch of cookies for the chiidren? What will the 
family say if they get casserole again tonight? Writing can seldom 
be a first for women, if they are wives and mothers. Mothers don't 
have a secretary. They don't have a wife.They can be interrupted by 
children, husband, plumber and paperboy. So they are eased out 
of writing early, unless they make peace between family concerns 
and writing. 

In "The Red Line," a short story of Rudy Wiebe, a young 
Mennonite girl on the ship crossing the ocean to her new home, 
becomes bored with life behind the barrier (a red line on the floor) 
which separates the immigrants from the first-class passengers. 
Boldly she crosses the red line into their life. 

In a critical review of the story I wrote, "In defiance of her 
Mennonite-trained conscience she sets out to explore this new 
world and finds that the barriers are not real—only man-made. She 
can easily pass each one." 
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Though for a while every time I sat down to write, a jury of six 
solemn men in dark suits with large black thumb-indexed Bibles 
open to I Timothy watched me work, I slowly realized the barriers 
before me were not divine interdicts. The barriers were man-made, 
but they were also in me. I had to be persistent with my own 
creativity. With the help of editors, friends, and children, I moved 
toward the barrier once again. Bumping, blundering, blustering, 
battering, bluffing and blessing, I crossed over. 


Katie Funk Wiebe, "The Barriers Are Not Real," in The Ethnic American Woman: 
Problems, Protests, Lifestyle, ed. Edith Blicksilver (Dubuque; Kendall/Hunt, 
1978), 178-181. 



Chapter 2 


Katie in Context 

Valerie G. Rempel 


Writing, like life itself, always emerges in a context. There 
is the give and take of events that shape a writer’s perspective, 
the particularities of geography, education, family background 
and the political and cultural environment in which the writer 
lives and works. Whether subtle or profound, these form the 
well from which the writer draws ink. 

Katie Funk Wiebe grew up with one foot in the Canadian 
Mennonite experience and the other in the ethnic mosaic of 
Blaine Lake, Saskatchewan. She married and began a family in 
the years immediately following World War II. And she came 
of age, intellectually, in the heady mix of the mid-twentieth cen¬ 
tury when v'oices were calling for new ways of thinking about a 
host of issues, not the least of which were the roles of women 
and men in society and the church. 

Katie’s identity as a woman and as a writer was formed in 
relationship to these events. When she set up her typewriter 
and began to arrange her words on the page rather than order 
the words of others, she drew on these experiences to develop 
what would become one of the most influential Mennonite 
voices of the twentieth century.' 

A DifTerent Kind of Mennonite 

Katie has written extensively about her childhood in Blaine 
Lake.^ Though small by today’s standards of urban life, it was 
remarkably diverse. Immigrants from many parts of the world 
settled the area bringing with them a variety of folkways and 
religious traditions. As the daughter of a storekeeper, Katie 
interacted not only with children but the adults of the commu¬ 
nity as she helped her father stock shelves and wait on custom¬ 
ers. She learned the town secrets and the value of honesty and 
hard work. 
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Her father had a mixed relationship with the Mennonite 
Brethren church that dated back to his youth. In Russia, he 
had been disciplined by the church for taking communion 
with members of an Alliance church whose practice was sprin¬ 
kling rather than baptism by immersion.^ He was excommuni¬ 
cated when he married Katie’s mother in the Alliance church. 
Though they would later join the Mennonite Brethren congre¬ 
gation that met across the river from Blaine Lake, he was never 
entirely at home there.'* He found it easier to fellowship across 
denominational lines than many Mennonites of his day. While 
he and Katie’s mother worshiped with a local Russian Baptist 
congregation, their children spent winters in the United Church 
of Canada, a decision that helped accelerate their accultura¬ 
tion into Canadian life. They quickly became comfortable with 
“Canadian clothes, haircuts, activities, and customs.” ^ They 
often found themselves uncomfortable in more conservative 
Mennonite Brethren settings. 

What Katie could not have fully understood as a child was 
the level of concern many Mennonites had about accultura¬ 
tion into Canadian life. Church discipline was often focused on 
the need to be separate, even if that included separation from 
other Christians. The World Wars tested that commitment, 
pushing congregations and leaders to wTcstle with questions of 
identity, language, and national loyalty. Mennonite Brethren 
reactions were complicated by the patterns of migration. The 
first wave of immigrants came in the 1870s, settling primarily 
in the United States. Relatively few chose to settle in Canada 
but those who did usually settled in agricultural communities. 
Their communities remained small and isolated.** When the 
next wave of immigrants began arriving in the 1920s, relation¬ 
ships between the two groups were quickly strained. The earlier 
Kanadier were often viewed as too simple and unsophisticated by 
the new' arrivals. The new' immigrants, the Russlander, were far 
more willing to settle in cities, to work in business and industry, 
and to take advantage of the educational opportunities offered 
by their new homeland. Not surprisingly, the Russlander quickly 
moved to the center of Mennonite Brethren church life in ways 
that sometimes left the Kanadier feeling as if they were losing 
their church. 
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As a conference of churches, Mennonite Brethren strug¬ 
gled to keep the two groups together. Leaders worried about 
how to best handle the transition from German to English so 
that it might not be the “ruin of all that is good.”' Resources 
were quickly channeled toward the establishment of Bible 
schools and religious publications in order to train a new gen¬ 
eration of church leaders who could help preserve a distinct 
theological (and cultural) identity. 

Katie’s parents were among the Russlander and in Katie’s 
accounts of her childhood it is easy to see the family’s open¬ 
ness to the new culture. Katie tells of reading poetry vvdth her 
mother, recalls the movie projector and large radio her father 
brought home and used, and her experience of enrolling in the 
cooking classes offered by the local agricultural office.® These 
were symbols of a new life, a new Canadian life. W'hen Katie 
briefly changed her name to Kay, she was identifying herself 
more as a Canadian than as a Mennonite. She writes that 
she left Blaine Lake in 1942 with “Kay” inscribed on a gold 
bracelet, a name that “matched the image I had developed for 
myself—sleek pageboy haircut, camel-hair coat with fox-fur col¬ 
lar, bright red lipstick when Dad wasn’t watching, high heels 
and boyfriends.”® “Katie” was Mennonite; “Kay” was “Eng¬ 
lish.” 

Eventually, Katie’s Mennonite identity would re-emerge 
when she chose to attend the Mennonite Brethren Bible College 
(MBBC) in Winnipeg, Manitoba, and then to marry a young 
Kanadier who was preparing for ministry within the denomina¬ 
tion. Marriage to Walter Wiebe effectiv ely mov^ed her across the 
river from Blaine Lake and into the kind of Mennonite commu¬ 
nity she had really only visited as a child. Her blonde pageboy 
and “blue beanie with the soaring feather” were replaced by 
braids carefully wrapped around her head as Katie sought to 
fit into a conservative, mostly German-speaking community.'® 
It would truly become her own man)- years later when, as an 
adult, she embraced Mennonite Brethren theolog)’ by choice." 
4'hough she has not always found the fit comfortable (she has 
compared it to a coat that “prickles”) she has chosen to stay."^ 

Still, she remains a different kind of Mennonite, one who 
reflects her family’s uneasiness with artificial boundaries. A 
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1991 column in The Christian Leader speaks of the second class 
status of many in the church, “minorities, the disabled, the 
elderly, the people who net er can find a church-going ward¬ 
robe that matches and is whole and who speak evangelical jar¬ 
gon with difficulty.”'^ She pushed the church to re-imagine 
first cla.ss status as not for those “zealous for the traditions of 
the brethren,” but for those willing to commit to dialogue and 
honest reflection “about the place of Christian faith in modern 
life,” and who were willing to be “ser\ants who listen to and 
enter into the pain of those w’ho feel rejected.”'^ 

Katie’s openness to other ways of living and thinking 
has been a hallmark of her work. Throughout her career her 
impulse has been to examine and then test new' ideas and even 
new ways of living. She has regular!)' pushed against theologi¬ 
cal and cultural boundaries that seem illogical or ill-conceived. 

This instinctive openness to the world has been nurtured 
by her love of books. As a child, she fed her hunger for read¬ 
ing material at a traveling librarv' that was sponsored by a grain 
compan)-. The choice was limited and so she read almost indis¬ 
criminately from Elsie Dinsmorc to the classics of literature.'■’ 
Much later, she would work her way through theologians and 
devotional writers, historians and cultural analysts, and an array 
of secular and religious novelists. These w'ould further shape 
her thinking and then her writing. 

But first, she had to grow up. 

Becoming a Woman 

Like many young women of her day, Katie moved quickly 
from girlhood to marriage. She was young and unprepared. 
She met her future husband when she was twent) -one, married 
him at age twent\'-two and bore her first child some ten months 
later. The decision to marry’ Walter had not been entirely easy. 
Walter worried that she loved her office work more than him; 
Katie’s bo.s.s,J.B. Toews, fretted over the loss of his secretary and 
sought ways to keep her; and Katie was uneasy about marty'- 
ing a man “w'ithout a vocation or fixed income.”'® Still, what 
else was there? As Katie writes, “like most other )’oung women 
of m)' generation...! had never seen myself beyond the age of 
nineteen or twenty. Then a knight in .shining armor (over his 
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slacks and sports shirt, of course) would gallop down the gravel 
road past our wooden fence, sweep me off my size 8 1/2 specta¬ 
tor pumps, and ride off with me into the golden sunset...What 
was going to happen after twenty-one didn’t really matter.”'^ 

Of course, what happened after twenty-one did matter. 
Finding herself unprepared for marriage and motherhood, 
Katie went to work in the way she knew' best- she began to 
read. 

In her most recent memoir, Katie lists authors and titles 
that began to nurture her soul during the early years of her 
marriage as she struggled to sort out what it meant to be a 
wife and mother at home and in the church.'® Reading those 
books today makes it clear, however, that more than her soul 
was being nurtured. Her ideas were being formed, ideas that 
w'ould be worked out in length when she began a serious writ¬ 
ing career. The sense of herself as an individual, the need to 
develop her own interests and identity, the push to take her 
place as an adult in a complex world and to handle aging with 
grace are all themes she has explored at length in her autobio¬ 
graphical works.'® These ideas are clearly present in the authors 
she names as some of her conversational partners during this 
period. 

British physician Eustace Chesser published Love Without 
Fear'm 1947, the same year Katie married Walter.'^" A marriage 
manual, Chesser’s book was “far less conservative” than other 
similar works and focused on “w'hat might be called the psy¬ 
chology' of love and marriage.”'^' He defined a “free marriage” 
as “the coming together of two persons, emotionally mature, 
to share their lives and to unite for mutual enrichment in the 
closest possible manner open to human beings. There must be 
a basis of equality, and each must contribute towards the com¬ 
mon weal. Thus, the ideal marriage is an ideal community in 
miniature.”^^ Here was a balance to the language of submission 
in marriage offered by leading Mennonite Brethren pastors and 
teachers. At MBBC, Katie had been taught that a preacher’s 
wife was there “to bear the burdens, to cook and darn for her 
husband. A missionary’s wife did not go to the mission field 
to be a missionary but to be her husband’s caretaker.”"® Katie 
found it odd that so many women were studying at the College 
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if they were only to be caretakers, but strove to fit the image 
of Christian womanhood that was being offered. Walter took 
note, writing that he had observed a “tender tone of submis¬ 
sion” in her letters and attributing it to what was being taught 
at the College. “1 wonder just from what angle or method of 
approach has been used,” he dared to ask.^^ 

Years later, Katie would write eloquently of the need to 
understand herself as a full person rather than “a mere femi¬ 
nine appendage to male endeavors.” Failure to do so “was to 
deny myself the way God had made me, and therefore in some 
sense was to deny God liimself She seems to have recognized 
herself in Chesser’s admonition that a good marriage required 
maturit}' on the part of both partners. “Sensible people face up 
to the fresh problem, with all its unpleasantness and difficulty. 
They adopt a constructive attitude. They weigh advantages 
and disadvantages in an adult manner.”^'' Here were words 
that helped push her toward adulthood, moving her beyond the 
)'outhful romanticism of their courtship. They also suggest an 
approach to problem-solving that would stand her in good stead 
when she found herself facing an uncertain future as the head 
of a young family. 

Katie’s reflections on her early days of marriage often 
reveal her own sense of herself as young and partially unformed. 
The comment of a Slavic neighbor woman cut her to the core. 
Seeing Walter bring a breakfast tray to Katie, struggling with 
morning sickness during her first pregnancy, elicited the amused 
observ'ation that “in America women are like children.”^' Katie 
was hurt but seems to have recognized .some element of truth. 
“Her statement humiliated me but also pushed me,” Katie 
wrote. “I had chosen marriage. I would make it through this 
time of mi.sery.”^® 

While the immediate miserv' was a bad bout of morning 
sickness, the more encompassing misery was boredom and the 
growing realization that she did not fit ea.sily into the cultural 
and theological restrictiveness of the tightly knit Mennonite 
community she was living in. Used to a challenging job and the 
stimulation of college life, Katie longed for books and conversa¬ 
tion. A new community and the birth of her first child were only 
temporarv' fixes. 
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By 1952, when Walter accepted the editorship of The Ibuth 
Worker, Katie was more than ready to assist in the work. She 
quickly became the editor in everything but name. The work 
met a need in her life, she has written, providing her the creative 
outlet she longed for.^® Later, when Katie began to read Marion 
Hilliard’s work, she must have recognized a kindred spirit. Hill¬ 
iard wrote: 

Women must work, all women must work. 

There is no place in our society for an indolent 
woman. But as a doctor I am certain that it is 
good health therapy to work and that women 
must work for values other than purely eco¬ 
nomic. \Vomen need to work to gain conh- 
dence. Women need to work in order to know 
achievement. Women need to work to escape 
loneliness. Women need to work to avoid feel¬ 
ing like demihumans, half woman and half 
sloth.“ 

Finally, here was someone who offered the kind of encourage¬ 
ment Katie needed. 

Hilliard, a medical doctor with an obstetrics and gynecol¬ 
ogy practice in Toronto, had begun writing a column for the 
popular Canadian woman’s magazine. Chatelaine.^' Her first 
book was published in 1957 and was followed by a second book, 
published posthumously, in 1958. Katie counts them as impor¬ 
tant for shaping her thinking about women. It is easy to see 
why. Hilliard identified the “current mood of nameless long¬ 
ing... sweeping modern housewives” as a problem of too many 
“so-called blessings” that left women with little demand on their 
time or intellect.^^ 

This is the deep dark water under the thin ice 
of a married woman’s composure. Frittering 
away the scant years before she marries, she 
learns no trade. She comes to marriage with 
little ability beyond a certain flair for looking 
attractive in strong sunlight. On this house of 
cards she builds her self-assurance.^^ 
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Hilliard knew this was not enough. Katie did, as well. 
She had a trade of course, but she was living in a world that 
expected her to subsume it under her husband’s name. Only 
a few years later Katie would write about the “grave sin of this 
age” that was “sacrificing our girls to this image of emptiness.” 
“To rescue them from it the church will have to stress the bibli¬ 
cal image of women, an image which shows that women hav'e 
many roles in life to fill.. .not only wife, and mother, but also citi¬ 
zen, friend, neighbor, worker in the labor force, creator of the 
beautiful or cultural, and also serv'ant in the church.”^’' 

Hilliard, like Chesser, wrote for a secular audience but 
another early favorite, Argye M. Briggs, was a Baptist novelist. 
Her book, Christ and Modern Woman, lodged women’s need for 
identity in a relationship to Christ. Briggs wTote that the mod¬ 
ern woman “must begin with the realization that, as a Chris¬ 
tian, her place in the scheme of things is not accidental; it is her 
own because God has assigned it to her. She must know that 
she has a work to do, that no one else can do that work, and that 
if she docs not do it. He may see fit to let it remain undone.”'’^ 
Briggs’ influence can be seen in Katie’s first book. Alone: 
A Search for Joy. In it, Katie writes that prior to Walter’s death 
she had already begun formulating “certain tenants of my own 
faith and life philosophy, writing them down, revising them as 
new light came to me.” She had discovered that she “couldn’t 
hide behind the merits of a father, a husband, or children, much 
as I would like to at times.. .1 had learned that I was responsible 
to God for all my life, all of it.”^'’ 

Katie could not have known how important these forma- 
tional years would be or how often she would return to the ideas 
that were taking root during this period. She was about to face 
a significant crisis in the death of her husband, and she would 
need courage to forge a teaching and writing career while rais¬ 
ing a family. Hilliard’s advice, read in light of Katie’s life, seems 
remarkable prescient. She strongly encouraged women to step 
out, to keep trying new things, to be brave in the face of advanc¬ 
ing years. 

I don’t mean to give the impression that fear 
can be conquered at one gulp, forever. It 
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never can. Everyone who is sensitive to life is 
afraid. The danger in fear is that it can make 
itself at home in our minds and sit there, 
breeding nightmares, doubts, terror, pain and 
suspicion. It must be met whenever it occurs 
and beaten, if only for the moment.^' 

Katie could not have known how much she would need these 
words in the years ahead. 

Coming of Age 

“I had never really found out who Katie was until I was 
well into my forties.”^® The words leap off the page and a little 
arithmetic suggests a time period the late 1960s when Katie 
was well into the first years of widowhood juggling a teaching 
position, her studies, and the column she was writing for The 
Christian Leader. 

Katie may have been coming to know herself but she was 
living in a world that seemed far less certain of its identity. The 
years immediately following World War II were years of rapid 
prosperity and growth. Church attendance and membership 
boomed, fueled in part by the rapid rise in birth rates following 
the end of the war. Robert Ellwood has called it “a line time to 
go to church;” Gallup polls put average Sunda)' attendance in 
the U.S. as high as forty-seven percent.^® 

The 1950s celebrated the nuclear family, built the suburbs, 
and encouraged young families to buy the consumer goods being 
turned out by retooled factories. Gender roles were clear—men 
went to work and women stayed home. It was not completely 
true of course; many women continued to work after the war, 
but the economic prosperity of those years meant that middle 
class women could be expected to stay home and pour their 
energies into their husbands and their children. The ravages 
of the Great Depression were not forgotten and many busi¬ 
ness and political leaders worried that returning soldiers would 
not find the jobs they needed. Women w'ere expected to leav'e 
“real” jobs to men. Wdien they ventured out they were encour¬ 
aged to simply volunteer in church and community organiza¬ 
tions. Youth culture was becoming an identifiable movement 
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while the popular new television sets portrayed happv’ families 
whose domestic ills were minor enough to be easily resolved in 
a half-hour show. As historian Nancy Cott has observed, the 
period between 1940 and 1960 was “a unique twentv'-year era 
of domesticity.”^" 

There were, of course, tensions underneath the sur¬ 
face. The McCarthy trials gave witness to new political rigidi¬ 
ties while the ongoing Cold War left thoughtful people uneasy 
about the future. Some evangelical leaders chaffed under the 
old restrictions of the fundamentalist movement and sought to 
reinstate their reputations, working hard to establish new' institu¬ 
tions such as Fuller Seminary and the popular Christianity Today 
magazine. A year before the U.S. Supreme Court ruled school 
segregation unconstitutional, Billy Graham daringl)' instructed 
ushers to let .Vrican Americans attending his crusade in Chat¬ 
tanooga, Tennessee, sit wherever they wanted.^' 

And then the 1960s arrived. The Civil Rights Movement, 
which had been simmering under the surface of American life, 
came to a boil in the heated summer of 1963. The Viet Nam 
war began to be a regular feature of the evening news where 
images of soldiers fighting a new kind of war vied with film 
from antiwar protests. John F. Kcnnedv' and Martin Luther 
King, Jr. were both assassinated. It was the era of Woodstock, 
the Jesus Movement and Women’s Lib. Katie, the columnist, 
had a great deal to write about. 

The book that seems to have launched Katie into the 1960s 
was Betty Friedan’s The Feminine Mystique^ first published in 1963. 
Like Hilliard before her, Friedan spoke movingly about the rest¬ 
lessness of a generation of women who found themselves iso¬ 
lated in the new suburban landscapes. Hilliard had written of 
the “nameless longing” of contemporary' housewives; Friedan 
famously called it “the problem that has no name.” Katie 
described it as 

a sense of dissatisfaction, that yearning of 
modern women, who though established in 
a house with a husband and children, are still 
asking, “Is this all? Is life just housekeeping 
and chauffeuring and shopping? Can my 
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life be lived only through the lives of a hus¬ 
band or children? Why don’t women have 
the same unlimited opportunities as men for 
personal fulfillment through their individual 
talents?”'*^ 

Here, finally, w'as an author who seems to hav’e identified Katie’s 
own restless desire for something more. 

Friedan’s book quickly became a bestseller and helped pave 
the way for the establishment of the National Organization of 
Women (NOW^ in 1966. It was an organization “comparable 
to the NbVACP, ready to fight through the media, the courts, and 
the Congress for the same rights for women that the NAACP 
sought for blacks.NOW actively supported the Equal Rights 
Amendment (ERA) and pushed President Johnson for women’s 
inclusion in his affirmative action policies.'” 

This growing activism on the part of American women 
during the 1960s actually represented a second wave of feminist 
activity. The first w’ave grew out of the nineteenth century abo¬ 
litionist movement and eventually brought about passage of the 
19* Amendment to the U.S. constitution, guaranteeing women 
the right to vote. The second wave arose in the conte.xt of the 
civil rights struggle and called for an end to the discrimination 
women faced in social and economic life. For a time, it “showed 
every sign of becoming a true mass movement” as it revitalized 
eflbrts to pass the ERA and called for equality both at home and 
in the workplace.'*^ 

Not surprisingly, many Christians found the language of 
“women’s rights” not only offensive but biblicall)' unsound. 
Katie astutely observed, however, that the church could not 
“simply disregard this revolution, much as it would like to, 
because an upheaval in society’s view of women will affect 
home and religious life.”'*® She encouraged the church to con¬ 
sider the possibility of liberation for both men and women from 
stereotypes that limited participation in the life of the church. 
Slowly, Mennonite Brethren began to wrestle with the question 
of women’s roles in church and society. Katie became both 
a symbol of the movement and a thoughtful translator of its 
ideas. 
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In 1973 Katie attended the Evangelical Women’s Perspec¬ 
tive on Women’s Role and Status, held in Denver, Colorado. It 
was the same year that a group calling themselves the Evangeli¬ 
cals for Social Action (ESA) met in Chicago to di.scu.ss Christian 
faith and its relation.ship to issues of social and economic justice. 
Only a few women attended the meeting but a year later a semi¬ 
nar at the second ESA gathering gave rise to the Evangelical 
Women’s Caucus and “biblical” feminism was born.^' 

The mote to define a “biblical” feminism arose among 
women who considered themselves a part of the evangelical 
movement. More mainstream Christians had already begun 
to incorporate feminist ideas in their theological writings but 
tended to ground them in liberation theology. By contrast, evan¬ 
gelical women who formed the Caucus supported the authority 
of Scripture and sought to use “contemporaiy hermeneutics to 
reinterpret traditional understandings of women’s roles in the 
church and home.”^® It was an important distinction that, for 
a time, allowed them to draw support from organizations such 
as ESA and to publish in popular evangelical periodicals such 
as Eternity and Christianity Today. Katie, writing about women’s 
issues in The Christian Leader, was in good company and when 
she was able to attend the 1975 Caucus meeting in Washington, 
D.C., found it to be “a huge women’s red tent of Old Testament 
times, a place of rest and spiritual mentoring for women.”'*® 

As the Evangelical Women’s Caucus matured it increas¬ 
ingly moved toward the progressive wing of the evangelical 
community. During the hotly contested debates over the iner¬ 
rancy of Scripture that preoccupied much of the 1970s, they 
attempted to articulate a “modified view” of inerrancy and 
infallibility.®® But members of the Caucus w'ere actually torn 
in their view of Scripture and the organization eventually .split. 
The more conservative movement formed Christians for Bibli¬ 
cal Equality in the late 1980s. Katie supported the new organi¬ 
zation and worked unsuccessfully to establish a branch in Wich¬ 
ita, Kansas during the early 1990s,®‘ 

Organizations such as ESA and the Evangelical Women’s 
Caucus helped spur various gatherings of Mennonite women 
and men to explore women’s roles in church and society from 
a consciously ^Anabaptist perspective. Katie was frequent par- 
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ticipant, and as always, she read. Dr. V Mary- Stewart joined 
her shelf of “favorites,” and helped Katie think through the 
question of roles for both men and women.^^ In her own writ¬ 
ing, Katie began to suggest that questions of submission were 
rightly directed toward submission to God. All else was idolatry' 

As a regular columnist for The Christian Leader, Katie was in 
a unique position to translate the issues and concerns of these 
organizations to a lay audience. Their influence can be seen in 
articles as varied as “Honky Hermeneutics” and “The Proof- 
Text Game,” to “Freedom for All.”^’ Repeatedly Katie made 
the case that Scripture should never be used as a kind of bat 
to club people into submission but rather it should be used to 
liberate all who felt oppressed by the expectation that they stay 
silent in the affairs of the Christian community. Her writing 
generated a great deal of passionate response and even “hate” 
mail. It also opened up new avenues for service as Katie quickly 
became perceived as the “voice” for the women’s movement 
within the Mennonite Brethren church. There was a cost, of 
course. Katie writes: 

What was the cost? The whole gamut of 
women being gently ridiculed for joining a 
secular fad to being harshly accused of heresy 
for having fallen prey to the sin of interpret¬ 
ing the Bible to fit personal preferences and 
cultural demands. The cost included losing 
the esteem of one’s peers and of jeopardizing 
local political and spiritual influence.^'* 

Still, Katie kept writing. 

Writing Her Life 

Katie, an inveterate reader, once admitted that when she 
could not “find the exact book I need I write it, for writing 
pushes one into being. It is a curious statement suggesting 
that for Katie, the act of writing gives form and shape to her life. 

If it is true that writing her life has given it form, it seems 
also true that the experiences of her life have directed its con¬ 
tent and meaning. The girl who grew up with a love of books 
and openness to new ideas, became the trail-blazing columnist 
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who dared to explore with her readers issues as diverse as abor¬ 
tion and aging. The young woman who struggled to find her 
place as a wife and mother became the single adult who carx ed 
out a successful career as a teacher and w riter. And the mature 
woman who weathered the cultural shifts of the mid-twentieth 
centurv' became the articulate spokesperson for a generation of 
women who wanted to actively participate in all the ministries 
of the church. 

We should be very glad Katie kept w riting. 
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A Problem Without a Name 

Katie Funk Wiebe 

The best seller. The Feminine Mystique, by Betty Friedan, is a 
book which has either confused, or disturbed or aroused scores 
of American women. Fier weighty tome (384 pages) deals with 
the problem which has no name, which women are afraid to face 
squarely, and which men do not think is real. She calls it the "Femi¬ 
nine Mystique." 

This is her term for that sense of dissatisfaction, that yearn¬ 
ing of modern women, who though established in a house with a 
husband and children, are still asking, "Is this all? Is life just house¬ 
cleaning and chauffeuring and shopping? Can my life only be lived 
through the lives of a husband or children? Why don't women have 
the same unlimited opportunities as men for personal fulfillment 
through their individual talents?" 

Betty Friedan has tried to hold a thermometer to the inner life of 
modern woman, to explain the reasons for this gnawing hunger she 
claims to have which food cannot satisfy, and to prescribe a remedy. 

Some people lay the blame for the root of this unrest on the 
increased educational opportunities for women or on their suppos¬ 
edly increasing loss of femininity due to heavy competition with 
men in all fields, or even on the very heavy demands of domesticity 
which our standards of living thrust upon housewives. 

Betty Friedan, however, points out that from her research 
she concludes that society has combined forces within the past 
15 to 20 years to keep women from growing to their full human 
capacity. Modern mass media have created an image of woman 
as young, almost childlike, passive, gaily content in a world of sex, 
babies, kitchen and house with never a deep thought to her credit. 
Women have accepted this image as their goal and have lived 
down to it with the result that they are now experiencing a dearth 
in their lives.They are hungry for something which will challenge 
their whole being. 

She points out that women have been brainwashed of any 
purpose for life unrelated to sex—that there is anything worth¬ 
while in life beyond sexual relationships. One of the results of this 
brainwashing is the hundreds of high school girls who rush to the 
marriage altar and only too soon find themselves in the housewife 
trap, void of any inner resources. As these girl-brides mature they 
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begin to discover they have capacities, abilities which have been 
left trailing in the dust. 

The author gives as the key to the problem not less educa¬ 
tion for women, but more education. She insists that educators 
must see to it that women make a lifetime commitment to a field 
of thought ("career" being a dirty word). To avert the mass burial of 
women she feels there will need to be "drastic reshaping of the cul¬ 
tural image of femininity that will permit women to reach maturity, 
identity, completeness of self, without conflict with sexual fulfill¬ 
ment." By this she means finding a life plan, fitting in the love and 
children and home that have defined women's role in the past. 

Although the book has not been written from a Christian 
standpoint, and while it is impossible to generalize and say that 
the problem she describes is every woman's problem, it does make 
clear that there is a problem. 

The simple fact is that women are traveling the road of tran¬ 
sition in today's society. Their role which was so clear and well- 
defined a century ago, circumscribed by home and church, is now 
a much wider one. Women are being pushed by social pressures 
many cannot cope with. Increased education and work opportuni¬ 
ties have sharpened the hunger to be able to "stretch and stretch in 
every aspect, never holding themselves down just to stay feminine." 
It is a problem which needs the careful guidance of church leaders 
instead of a gentle patting into submissiveness back to the kitchen 
and the sewing circle. 

If the world as Betty Friedan points out has asked too little of 
women in this century, has the church also been guilty of the same 
error? If modem society has an image of women as gay, kittenish, 
and empty, has the church also fallen short by building an image 
for women which includes mostly silence and submission—a 
silence which is empty, and a submission which too often has been 
a negation of individuality? Has the church appealed to women to 
use their total resources in a creative ministry for Christ within bibli¬ 
cal concepts, making full use of the talents of leadership, intellect, 
love, concern, and special skills which they have? 

Perhaps we need to thank Betty Friedan for pointing out to 
us, even if it makes us feel uncomfortable, that as women we are 
underselling ourselves. Above all, we need to come to a new under¬ 
standing of the biblical teaching of the role of women in a chang¬ 
ing society, a society which needs more women like Priscilla, Lydia, 
Mary and Dorcas. 


Katie Funk Wiebe, "A Problem Without a Name," Women and the Church, The 
Christian Leader, April 13,1965,25. 
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A Pilgrimage in Books 

Katie Funk Wiebe 

I moved from a child's world of dreams into the world of books 
when I learned to spell out the words of "Little Half Chick," a story in 
our first grade reader. I have never left it. 

Up through the primary grades and into high school I 
explored this wonderful world. But the world of books to which I 
had access in those days had narrow limits. The three short shelves 
of well-worn volumes at school were finished all too soon. A row 
of musty, tattered books in a forgotten corner of an old church, I 
read in the few short weeks of one summer holiday shortly after 
they were discovered. The only constant supply of books was 
the Traveling Library of one of the grain companies, which had a 
turnover of several dozen books every month. Not all the books in 
the solid wooden case were suitable for young girls, but they were 
books and without them I could not live. 

They took me on long adventures with the Overland Girls, 
made me weep copious tears with Elsie Dinsmore at the harsh 
treatment of her father, and laugh through the homely experiences 
of L. M. Alcott's Little Women. I felt a soul agony with the bleeding 
French masses of Victor Hugo's Les Miserables. Books were the warp 
and woof of my life in those days. Through them I learned that life 
is more than eating and drinking, and buying and selling. Life was 
more than that, but what was it more? 

By a strange set of circumstances I found myself living in an 
older folks'convalescent home shortly after I left home to work in 
the city. I, a young lady of nearly 20, just entering adult life, was 
a paying guest in a home where most of the other inmates had 
already lost their firm grasp on life. 

Perhaps it was living so close to the waning edge of life that 
caused me to do some serious thinking that summer. 

One Saturday morning I walked into the large, sunny reading 
room hoping there would be someone there to help me while 
away the time. It was empty. With nothing better to do I rummaged 
through some untidy shelves of books and papers. There I found 
it—the book that was to change my life. It wasn't a very exciting¬ 
looking book. A quick glance at its contents revealed no interesting 
conversation sprinkled here and there. I did notice it was a religious 
book, and I usually found it wise not to read seriously of the life of 
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discipleship. It might implicate my life. But any book to read was 
better than no book. 

It turned out to be a volume of daily devotional readings, 
and so, much in the same manner as I had often sought a penny 
fortune in a slot machine, I turned to September 1, to read what 
was written for this day. The words of Scripture leaped from the 
page to arrest me: "You shall be holy, for I am holy" (I Peter 1:16, 
RSV). The introductory paragraph began, "Continually restate to 
yourself what the purpose of your life is. The destined end of man 
is not happiness nor health, but holiness.'These were the intensely 
right words for me. Here was the answer to my problem. I had 
lacked purpose to my life and this book which I held in my hand 
was telling me what the purpose of life was. I read eagerly to the 
end of the page. 

That day a weak, faltering faith received strengthening, and 
aimless feet were put on course. A life without ambition was given 
a goal. A rebellious spirit yielded to a Master. 

Much as I would have liked to have kept the book for myself— 
it had no owner's name on the cover—my new concept of the life 
of a Christian forbade my keeping the book. I made a copy of the 
reading which had so impressed me and returned it to the shelves 
in the common room. Perhaps some weary pilgrim, nearing the 
end of life's journey, found strength and comfort from the reading 
of that book. I did not want to rob him of it. 

Shortly after this experience I left this convalescent home for 
a more suitable boarding place. I had neglected to take down the 
name of the book and sorrowed over my loss. 

Several years later a close friend presented My Utmost for His 
Highest, by Oswald Chambers, to my husband and me as a wedding 
gift. When within a few weeks I came upon the familiar selection 
for September 1,1 recognized immediately the book I thought was 
lost to me. I rejoiced as at the return of a long-lost friend. For many 
years now I have read in it with great inspiration and help. 


Katie FunkWiebe,"A Pilgrimage in Booksf Christian Living, April 1962,19. 



Chapter 3 


What Would 
Mother Do? 

Joanna Wiebe 


The auctioneer nodded as I held up my bid card. The quilt 
was mine. 

A sunburst of three-inch multi-colored vintage-fabric par¬ 
allelograms, I owned a new quilt, hand-pieced by the women of 
the Julesburg Mennonite Church. My elation over my winning 
bid was shared by my sister Susan as we sat on the aluminum 
bleachers in a fair barn at the Hamilton County Fairgrounds 
in Aurora, Nebraska. We had met at this Mennonite Central 
Committee auction on an April Saturday to share our love of 
quilts and to do some homework. Susan had agreed to help me 
think about what to write about our mother. 

“People want to know that she was as great a mother as she 
is a great woman in her public life,” Susan said. 

I didn’t immediately respond, as I paused to witness an 
especially fine king-sized quilt raise almost S5,000 for the Men¬ 
nonite Central Committee. 

“Hmmm,” I said, hunting for a pen to take notes on the 
back of my bid card. “Of course she was a great mother. Just 
look at her children!” 

Susan listened patiently while I mused on the excellence of 
Katie’s children. James is a technological innovator and busi¬ 
nessman. Christine, who died in 2000, was a nurse and writer. 
Susan is a physician practicing General Internal Medicine. I 
am a writer and software designer. We have nurtured seven 
children, and so far, two grandchildren. We have followed our 
mother’s example of ethical behavior, and positive, energetic 
involvement in our families and the world. 

“By measure of her children. I’ll agree she was a great 
mother,” Susan said, breaking into my monologue. “But she did 
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not nurture us in a way that was rtpical of a Mennonite mother 
of the 1950s and 60s.” 


EXPLORING 

I find my mother's old Dutch oven. 

Heavy, black, spherical— 

I imagine it looked like this 

when father gave it to her 40 years ago. 

Now as I study that black hole in my kitchen, 

I feel conditions must be right 

to slip through this density of memories 

to their time, or at the very least, 

by some chance tilting, 

to snatch compressed messages 

from that dark space before my birth. 

Christine Wiebe - January 1989 


The main thing that was different was that she wrote. I 
first became aware of this unusual behavior in the mid-1950s, 
when we were living in the white frame parsonage in Hepburn, 
Saskatchewan. Slipped in antong all the other things Mommy 
did in a week, sometimes she put pieces of soft yellow foolscap 
into a typewriter, and rapidly tapped her fingers on the black 
keys. At other times, she tailored clothes for her three girls and 
herself (I will always be thankful for that beautiful blue dress 
with the black velvet trim and sparkly buttons). She ironed our 
clothes, including our father’s starched shirts (he almost always 
dressed up). She gardened and canned. She baked light, deli¬ 
cious bread in a wood- and coal-fired sto\ e. \’isiting church dig¬ 
nitaries and missionaries would roll up their sleeves and tuck 
their ties into their white shirt-fronts before giving themselves 
to her chicken soup, sucking every bit of meat off the bones, 
slurping the homemade noodles. My mother helped me strug- 
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gle through my math homework and engineered v\ild Easter 
egg hunts. She tuned into Saturday AJiernoon at the Opera on CBC 
radio, while we slid around on old woolen socks to polish the 
hardwood floors. We were proud to hear how she had once won 
a prize for her handwriting, a medal for being smart, a scholar¬ 
ship to study physics. For a treat, Mother would open her cedar 
chest and let us look at a watercolor she had painted, her wed¬ 
ding dress, photos of herself as a confident, beautiful young 
woman. She played the piano. She sang popular songs like 
“The Happy Wanderer,” and recited Wbrdsworth, Keats, Shel¬ 
ley, and other romantic poets: “I wandered lonely as a cloud 
that floats on high o’er vales and hills. When all at once I saw a 
crowd, A host, of golden daffodils...” Oh, I loved my mother. 
And she loved us. She was always available for questions and 
confidences. Except—when she was typing at her small desk 
under the stairs, by a window looking north over the prairie. 
WTien she was writing. 

My entire memory of my father, Walter William Wiebe, is 
of a man intensely focused on educating himself to take a role 
as a religious journalist in the church. I had a feeling that our 
family was special because our father was preparing to step into 
this greatness. There was a dark side to this focus on his educa¬ 
tion. I experienced a chronic and growing family tension around 
money. I was desolated by his absences when he attended sum¬ 
mer school, conferences and church meetings. But I was excited 
when he said that we were going to move to a place with lots of 
books, because by the fifth grade, I had read every book in the 
Hepburn, Saskatchewan public school library, and could finish 
in one day the two books doled out b>' the traveling bookmobile. 
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LETTING GO 

This is how it should be: 

Christmas vacation, and I am six; 

Daddy and I are driving outside the city 
to a great hill with untouched snow. 

Sun warms the car. 

I climb up the tracks Daddy makes 
hearing the crunch each time the first time. 

We stand at the top, just Daddy and I, breathing, 
and the sparrows laugh. 

"I'm afraid," I say. 

But then we're sailing 

and I'm safe on a narrow strip of wood 

clinging to his broad back, 

a solid thing in a swaying world, 

and I'm laughing and wishing 

we could fall like this forever 

into the sun sparkles and whipping wind 

and the white snowdrift 

waiting to embrace us 

over and over and over. 

Christine Wiebe - September 19, i 985 


So we left the parsonage and moved to Mrgil, Ontario. 
Our family expanded to include a friendly little brother, James. 
My father was very ill for a time. The six of us then moved to 
Kitchener, Ontario. After studying at Waterloo University and 
finishing his bachelor’s degree, our father moced to Syracuse 
University' in New York state to pursue a master’s degree in reli- 
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gious journalism. The rest of the family stayed behind in our 
little rented brick house on Bournemouth Street. Mother con¬ 
tinued to write articles and joined the Christian Writers Club. 
Additionally, she worked in temporary' secretarial jobs. Because 
she was gone from home more now, she began teaching us the 
formulas for making basic foods. Under her direction, we con¬ 
tinued to keep ourselves and our home clean and attractive. 
However, she did not teach us that any of the domestic arts 
were an end in themselves. For example, we did not quilt, or 
even consider quilting. Free time was for reading and writing. 
My sisters and I took the bus downtown to the public library 
and came home with stacks of exciting, delighting books. There 
were never any restrictions on what we could read. While my 
father was dubious whether I would gain anything from reading 
Boris Pasternak’s Dr. ^hivago, he let me plow through it. I took a 
touch-typing course. 

I begged for my own room, which Mother created by parti¬ 
tioning a corner of the basement with blankets. Here, a narrow 
beam of sunlight illuminated a thirteen-year-old girl perched 
before a small desk, like her mother’s, with a typewriter and 
a stack of soft yellow paper. I wrote long stories about First 
Nations’ princesses and lost children; poems featuring dead 
birds and bare trees. Late at night, when I was supposed to be 
sleeping, I read most of Dickens under the blankets with a flash¬ 
light. 

I am looking at a photo of our family, taken in late 1961 in 
our Kitchener living room. Although we are living on next to 
nothing, we’re impeccably dressed and coifFed. Mommy holds 
the baby. Daddy is home from Syracuse for Christmas. We face 
the photographer solemnly. We are about to change our lives, 
yet again. For our father is almost done with his education and 
is about to take the important church position our whole lives 
have been about, for as long as I can remember. 
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One year later, in mid-November, 1962, we are living in a 
drafU’ rented house in Hillsboro, Kansas. Our father is gone. 
Months after having achieved his life’s dream, he finally died 
of that mysterious thing that was growing inside him for many 
years. Mrs. Walter Wiebe is now a single parent of four chil¬ 
dren: I am fourteen, Susan is eleven, Christine is seven, and 
James is three, just days away from his fourth birthday. 


CHILDREN UNDER FOURTEEN NOT ADMITTED 

I climb down the stairs in Daddy's shoes. 

Mother gives me some death words. 

They don't fit anyway. 

Take them back, Mother. 

Relatives fly to our house like black birds. 

Circled in uncle's lap I watch. 

"What did that mean?" 

"We're talking German, Chrissie." 

At the back of the church a long box 
With a person in it. 

I want to look inside 
But I'm too far away. 

Under the fir trees: a stone and a hole. 

Is it really six feet? 

Why is the lid shut? 

May I move closer. Mother? 

Christine Wiebe 


W’c all missed—unspeakably— the vibrant presence of 
Walter W'illiam Wiebe. We didn’t feel like a family any more. 
But in our bereavement and isolation, our family could not 
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turn to counselors, psychotherapists, or school psychologists, for 
there weren’t any. VVe heard Christian platitudes about death. 
We hid our bewilderment and pain from Hillsboro, our church, 
and often, even from each other. I cried alone. 

But we had our Mother. 

The week after my father’s funeral, mommy sat down at her 
typewriter to write dozens of well-composed letters to caregiv¬ 
ers, community members, friends, and family. She vividly told 
the story of our father’s illness and death, carefully explained 
our circumstances, warmly thanked people for their cards and 
letters, their gifts and visits. Even in such a time, she had the 
presence of mind to make carbon copies of her letters, which, 
years later, she shared with us. The letters reveal a person strug¬ 
gling with great challenges, extremely short of money, yet gra¬ 
cious, determined and scarcely rev'ealing the immense feeling 
of being overwhelmed. In the letters, as she enters a period of 
mighty grief for the loss of her beloved husband, she nonethe¬ 
less appears to be organized, thinking logically, communicating 
expressively, and in touch with some inner vision of how our 
lives could be re-ordered to become more efficient and sensible. 

These are some of the talents Katie used—at last—to cre¬ 
ate a settled, coherent home for her family. I was greatly relieved 
when she said our moving-around days were over and that we 
would stay in Kansas. She went to work full-time. Within two 
years, we were living in our own modern ranch-style home with 
a yard, a garage, and large trees. I graduated from Hillsboro 
High School, and studied two years at Tabor College while liv¬ 
ing at home. During those five years, I also was participant, sup¬ 
port system, and witness of my mother’s approach to single par¬ 
enting. I had not previously known a single parent, so I had no 
expectations. I took it for granted that she was only doing what 
any mother would do if left with four children. Now I see how 
exceptional she was. 

One of her challenges was that as a fatherless family of 
three girls and a toddler boy, few knew how to relate to us. Our 
mother felt like “an incomplete social unit.” I saw that we were 
not invited to visit at my friends’ homes, the homes that had 
both a mother and a father. 
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Being urban Canadians, we did not fit into the local cul¬ 
ture. The Low German Mennonite Brethren town of Hillsboro, 
Kansas was all at once more lowbrow, more rural, and worldlier 
than the Russian-German Mennonite culture we had known 
in Kitchener, although these Kansas Mennonites had come to 
America several generations earlier. I walked into school wear¬ 
ing dresses which had been sewn by Mother, with love and skill. 
But these girls in Hillsboro wore store-bought skirts and sweat¬ 
ers, nylon stockings and high heels, jewelry- and makeup. They 
teased their hair into bouffant beehives. I’d never had a date. 
Some of the girls here made out with boys; a few were going 
steady. Our family didn’t even have a television set and never lis¬ 
tened to popular radio. But some of my new classmates got up 
early to do farm chores before coming to school, singing along 
to Loretta Lynn and Patsy Cline on KFDI, and the Beach Boys, 
the Crv’stals, the Shirelles, and the Chiffons on KEYN. They 
talked about what they had seen last night on The Beverh’ Hill¬ 
billies, Candid Camera, and The Ed Sullivan Show. Nobody 
had heard of any of the poets Mother had brought into ni)- life. 
In the Kitchener Memorial Auditorium, I had been part of the 
Mennonite World Conference and a Billy Graham rev'ival, as 
well as in the audience for the Vienna Boys Choir from Austria. 
Here in Hillsboro, I was invited to football games, pajama par¬ 
ties, and hay rides. 

Because w'e were different, our family became emotion¬ 
ally interdependent. We turned to our mother for our sup¬ 
port, encouragement, affirmation, and friendship, and Mommy 
leaned on us too; to the point where we became very sensitive to 
one another’s moods. Mommy sometimes felt despondent and 
said she w as afraid she couldn’t do a good job with us as a single 
parent. She said to us, “You have no father but our Father in 
Heaven.” We read an article by Billy Graham which seemed to 
suggest that it is verv^ harmful for children to grow up with only 
one parent. Some in the communitv' suggested strongly that 
Mother should remarry as soon as possible. I coldly told her, “I 
don’t mind at all if you would ever want to get married again, 
but the day you did, I would leave home.” Then I felt bad for 
what I had said and tried hard to make her happy, to behave 
well, to obey her. I memorized jokes to tell at the dinner table. 
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I slowly awoke from the fog of my grief to realize with 
horror that I was now living in a dull town of 2400 persons 
stuck out in the middle of what seemed like nowhere. As I 
finished high school, I often felt alone and angry, and almost 
always unchallenged by my schoolwork. I invented an imagi¬ 
nary friend and became obsessed with boys. I did my chores 
sluggishly, carelessly. I thought about killing myself I blamed 
myself for my father’s death and fantasized about bringing him 
back to life. I ate too much. I experienced stress-induced coro¬ 
nary artery spasms and chest pains. I began to butt heads with 
Mother over abstract topics such as existentialism and panthe¬ 
ism, and wrestled with her over the power issues that emerged 
because I would take care of the children until five-thirty, when 
she arrived home from work to take back the reins of authority. 
Once I complained that Jamie was getting spoiled because she 
wouldn’t discipline him, and I didn’t know how, and she cried. 
She told me she longed to spend more time with him. Some¬ 
times, Mother and I would clash against each other so hard that 
we would both wind up in tears. Memories of these times are 
now still painful to us, especially James, who was so young when 
he witnessed them. 

The other children were more even-keeled. However, 
Mother had other kinds of challenges with them. For example, 
Susan had two operations for a ruptured appendix, and Chris¬ 
tine became ill with what was initially diagnosed as rheumatoid 
arthritis, then systemic lupus erythematosus. 

Where should Mother turn for support? What could she 
offer her children as a w'ay to work with their emotions? What 
would strengthen our family? Hillsboro offered us narrow 
resources. The Parkview Mennonite Brethren Church was an 
emotionally inhibited environment, although some of the mem¬ 
bers loved us well, particularly John B. and Susie Jost, and P.B. 
and Hannah Willems. Mother received the gift of their friend¬ 
ship, which gave us all a happy, safe haven where we could relax 
and be ourselves. However, despite the generous warmth of 
some of its members, the church in general was not a place to 
go for emotional healing. It also was not a place to wonder out 
loud about existentialism and pantheism. 
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To nurture us emotionally and spiritually, Mother re-in\ig- 
orated our practice of family worship. Everv’ evening after sup¬ 
per, we prayed together and read Bible verses and sections from 
books like Oswald Chambers’ My Utmost for His Highest: “Never 
reserve anything. Pour out the best you have, and always be 
poor. Never be diplomatic and careful about the treasure that 
God gives. This is poverty triumphant!” 

Mother also encouraged us to write and journal, practices 
Christine and I adopted. By example, she taught us how to see 
the stories in our lives, and tell them. 

She thought carefully about the new cultural influences we 
were encountering, and used her discrimination to make choices 
about where we would engage and where we would hold firm to 
our family's \ alues. She filled in the low-cut bodice of my party 
dress with frothy chiffon trim. She bought a television set and 
we watched Star Trek. We attended football games, and after¬ 
wards, talked about how silly we felt when we joined the others 
in cheering out loud. 

Mother w'as often not at home, and when she was, she 
kept office hours. This was because she was gaining her bach¬ 
elor’s, and then master’s degrees, while working full time. James 
remembers how special he felt when she put aside the papers 
she was grading to give him time and attention. He remembers 
that his Mom was very protective of her youngest child. 

“She had a very good mommy radar -she knew where the 
dragons lay,” he told me recently. 
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TELL NO MAN 

My mother seduced me with quiet 
while she carried me in utero. 

I can see her now reading, 
a book propped on her silently swelling stomach, 
as they shifted in the wind. 

And then long evenings without speech, 

her knitting needles clicking a counterpoint to the clock, 

while Daddy wrote under the gooseneck lamp. 

They drank a pot of tea before bedtime, 

and while Daddy explained 

Mother said,"Yes," and "uh huh."She listened. 

In the night I woke her with my kicks 
Because I could not shout in the womb 
that I had fallen in love 
with the silence between her breaths. 

Because she was wise she waited 
until I had learned not to speak. 

Christine Wiebe 


After working for awhile at the same publishing company 
that had enlisted my father to move to Kansas, Mother became 
a professor of English at Tabor College. And she continued to 
write. In the 1950s, her first published articles had been bylined, 
“Mrs. Walter Wiebe.” Now her work was under her own name: 
Katie Wiebe. She discussed with us children whether she should 
include her maiden name in her byline, too. So we witnessed 
her evolution into the writer, “Katie Funk Wiebe.” 

Recently, I found an instmctive photo on the website of the 
Canadian Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches. This 
photo depicts a group of women attending a session of the 1966 
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Canadian Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches. The 
women sit apart from tlie men in the back rows of the Eden 
Christian College gymnasium. 

The year that photo was taken, women around the world 
were taking a front seat. Indira Gandhi was elected India’s third 
prime minister. Betty Friedan founded the National Organi¬ 
zation for Women (NOW), Roberta Bignay became the first 
woman to run in the Boston Marathon, Janis Joplin gave her 
first live concert, and Billie Jean King won her first Wimbel- 
don singles title. And in Kansas, Katie Funk \\iebe was saying, 
“women can no longer look for safe, easy roles away from the 
social and intellectual ferment of our age.” In May of 1966, 
she attended the Maranatha Christian Writers Conference at 
\V inona Lake, Indiana and returned ready to do something 
with her writing. 

Our family dinners became excited explorations of Big 
Ideas. Daring questions were asked. For months, Betty' Friedan’s 
The Feminuie Mystique took the place of honor on top of our 
bookshelf in the dining room! Mother wrote many articles 
relating to the liberation of women, imiting understanding by 
being open about her own experience as a wdow on the fringes 
of Hillsboro, Kansas society. At the same time that she advo¬ 
cated for changing roles for women in the church, she valued 
the Mennonite Brethren church and looked for way's to broaden 
her role there. This created both an inner and outer tension, 
which played out in our family' dynamics. 

It was a big day for the family when our Mother!!! y/zs invited 
to speak in the “Big” Hillsboro Mennonite Brethren church 
(although not from the pulpit). In the church, we four sat near 
the front, eagerly watching her. She looked poised and beautiful 
in her dark blue dress, and spoke fluently, with many interest¬ 
ing stories, making complete sense, in words that anyone could 
understand. I was proud to be her daughter. Then we went 
home to eat Sunday dinner, a pot roast with potatoes, carrots 
and onions, which had been slowly mellowing into tender won¬ 
derfulness in the oven as she had been speaking. We were all 
elated. Mother had preached! 

“No, children, it wasn’t preaching,” she said, “I didn’t speak 
from the pulpit, and that’s an important difference.” 
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“I don’t see any difference,” I said. 

She smiled, ruefully. 

The phone rang. 

We all stopped chewing to listen. She answered buoyantly, 
but in a minute, her voice lost its confident ring, slowed. 

She came back to the table, looking uncomfortable and 
tense. 

She said that the caller—a man in the church had criti¬ 
cized her sharply for wearing a dress with such a short skirt, just 
below the knees. She was being provocative, he had said. 

“It isn’t a thing for a Christian woman to do, sister,” he had 
chided her. “Bad enough that you stand in front of the church 
and speak. But in such a dress_” 

I wanted so much to comfort Mother, help her feel better. 

“He’s weird” I said, using the nastiest word I could think of 
“What difference does it make what you wear?” 

Susan spoke up. “You made a very' good sermon,” she said. 
“I could understand every word. That’s the main thing. That 
guy is crazy.” 

“That’s not kind,” said Mother. 

“He was not kind to you,” said Christine, softly, and got up 
from her chair to hug her mommy. Jamie joined them as Susan 
and 1 sat stiffly in our dining room chairs, not knowing what to 
say, angrily looking out the window at the road. I closed my 
eyes and pretended I was litde again, on holiday in northern 
Saskatchewan, Daddy' driving our brown Chevy through piney, 
rocky landscapes painted by a glowing sunset. 

“It’s alright, children,” said Mother. “Let’s not let that man 
make us bitter. Let’s eat dinner. Then after dinner, Joanna, will 
you watch Jamie so I can finish grading those papers? Christine, 
can you work with Susan on your science homework? Then at 
ten to three, we’ll leave for the play at Tabor College.” 

Now the quilt auction was almost over. The late afternoon 
sky was turning yellow-grey; a storm was brewing. 1 knew I 
should get on the highway' if I was going to beat the weather. 
Susan admired a quilt purchased by her friend’s mother, then 
turned back to me with a summary' of our discussion. 

“That’s how Mother was,” Susan said. “She gave us the 
knowledge that we can do hard work. She was telling us: ‘I can 
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do things that are unpleasant, difficult, and tedious. 1 can do 
things atypical for my social group, even when I am criticized or 
misunderstood. I can handle the internal conflict between my 
need for acceptance and my need to be true to my self and what 
I am called to do. And I can do those hard things for years.’” 

In 1967, at the age of 19,1 explored the borders of a wider 
u'orld as I interned at Reba Place Fellowshi|3 in E\anston, Illi¬ 
nois. In the fall, I enrolled at the University of Kansas. I had 
been helping with the younger children for so long that I now 
felt eonflicted about abandoning the family and striking out 
on my own. James coveted my affection and seeing me when I 
came home from college was ver\’ important to him. Christine 
clung to me emotionally, and was distressed at some of my new 
behaviors. She was afraid that I wasn’t a Christian any more. 
She prayed for me and worried about me. Mother drove three 
hours north to visit me at university bringing the children, and 
picnics. She began the practice of writing me a weekly letter, 
with detailed new's, encouragement, support, jokes, and family 
updates. But despite all that she did, I was temporarily lost to 
the family and myself After a year and a half, I dropped out 
of school and staved for a few months at the Salvation Army 
Home for Unwed Mothers in fVlchita, until my son Matthew 
William was born. Just stating those bare facts does not begin to 
describe the experience. 

In 1970, I launched a commune with my boyfriend, on St. 
Francis Street in Wichita, blocks away from our friends at the 
Mennonite Voluntary Service house. Christine worried about 
letdng slip any information about my living arrangements to 
Mother’s friends in Hillsboro. “I wouldn’t care if my friends 
knew,” Chris wrote. “But if some of the people in the Parkview 
church knew there would be a big stink. What kind of a church 
is that? We put on a front as if everything is just fine. We never 
really communicate about what bothers us most deeply with the 
people in the church. Wc never get past the surface.” 

Mother struggled to understand my actions, an unsteady 
mixture of individuation, rebellion, and stepping in her femi¬ 
nist footsteps. She had written about how men and women in 
the church “need each other’s support, but not at the expense 
of one another.” I was not patient enough to work through that 
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struggle in the Mennonite Brethren Church, or in any church, 
for that matter. 

In 1971, at the age of 19, Susan moved to Omaha to go to 
nursing school; she married a year later. Christine’s illness was 
diagnosed as lupus and she spent a summer at the National Insti¬ 
tutes of Health, then moved into a Tabor College dormitory in 
September of 1972. 

Christine was intrigued by my experiment in communal 
living. WTile she was at Tabor she took a trip to explore Chris¬ 
tian intentional communities. Mother told Christine that com¬ 
munal living held no appeal for her because she cherished her 
privacy and independence. 

Nonetheless, with James as the only child still at home. 
Mother often told Christine that she was lonely. She also told 
Christine that she was feeling the pull to write more, but that she 
was “not willing to stake her financial security on her writing 
talent.” Christine commented, “I would like her to do what she 
wants to do.” By April of 1976, Katie Funk Wiebe was writing 
a book about her experiences as a widow. 

At the MCC quilt auction, the grey-haired quilt bidders 
in the paid chairs at the front of the room were getting to their 
feet, showing off their purchases, finding their families, debat¬ 
ing whether to go back to the food building to get one more 
paper bag of warm, sugar-dusted, raisin-studded portzelky. The 
sky was darkening and a stiff wind was rattling the metal roofs 
of the fairground buildings. 

However, I had one more topic to bring up with Susan 
before we parted. 

“When you were young, did Mother ask you if you would 
take Jesus into your heart?” 

“Yes,” she said, “I was around five.” 

Christine also told me about how Mother had introduced 
her to Jesus, not just as an idea, but “as a living Person who is 
interested deeply in me.” 

“For me,” I said, “when I was about six years old. Mother 
asked me if I would like Jesus to come into my heart. I said yes, 
not knowing what I was choosing. I remember that she prayed 
with me, the Saskatchewan prairie wind tossing our hair as we 
stood in the back yard with our eyes closed and hands folded. 
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As I grew up, I read the Bible and went to Sunday School, but 
most importandy, I watched her live, to see how a follower of 
Jesus did things.” 

Mother eventually became my guru, modeling the way, 
as I strained to li\e with the difficult consequences of my ear¬ 
lier choices. For example, for many years, my even' day was 
tinged with despair that the Kansas legal system would forever 
keep me from my son, who had been adopted. Then one day, 
as a new mother of my second son, Da\id Miguel, and living a 
hard life in a new citv', working ten to twelve hours a day, I real¬ 
ized that I had a key to making things work for me. I decided 
that when in difficult circumstances, I would ask myself, “What 
would Mother do?” Mothering my sons David and Zachary, 
working in the corporate world, writing and expressing myself, 
and at last, after twenty-seven years, meeting and learning to 
know my son. Bill, this was my mantra: 1 Vhat would Mother do? 


IN THE BLUE WILLOW PLATE 

I have walked miles on narrow paths 
to this place in the story where I sit 
encircled by the willow's green serenity, 
I gaze across the pond at a gazebo 
and recognize at last it is the one 
in Mother's plate, the one she placed 
above the rest, "because it tells a story." 

I know now who I am 

that messengers are on their way, 

the lovers plan their flight 

and I need wait for nothing 

but the wind to ripple willow wands 

and startle words from me 

like birds surprised in flight. 

Christine Wiebe 
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Upon asking this question, I would feel the tears dr)' on 
my face, my spine straighten, my brain swing into high gear, 
my confidence strengthen. Solutions would begin to appear. I 
would build relationships. Make friends. Think logically^ Be gra¬ 
cious. Organize my calendar. Make lists and prioritize. Write 
letters. Reach out for help. Have faith in positive outcomes. 
Pray. Persevere. Create a better world. 

Some of these gifts came more naturally than others. Along 
the way, I developed my own strengths, and integrated them 
with these gifts from Mother. 

And she’s still ahead of me on the path, my mother. I have 
gained wisdom by watching how she has managed her aging 
process. As I approach retirement, I reflect on the style in which 
she downsized her career, home, and possessions when she still 
had lots of energy to do it. I learn how to manage loss and 
change as I see how she responds as one after another dear 
friend or family member weakens, dies. I see that she grieves 
and then makes new friends, deepens other connections. 

On July 5, 1964, when we were all struggling to learn how 
to live without Walter William Wiebe, I wrote a prayer in my 
journal for my Mother: 

Eternal Father of us all, I come unto thee in prayer 
for my Mother. 

For the rich gifts of life that she has freely bestowed 
upon me, I give thee now these words of thanks. 

For the measureless gift of physical life itself - 

For patience through long nights of illness - 

For an understanding heart when my feet stumbled 
in finding the true path - 

For guidance against shipwreck and for freedom in 
which to grow - 

For these gifts of a wise Mother 1 give my thanks to 
thee and to her. 

Grant me patience and understanding when her 
thoughts are not the same as my thoughts. 

Lead me slowly though it be, into the larger 
wisdom that she has gained from life. 

Make me a steady support for her, in these years of 
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maturing hopes. 

In the nante of Him who said to his earthK' 
parents, ‘Did ye not know that I must be about 
my Father’s business?’” 

At the age of sixteen, when I wrote this prayer, I had a 
Mother who was diligent, concerned, questing, wise, organized, 
gracious, perseverant, driven to express herself in written and 
spoken word. She still has these qualities, but they don't define 
her now as they did then. The Mother I have now is also relaxed 
and celebratory, with a twinkle in her eye and a ready hug. 

Katie is now well-known in certain circles, admired, stud¬ 
ied. She made a measurable impact on the role of women in 
the church. Through teaching, writing, and speaking publicly, 
she has helped people learn how' to tell their stories, how' to age 
more gracefully, how to grow spiritually. But these achievements 
happened out in the world. At home, she is Mother. 
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To You, My Father 

Katie Funk Wiebe 

I have written this column often in my mind. When my father 
dies, I have asked myself, what will I say about this man whose life 
placed a burden on me, at once both light and heavy? Last week he 
died. 

During recent visits to my parents there was less and less of 
the kind of stuff scholars now call oral history. But after I returned 
to Kansas, memories often rushed in how I, the middle child of five, 
spent many hours as his Saturday helper in the store. 

I saw again the man who carried out hundred-pound sacks 
of flour on his shoulder, who whistled as he moved quickly from 
task to task, and who was caught up with a love of the inge¬ 
nious—schemes for perpetual motion and the way the pyramids 
might have been erected. These images replaced those of the thin, 
stooped, silent man I had just visited. 

Only in recent years when I saw the forest instead of the 
trees, could I generalize about my father's influence on my life. He 
admired punctuality, thoroughness and excellence in others. He 
yearned for harmony in his life, in the church, and in society.There¬ 
fore he struggled with problems of disunity, ecclesiastical pos¬ 
turing and war. 

He was generous with his money almost to a fault, particularly 
to people in need. He had never learned to openly show his feel¬ 
ings, so love often took the form of a gift left behind or casually 
handed over. 

I recognize I inherited some of his puzzlements about life: the 
divisions in the church, the struggle between tradition and change. 
My file of his longer letters indicates that questions about scriptural 
interpretation interested him even after retirement. 

When I started writing on behalf of the greater use of women's 
gifts in the church, he cautioned, "If you go against the wind, Katie, 
you'll get sand and dust in your face." He knew of life's storms, for 
he had stood in the midst of disrupted patterns of life often. 

Only in later years did I think to ask him how he had become 
a Christian. To my surprise I learned that the turnaround in his 
life had occurred while he had been a conscientious objector in 
the army during World War 1. Amid the regular involvement with 
death, he had become convicted of his sinfulness and need for 
eternal life. 
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This action was followed by obeying God's call to become a 
deacon evangelist. He found he enjoyed public work, but during 
the depression in Canada he had had to decide between evange¬ 
lism on the road and taking care of a growing family. He opted to 
become a lay minister. 

Once, as we sat together in my parents' retirement home in 
Clearbrook, B.C., I asked him to tell me about his favorite sermon. 
Without hesitation, he recalled most of it, point for point. 

As he talked I knew he was back in Rosental, in the Ukraine, 
in his father's windmill on the hill at the end of the village. He had 
grown up as a miller's son. Each son in turn had had to learn to 
sharpen the two-yard wide millstone and to operate the mill as 
each of us children had had to learn to serve customers and fill 
shelves. 

His text was from John 3:8; "The wind bloweth where it listeth 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
Cometh, and whither it goeth; so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit." 

Because each wind has its own characteristics, a miller in the 
Ukraine had to know the winds intimately to make them work for 
him. In British Columbia, Father often sat and watched the wind 
circle along the valleys, unlike the winds of his youth. But in the 
prairies, the winds were the same as in Russia. 

"I never knew when the West wind would begin, for it starts 
slowly," he told me."I would wet my finger and turn it in the air to 
feel the wind even before I could see branches moving. When it 
cooled my finger, I knew it was time to prepare the blades of the 
mill. The wind would be steady, dependable for several days at a 
time. 

"And like this West wind, many people cannot say the exact 
time of their spiritual birth. Though you can't see the wind, you can 
feel it. You can see its activity—the branches waving. You can't see 
the Spirit working in a life, producing the new birth, but you can 
see the deeds of the Spirit." 

He compared the South wind, one which worked well during 
the day, but then stopped suddenly at nightfall and blew hard from 
the opposite direction, to Christians who start the Christian life 
well, but then suddenly change direction to go their own way. 

The stormy East wind often blew many directions at once, 
making it an unsatisfactory wind to harness for the mill. Some 
people are like this wind—directionless—experiencing confusion 
as a result. 
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The North wind, which blew long and strong for weeks, like 
the fair weather Christian, lost its strength when the warm spring 
weather arrived. Simiiarly, prosperity saps the Christian's strength. 

Someone said to me today, "You look like him, Katie." I hope 
that along with his physicai characteristics I may have passed along 
his inquiring attitude and giving spirit to my children. 


Katie Funk Wiebe, "To You, My Father," Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, May 
27,1986,13. 
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Chapter 4 


A Widow’s 
Journey 

Darlene Klassen 


Exposing the Journey 

So many words could describe the season of widowhood: 
a season of winter, of grief, of darkness, of a fog, of being lost. 
It is both a private and unique journey, marked differently for 
each woman, colored by the particular person who has gone 
and the nature of their relationship; as well as a common jour¬ 
ney, inhabited always by some new and alien realities—new iso¬ 
lation, new identity, new horizons, new expectations, and new 
challenges. It is often a silent journey, a silence that comes not 
only because of the male voice that disappears, but also from 
the fear of judgment for choices made. Moving too quickly, 
moving too slowly, remembering too much, remembering too 
little; looking for the “right” way to do things and finding that 
none of the current options fit that description. The “right” 
way disappeared along with the husband and they wonder if 
they are locked forever in a second choice, in a “flat” world. 
This is the way Katie Funk Wiebe describes women left silent 
with their widowhood: looking outwardly for cues, or looking 
inwardly—finding little congruence between the two perspec¬ 
tives.* 

Katie Funk Wiebe gives voice to the widow as she exposes 
and examines her own widow journey. She has the courage to 
step out of the shadows, revealing the loss, the shockwaves, and 
her particular path to another side of life. Her voice invites oth¬ 
ers into the conversation, whether to question or to affirm, as 
she processes loss and reflects on the God who was her compan¬ 
ion on this journey. In giving voice to her season of grief and 
naming some of the realities of widowhood, she creates a space 
for others to speak. And as Katie continues to reflect, to study 
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and to write, she goes beyond creating space. She helps to build 
a platform for widows to speak, a place for widows to belong. 
As she struggles with the realities of identity and a name, as she 
reveals the struggle after the loss, and then marks the end of 
widowhood, she articulates a path forward. 

Gaining Her Own Voice 

Katie has written at some length of her early struggles to fit 
her thoughts and gifts into the constraints of the world around 
her. Her latest autobiography, You A’ever Gave Me a A'ame, reflects 
many of the conflicts she experienced as she sought to discover 
her role as a female student, as the wife of a pastor in rural Sas¬ 
katchewan Mennonite Brethren churches, and as an editor and 
writer.^ 

Her husband Walter struggled with her. WTien he became 
the editor of a new' publication. The Youth Worker, in 1952, she 
began to tvork with him. As his work and commitments took up 
more of his time over the years, Katie became involved in the 
production and eventually did the bulk of the editing and writ¬ 
ing for this periodical. Their futile attempts to attach her own 
name to her work resulted in their resignation from this position 
in 1961, as Walter “became uncomfortable” v\ith taking credit 
for work that belonged to his wife.^ 

Katie names the fall of 1961 as the beginning of the “kin¬ 
dergarten” of her grief Walter was accepted by New York’s 
Syracuse University’ in the religious journalism sequence of a 
master’s program. “I didn’t know then that that winter would 
be m\’ kindergarten lesson in liHng alone. In another year 
that experience would be mine as a widow.”'* In January of 
this kindergarten year, Katie began to write the biweekly col¬ 
umn “Women and the Church” for The Christian Leader. Wal¬ 
ter’s ongoing illness, and then his death in November of 1962 
quickly led her to the brink of widowhood, then past kindergar¬ 
ten into a new and stark reality. 

/Vthough we stand on the other side of Katie’s many reflec¬ 
tions on widowhood, her writings in the 1960s are remarkably 
silent on the topic. A bit of math and a bit of digging through 
a massive bibliography reveals a wide span of time between her 
initiation into widowhood and the reader’s invitation to peer 
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into the journey. In the months leading up to and follovving 
Walter’s death her column refers only occasionally and gen¬ 
erally to losses that may have been experienced by readers in 
their lives, losses that may cause them to question God or to 
wrestle with him. As she moves through the days and months 
of raw grief she chooses not to write of this grief, but of ideas 
and issues, encouraging women to read, to think, and to be 
informed. 

Though she kept her grief out of the printed domain for 
a season, it began to leak out in carefully guarded words: “Il'^o 
can measure the darkness which comes with the loneliness when a 
loved one is taken through death, or as you daily watch a child, a 
wife or husband grow weaker through physical suffering.”^ Ten 
months later in a still guarded reflection called “When You Sor¬ 
row,” she addressed the choice to be made between bitterness 
and acceptance in a time of sorrow.® In July of 1964, another 
publication, Christian Living, published her article “To Be a 
Widow.’” Then, after almost eight years, a sudden increase: 

• “Memo from a Widow,” Aiennonite Brethren Herald', 

• “Widowhood is Coming,” Christian Living', 

• “Widowhood W ithout Worry,” The ALessenger, 

• “Women Alone in a Couples World,” Canadian Mennonite 
Reporter, 

• “Can A Widow Sur\ive in Today’s Church?” Eternity, 

• "Widows and Singles.. .Pushed Out of Noah’s Ark,” 

The Christian Leader A' 

Finally, in 1976, fourteen years after Walter’s death, her book. 
Alone, A Widow’s Search for Joy was published.® 

Katie’s initiation into grief was also her initiation into a 
prolific writing career, but, for a time, she kept these domains 
separate. She developed her voice as a writer before adding to it 
the shades of widowhood. It is remarkable to read the columns 
of 1962 and 1963 in The Christian Leader together v\ith Katie’s 
later reflections in Alone. The latter reveals the journey, the for¬ 
mer barely gives the reader a nod as to its existence. 

The German poet Rainer Maria Rilke speaks rather vio¬ 
lently of exposing an inward journey: “For I still didn’t under¬ 
stand fame,” he writes, “that public demolition of someone 
who is in the process of becoming, whose building-site the mob 
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breaks into, knocking down his stones.”'” Perhaps it is easier to 
restrain the words and the emotions, so that no one can com¬ 
ment on them, or even to try prematurely to help you out of the 
struggle. As Katie has noted, “writing is a form of giving one¬ 
self away, of standing in the public square without clothes.”" 

Ironically, widowhood often provides a platform for women 
to speak, if they so choose, of this place; revealing the darkness, 
and the ways that God is able to heal and give strength for the 
journey’. The loss of my own husband resulted in opportunities 
to speak of my life, telling the story of loss and then healing. 
Over time, I found that it is more acceptable for a Mennonite 
Brethren widow to speak publicly from pain and healing than 
from passion and conviction. It has been surprisingly dilTicult 
to find a voice to speak words of conviction and theology from 
a platform of loss. 

In developing a voice that spoke first of issues and ideas, 
and then of grief, Katie built a foundation for a different voice 
for the widow. Her uniqueness is found in her ability to write 
broadly, w'hile at the same time allowing grief to hav'e its w'ay 
with her- not to abort the process, but to face it honestly, and 
to continue to deal with it. Later, when the time came to write 
of widowhood, she was able to revisit her grief, examining it 
from different angles, and u.sing it to color her thinking in other 
areas of life. 

Choosing A Name 

In the shadows of her early struggle to write under her own 
name rather than that of her husband, the various renditions of 
Katie’s name suggests the inner wrestling with identity. From 
the first issues of the column “Women and the Church” in The 
Christian Leader, “Mrs. Katie Wiebe” stands in a strong font at the 
beginning of each column just below the title. Fifteen months 
after Walter’s death, a new name, “Katie Funk Wiebe” appears 
in a smaller, italicized font at tbe bottom of the page.'^ In the 
follow'ing issue, the old name, “Mrs. Katie Wiebe,” reappears, 
but in the changed font at the bottom of the page.'^ Finally, on 
March 1 7, 1964, “Katie Funk Wiebe” becomes the permanent 
title of the columnist, located at the bottom of the page." 
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Twelve years later we are told of the profound inner tur¬ 
moil that swirled behind the scenes of this small visible shift. 
A small deletion (“Mrs.” disappears), a small addition (“Funk” 
inserted), and the position and font shift. In Alone Katie pulls 
back the curtain; 

After Walter’s death, some persons insisted on 
calling me Mrs. Walter Wlebe, because ^“Vniy 
Vanderbilt said that’s the way a widow should 
be referred to. Yet I knew, and they knew, that 
I was no longer Mrs. Walter Wiebe. Walter 
was dead. How could I be the wife of a dead 
man? Suddenly I had lost my role. I retained 
the name, but it was an empty tide. I had 
no concept of ni)' true identity. I was a noth¬ 
ing. A total blah. I couldn’t answer the ques¬ 
tion, W’ho are you? I never answered “Mrs. 

Walter Wiebe” as I heard other widows do, 
for that answer shrieked a lie. He was dead, 
dead, dead.’^ 

The public documentation of the name change only hinted at 
the inner struggle for identity, but the shift reflected a new direc¬ 
tion, a new idendty, a determined and single widowed voice. 

Revealing the Struggle 

Katie’s first book, Alone: A I Vidow’s Search for Joy, reveals 
much of the private struggle of life after Walter’s death. The 
second edition, Alone: A Search for Joy, published in 1987, gives a 
different perspecdve. A profound snapshot of a widow’s jour¬ 
ney is found in the first few pages as Katie \i\idly combines the 
specific details of her loss with the universal realities of widow¬ 
hood."’ These fi\'e pages chart the path of hope with sorrow, 
perspecdve with intimacy, the pracdcal as well as the theological 
struggle. Kade speaks intensely of the darkness of widowhood: 
the desoladon of the new “widow” name which is not a name, 
the struggle to forge a new identity and direcdon, the treatment 
of widows as less than a person, and the challenge of singly tak¬ 
ing on the work that was previously shared by two.'" Her writ¬ 
ing reveals a recurring struggle against bitterness as she gives 
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\'oice to the ongoing nature of significant pain, and to tlic effort 
required to let it change and shape us, not by bitterly struggling 
against it, but by wrestling to accept it.'” 

While part of the struggle of widowhood is connected to 
identity, a significant part of the wrestling can be connected 
to direction. The path through the early years of widowhood 
becomes a prism that changes the entire trajectory' of a life. 
Sometimes the change is deliberate as the one who is left exam¬ 
ines an earlier direction and decides not to continue. Sometimes 
the trajectory changes because one person’s gifts and energies 
are simply not sufficient to continue to mot e forward on a path 
that previously required both partners to be fully engaged in 
contributing gifts and energies in a single direction. Sometimes 
the trajectory' changes because the partner who is gone held the 
keys to the dreams and goals and the one who is left behind was 
the support, the enabler, the enhancer. When the key-holder 
is gone, the gifts of the helper can be frustrating rather than 
enabling. Some, when examining their previous goals, choose 
to lay down the gifts they were using to pursue these goals and 
look for a new direction; others simply stop seeking. 

Katie faced this search for direction as w'ell. With Wal¬ 
ter’s death, their joint goal of pursuing religious journalism was 
quickly buried beneath the responsibility of being the only par¬ 
ent left to provide both care and income for her family. She 
wrote; 

The experience of widowhood probably 
caused the greatest change in my thinking... 

As a widow, I had to accept this truth: Faith¬ 
fulness to God is more important than faith¬ 
fulness to tradition, or to earlier maps one 
had made for one’s life. I had accepted as my 
role in life, as the will of God, that I should be 
a housewife and mother. I never planned to 
leave that comfy spot. God had put me there. 

I liked my place. Then I was forced to change 
my role. Widow hood changed the road signs 
and sent me down a new path. When my hus- 
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band died, I thought I was lost again— but 
God has helped me find my way.'^ 

Yet, when two job offers were presented to Katie after Walter’s 
death, one with the Board of Missions, and one with the Pub¬ 
lishing House, Katie chose the Publishing House and began to 
move in a similar direction as before.^” Her role and the par¬ 
ticular path have changed, it is clear that the trajectory has been 
tested by separation, but it is still pursued. She continued to 
write for The Christian Leader and slowly steered herself toward 
the newly shaped goals of “becoming a better writer,” and clari¬ 
fying for herself her “role as a woman in the church.”'^' 

Marking the End 

Twenty years after becoming a widow, Katie’s identity' 
changed again. Today’s Christian Homan carries an ardcle in 
1982 with the tide, “No Longer a Widow,” and Christian Living 
(December 1983) carries “Widowhood is Not a Lifelong Sen- 
tence.”^^ The second edition of Alone begins with the words: 
“Twenty' Years Later: NO LONGER A WIDOW’’^^ 

God didn’t expect you to be a widow the rest 
of your life. Widowhood was a psychological 
state and a term used in business and legal 
documents, but not a lifelong sentence.. .The 
question no longer was what did life owe you 
as a widow with young children, but w'hat did 
you owe life as a Christ-believer. What had 
God expected of a wife with a husband and 
four children in a coupled society'? The same 
as he now expected of a widow with four 
children in the same society. Discipleship, 
of course. That never ends with death or 
marriage.^'* 

These were new, untried words in their time. What other way 
was there out of widowhood than remarriage? Katie suggested 
a path and proceeded to map it in “Password: Discipleship, not 
Widowhood. 
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\Vhat is the significance of this? Why docs it stick in my 
mind as a particularly significant marker? If \vc examine the 
time frame set by Katie’s names, there is an immediate change 
in identity’ during the first months, and then a relati\ely long 
term in which she comes to grips with the deeper implications 
of the loss. She writes that she was thinking about this ending to 
widowhood for quite a long time before saying it out loud, and 
that new widows to whom she spoke did not understand how 
she could leave widowhood behind without remarrying.^'’ Katie 
took twenty years for doing the work of widowhood, engag¬ 
ing in a new life and direction before coming to the conclusion 
that she was no longer a widow. In doing so, she gi\ es \ oice to 
the widow’s journey and struggle to acknowiedge the joy and 
the life that was, while moving forward to the new life and joy 
that God holds out. Katie did it at one level the first time she 
changed her name. But she added a new level to it the second 
time, when she substituted the name “disciple” for “widow.” 

The spring of 2009 marked twenty years since my first hus¬ 
band died. As I read Katie Funk Wiebe’s writings, I revisited 
many of the places of grief blanketed by the layers of life and 
years. \Vhile Katie had to figure out how to leave her widow¬ 
hood behind, I struggled to carve a place for it. Re-marriage 
created a new identity, but did not prevent the need for the long¬ 
term work of integrating loss and life. This work of grief the 
processing of loss, the integration of life with death, the wres- 
ding with an all-powerful God who somehow still allows trag¬ 
edy and still asks us to pray, the conflict of rediscovering joy 
when death claimed your first chosen life’s partner all of this 
requires more than you could ever foresee, even as you walk 
through the first intense season of pain. That is not to say that 
the twenty' years are years of intense grief That is not to say 
that there is not life abundant and joy in these years. But it is 
to say that it takes longer than the first round of rebuilding to 
deal with the fault lines and foundational damage of a mas¬ 
sive earthquake. And it is the revisiting of the foundations that 
requires courage, both for those who endure the earthquake 
as well as those who decide to stick around to help with the 
rebuilding project. 
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Katie’s courage in the rebuilding, and her courage in decid¬ 
ing what would define her, astounds me. She dared to write 
under her own name when it was highly controversial to do so. 
She publicly changed her name fourteen months after Walter 
dies. She declared, twenty years later, that she was a widow no 
longer, and she gives a clarion call to the widow to lay aside fear, 
and take up creativity. For Katie, courage is a secondary com¬ 
panion, and creativity the main goal. It is a fascinating contrast 
that Katie explores in a chapter of Alone titled “Beyond Widow¬ 
hood”: 

A creative widow will also need courage. We 
can’t be creative with fear as our keeper. Fear 
demands too much. I know. Every time I 
sit down to write, I struggle with the fear of 
what people will think about what I’ve writ¬ 
ten. Fear knows how to use my typewriter, 
often better than I do. “Play it safe” he says... 

When fear is finished. I’m left with a mess of 
words resembling wallpaper paste.^' 

I believe that creativity was the driving force through Katie’s 
widowhood—before, through and after this season. Creativ¬ 
ity, strengthened by courage, motivated her to find new ways to 
explore and inhabit the unnamed territory beyond widowhood. 

Grief is a process, a work that must be done. 

To grieve is natural, but to grieve for years 
and years is not healthful. The time must 
come to finish grieving and move on. Ahead 
lies the challenge to learn new skills, some¬ 
times in a vocation, more often in decision¬ 
making or new types of services, always to 
choose between the good and better.^® 

In Conclusion 

Katie Funk Wiebe has sometimes reflected on her quiet 
voice when speaking in public, and the unavoidable reality that 
she will need a public address system in order to be heard. As 
I have studied the writings of this “quiet” voice, I find that it has 
reached me quite clearly, not because she demands a hearing 
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with the volume of her voice, but by gently speaking volumes 
into the lives of those who care to listen. She has written perva¬ 
sively, constantly, frequently, and honestly; and in this way, has 
provided a voice for those who often have no voice. Strange, 
really, to discover a new companion on a journey you took long 
ago...to wonder if this companion by her writing and speaking 
had changed your very path. 
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To Be a Widow 

Katie FunkWiebe 

"To be a widow is pure humiliation."The speaker was a young 
widow with three small children. She spoke with sureness and yet 
without malice. 

I stared at her unbelievingly. Surely she meant lonely? I was 
sure the life of a widow was starkly empty of rich life relationships. Or 
perhaps she meant difficulty? But humiliating? 

I had only begun my novitiate as a widow when I understood 
what she meant. She had called It humiliation.The Apostle James 
spoke of it as affliction. To me the death of my husband meant being 
"ceremoniously" ushered out of the life I had known and enjoyed 
into a completely new way of living. This new way seemed to be a 
continual stepping down and away from life... an emptying and a vast 
emptiness. 

When a person dies, and particularly If that person is a young 
father or mother, the community and church stands aghast at this 
monstrous deed which God has permitted. Quickly friends and loved 
ones rally around the bereaved person and family and bear them up 
In prayer. Such spiritual support is a great strength in the first weeks of 
sorrow when many decisions and adjustments must be made. 

But life doesn't stand still because someone died. Friends and 
relatives must return to their own responsibilities. Gradually the 
strong undergirding of prayer, the visits, the words of comfort, the 
letters and the cards thin out. One day, usually a dull day when 
everything has gone wrong, the widow realizes that she is now 
alone—yet not all alone, for perhaps at no other time in her life will 
she have such an opportunity to learn to trust God so completely. 

What word conveys the image of destitution and loneliness as 
surely as the word "widow"? "I Just hate that word," one woman who 
had lost her husband said vehemently. "I wish there was another 
word that could be used." 

Any story writer or speaker who wishes to depict a character 
who has the whole world pitted against him chooses a widow's 
son. In Biblical times widows knew real affliction. Frequently they 
were left without material support or even the opportunity to earn 
a living. Without a spokesman of any kind, they became the prey of 
ruthless moneylenders. The plight of widows in past centuries and 
even now in underprivileged countries is very dismal. 
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Widows in our country are not usualiy faced with starvation. 
Their affliction takes on a different pattern. 

During the days of our marriage I often looked with pitying 
eyes upon the single girls and widows in the community. While 
most married people would not admit it openly, being married 
does make them feel superior to the single persons. 

The Couple Status 

In our sex-dominated society the acceptable standard in social 
life is a couple—not necessarily married. Single girls will admit 
that our society does not fully accept or make room for the single 
person, whether that single status is voluntary or not. Such people 
eventually learn that they must be content to live on the periphery 
of society, out of the mainstream. "Substitute living," is what one 
single girl termed it. "I feel like a little girl with her nose pressed 
flat against the window of a candy shop," explained another. 

"The church is geared to couples'classes, and mothers'classes, 
husbands' night at the sewing circle, and family night. Where do I fit 
in? Nowhere!" 

Most widows find the fact that they are now an incomplete 
social unit one of the first difficult adjustments. Many hearts are 
big enough to accept her with her children into family gatherings, 
but there are too few who will help widows or single girls find their 
piace as individuals in church and community. A widow who was 
part of a social group by reason of her husband's profession and 
who because of his death was thrust out, speaks of frustrating 
"withdrawal pains." One day Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy was the First 
Lady in the land. The next day she was sitting on the side lines, a 
spectator to the activities in which she had been a participant. This 
hurts. 

Loneliness is one of the most crushing emotions. The battle of 
most widows against loneliness is constant, it takes working at, for 
you have a heart hunger to share your life with someone you love 
and need and who loves and needs you. 

"We're sure lonely now, aren't we?"asked my little son quietly 
one hot summer evening as he and I sat down to supper. His three 
sisters had left that afternoon for a lengthy vacation. 

Tears stung my eyes. Lonely? Even a little fellow could sense 
that one mother and one little boy don't make a family, and yet 
to keep that family feeling is all important or the family which has 
been broken by death may suffer complete breakdown. 
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There is nothing which helps so much to the readjustment 
and rehabilitation of a widowed person as solid, long-range 
support. We were complete strangers in the community in which 
my husband died only two months after we had moved there. "Give 
us your burden,"said newfound friends in the community at the 
time. Some are still bearing it now. 

One older man takes time to swing Jamie gleefully over his 
shoulder and stuff his pockets with candy each time he sees him. 
His wife is grandmother to the girls and friend to me. An older 
woman picks up the laundry each week and slips it into the house 
again beautifully folded and ironed, and says, "I am doing this 
for my Lord. I will not take money." How do you say thanks to the 
missionary, now returned to the field, who was willing to fix balky 
furnaces and lawn mowers if the conversation between his wife 
and me drifted too much into woman's talk? As others opened their 
hearts to me, I learned one thing: I have never loved enough. 

Privilege of Sharing 

Most widows do not miss the security of life with a husband, 
nor the big exciting moments of life. I find what I miss most is the 
privilege of sharing life with someone—at the end of a weary day 
to know again the gentle touch of a dear hand, and to tell someone 
what the day has been. 

One family had for years been burdened by a nagging debt 
which in spite of careful budgeting could not be paid. When the 
father in the home was suddenly taken from them, his insurance 
covered this debt. The day his wife came into the house with the 
canceled note in her hand the urge to tell him overcame her. 
"Henry," she shouted, "I've paid it. We don't owe that money any 
more." She longed to share this high moment with him, but the 
words fell empty. 

Widows, such as Mrs. Kennedy, whose husbands were 
statesmen, writers, or leaders in their field, have another burden: 
the question of what their husband might have been able to 
achieve had God permitted him to live.These are questions 
without answers. 

Young couples contemplating married life plan for years of 
life together. They leave one factor almost entirely out of their 
consideration. It is simply this. Barring a motor accident or other 
act of universal disaster in which both husband and wife are killed 
instantaneously, the day will come when one will be left alone. 
Statistics reveal that in most cases it will be the wife. Not only do 
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women have a longer life expectancy than men, but because they 
frequently marry men older than themselves, the husband usually 
dies first. So, as one writer put it, the bride who has not made a 
study of widowhood is in many ways less prepared for life than the 
one who does not know how to diaper a baby. 

Social security, insurance, job opportunities take care of most 
of the financial needs of the woman left alone. But these are not 
insurance against the needs of the spirit when faced with the 
question of the ultimate destiny of the soul of the departed person, 
or the pressing problems of life without his physical presence. 

Part of the answer to the affliction of the widow lies in herself 
and God. "Now she that is a widow indeed, and desolate, trusteth in 
God" {I Tim. 5:4). To accept her new role in life without bitterness re¬ 
quires divine grace. Spiritual vision is very myopic when life is lived 
only in dull shades of gray. Only the knowledge that sovereign God 
cradles the world in the palm of His hand brings life into proper 
perspective when the spirit protests, "Life isn't fair." 

The other answer to her need lies in the church of Jesus Christ 
who accepts her as an individual and makes room for her even 
though society does not. I have often heard ministers complain of 
the burden of "visiting widows."This was considered unproductive 
time on their schedule. As long as widows are merely spectators, 
or faces pressed against a window, this will be true. The dividends 
will come when such people who have met the sting of death with 
the truth, "I am the resurrection, and the life,"are enabled to turn 
affliction into victory. 


Katie Funk Wiebe, "To Be a Widow," Christian Living, July 1964,12-13. 
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Chapter 5 


Finding Her Voice 
in the Church 

Doug Heidebrecht 


Katie Funk \V"iebe is almost synonymous with Mennonite 
women’s struggle to find their place within the ministry and 
leadership of the church. While the diversity of Katie’s own 
interests defies reductionism to a single issue, the question of 
women’s role in the church has been a prominent theme in her 
writing and speaking for over fifty years.' Katie has trul)’ been a 
pioneer on behalf of women in the church. Katie courageously 
chose to give voice to her own thoughts and feelings when oth¬ 
ers were silent or no one seemed to be listening. She challenged 
the church, not from a position of authority or expertise, but as 
an ordinarv' woman w'hose experience did not fit the constraints 
of longstanding tradition or widespread practice. Behind her 
concerns about women in ministiy' is her concern for the nature 
of the church itself 

A Woman in the Church 

As a young adult, Katie was blissfull)’ naive about the 
incongruity between how the church viewed women and her 
own sense of freedom growing up in a home and community 
where she “never knowinglv' met discrimination” because she 
was a girl.^ She readily consented to the Saskatoon Menno¬ 
nite Brethren Church council’s request that she relinquish her 
recent election as president of the youth group without giving 
much thought as to why a woman would not be allowed to do 
the Lord’s work if she was the best person suited for the task.^ 
When Katie enrolled as a student at Mennonite Brethren Bible 
College, she didn’t question why women were directed towards 
the religious education track, rather than theology, because she 
also shared the assumption that most women would become 
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housewives whose opportunities for ministry would be limited 
to Sunday school teaching, women’s circles, or child evange¬ 
lism.'* 

Katie began married life in 1947 walling to give up work¬ 
ing outside the home. Her husband, Walter Wiebe, felt strongly 
that it was a man’s responsibility to provide for his family and 
Katie assumed that she would find complete fulfillment in her 
idealized conception of marriage. De.spite keeping herself bu.sy 
with the domestic tasks that came with a growing family, Katie 
encountered an unexpected barrenness: 

As a young married woman I felt part of me 
was living in a void, but I numbed m)'self to 
the emptiness because I thought I shouldn’t 
feel that way. The problem was with me...I 
was doing what I had always dreamed 
about being married. Why should I ask 
for more? I couldn’t grasp that the spirit, the 
mind, the imagination, the inner life, must 
also be satisfied or its hunger pains can lead 
to another kind of death.^ 

These feelings were intensified when \\’alter was pastoring the 
Hepburn Mennonite Brethren Church during the late 1950s. It 
began to dawn on Katie that although they were both members 
of the same church, W alter seemed to have first-class citizenship 
while she had second-class citizenship.'* Despite being actively 
involved in Sunday school teaching, women’s sewing circles, 
and children’s work, Katie sensed “a certain frustration and bit¬ 
terness creeping in” when the church categorized her “only as 
a woman (who should ask no questions), not as a person (who 
happened to be female).”’ 

Katie rightly perceived that the church’s concern with 
keeping women “in their place” contributed to women’s own 
lack of excitement about their spiritual and intellectual growth. 
She was distressed about the tremendous waste of women’s gifts 
because the church failed to .sec them as a significant spiritual 
force.® Katie was saddened to see her own women’s fellowship 
essentially reduced to encouraging each other to hang a Scrip¬ 
ture V'erse above the kitchen sink: “I can’t do much else for the 
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Lord, but as I wash dishes I can think nice thoughts.”^ So Katie 
went to work. In her first published letter to the editor (in The 
Canadian Mennonite) she encouraged the coordination of wom¬ 
en’s groups in order to create greater awareness of what women 
were doing in their congregations. 

Katie discovered that her desire to write offered an alter¬ 
native avenue for service outside the traditional expectations 
for women in the church. In 1952 she began assisting Wal¬ 
ter in editing The Youth Worker, a publication of the Canadian 
Mennonite Brethren Youth Committee, which sought to sup¬ 
port a growing interest in youth work in churches. However, 
due to Walter’s busy teaching and preaching schedule, Katie 
took on more of the writing and editing responsibility until she 
was eventually producing the entire publication under Walter’s 
name." Although the Youth Committee agreed in 1957 to list 
Katie as a co-editor on the masthead, she remained uncomfort¬ 
able with the arrangement.'^ 

When Katie was asked by Orlando Harms to write a wom¬ 
en’s column for The Christian Leader, she proposed a decided shift 
from the triteness of the previous column, “Pots, Pans and Pat¬ 
ter.”"* Katie had begun to read more daringly about the role of 
women and was cognizant of the changes taking place regard¬ 
ing the status of women within society. In her 1962 intro¬ 
ductory column, now titled “Women and the Church,” Katie 
expressed her desire to address questions about the relevancy of 
the church and women’s organizations in the midst of profound 
societal change. She intended to explore the “very practical and 
pressing problems” women faced.''* 

As a young woman, Katie’s sense of dissonance regarding 
the role of women in the church gradually emerged as she began 
to give voice to her experience. Ev'en though Katie desperately 
wanted to do what the church taught about women, she could 
not reconcile what felt like empty rhetoric with her own uneasi¬ 
ness and disappointment.'” For example, when Katie offered to 
teach a young mother’s class at the Ottawa Street Mennonite 
Brethren Church, she was turned down because “women were 
not to teach.”'® The opportunity to write a women’s column 
provided Katie with a unique forum in which to raise questions 
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tliat were not being addressed publicalK’ by anyone else among 
the Mennonite Brethren. 

A Person in the Church 

When Walter died in November 1962, Katie experienced a 
profound loss of identity that forced her to re-examine not only 
her role as a mother v\ithin her family but also as a woman in 
the church. As Katie put it, “no other event has forced me to 
change patterns of living and thinking so suddenly, so rapicUy, 
so violently.’"' She soon realized that her long-time interest in 
the work of the church had been experienced through her hus¬ 
band’s position, and that now she found herself completely dis¬ 
connected from the church’s decision-making processes.'” She 
found herself resisting the subtle pressure to accept the inactive 
and subdued role of a widow and began to assess the impact of 
the church’s teaching that women “needed only to be submis¬ 
sive and passive.”"' 

Katie was anything but passive and she had acquired a 
platform few Mennonite women had. In her column, “Women 
and the Church,” Katie began to confront traditional Menno¬ 
nite Brethren concepts of women’s involvement in the church 
in four specific ways. 

First, Katie challenged women to take responsibility- for 
their ovv-n spiritual growth, in particular, by reading widely.^" 
She encouraged women to take an interest in theology and the 
“overall message of the Scriptures,” as well as to emulate the 
lives of both biblical and historical women as examples of “dis¬ 
ciples of God” who could provide models for today.'*' 

Second, Katie promoted the revitalization of women’s 
organizations within the Mennonite Brethren church.While 
Katie initially offered suggestions intended to promote greater 
effectiveness, she soon began to question the traditional purpose 
and goals of women’s sewing circles and wondered whether 
there were new opportunities that could be explored.^” 

Third, Katie shared her observations of Mennonite con¬ 
ventions. She reported on the women’s sessions at the 1962 
Mennonite World Conference, work that was also carried in The 
Canadian Mennonite for the wider Mennonite community.^^ She 
warned that if the church did not take seriously the “vast reser- 
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voir of untapped potential of its women” and pro\ide greater 
opportunities for service, then women would “become less and 
less involved in the church.In 1966 Katie expressed disap¬ 
pointment over the lack of integration of women’s involvement 
in relation to the overall concerns of the church, particularly 
evident at Mennonite Brethren conventions where men partici¬ 
pated as delegates and women attended as visitors or went to 
separate sessions.^'’ Two years later women attended the Cana¬ 
dian Mennonite Brethren 1968 convention as delegates for the 
first time, visibly raising questions regarding women’s involve¬ 
ment in the practice of decision making within the church.^' 

Finally, Katie sought to raise awareness in the church 
regarding the implications of the changing status of women 
in North American society. She called on the church to stop 
responding to women who challenged traditional patterns of 
ministry with “a gentle patting into submissiveness back to the 
kitchen and the sewing circle.”^® She urged Mennonite Breth¬ 
ren leaders and pastors to “tr)' to close the gap between what 
women of the church are capable of doing and what there is 
available to do.”^^ 

The Mennonite Brethren Herald began publishing her writ¬ 
ing in 1966 in its revised women’s column, the “W^ayside Inn,” 
which gave her an opportunity to engage with Canadian Men¬ 
nonite Brethren. Here, Katie encountered readers who were 
more willing to interact as well as other columnists who chal¬ 
lenged traditional Mennonite Brethren practices that ignored 
women and did not treat them as “full fledged church mem- 
bers.”3" 

Katie discovered that Betty Friedan, in The Feminine Mystique 
(1963), vocalized the dissatisfaction and yearning that she had 
been experiencing for years.^' In concert with Friedan, Katie 
asked whether the church has also asked too little of women by- 
creating “an image for women which includes mostly silence 
and submission—a silence which is empty, and a submission 
which too often has been a negation of individuality?”^^ While 
Katie recognized the “need to come to a new understanding of 
the biblical teaching of the role of women in a changing soci¬ 
ety,” her approach to women in the church essentially mirrored 
Friedan’s concern for women’s rights and her underlying lib- 
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eral political philosophy which sought to free women from dis¬ 
crimination in the public sphere and provide equal opportunity 
within current structures. Yet Katie still struggled at this time 
(1965) with moving beyond what the church espoused, as dem¬ 
onstrated by her contention that “men and women were never 
intended to be equal, for it is not in their nature to be equal” 
since they each have a specific purpose and function to fulfill. 

Nevertheless, Katie’s developing comprehension of her 
identity as a person, not just a widow or even a woman, pre¬ 
sented her with the challenge “to write as a per.son to persons, 
not just as a woman to women.She realized, “if what I had 
to sa)’ was worthwhile, it couldn’t be pushed into a corner just 
for women. I could see women only as an integral part of the 
whole church, not a secondary group who required separate 
treatment.”^ This realization prompted her to change the 
name of her column in The Christian Leader to “\ievvpoint.” It 
was a deliberate attempt to engage the entire church, from a lay 
perspective, in the discussion regarding the changes in society 
affecting women. 

Katie’s first i.ssue of the new “Xiewpoint’’ column, “Court¬ 
ing Women for Church Work,” set the stage for her ongoing 
reflection on women's involvement in the church and the Men- 
nonite Brethren conference.^' Katie wondered, “Why does the 
church usually wait for the dust to settle and for the lines to 
become well defined before it moves in to inform and guide 
regarding pertinent social issues?”^® She continued to call 
on the church to be alert to the “vast reserv'oirs of intelligent 
women who...are sitting idle,” including those working at ta.sks 
below their potential who do not aspire high enough.^® 

Katie’s Challenge 

In “Viewpoint,” Katie questioned women’s lack of partic¬ 
ipation in Mennonite Brethren conference proceedings. After 
attending the business sessions of the 1968 conv’ention of the 
United States Mennonite Brethren Conference, Katie surmised 
that scheduling women’s sessions at the same time as the con¬ 
ference sessions would not happen if women attended conven¬ 
tions as delegates instead of as visitors.'*” Yet the scheduling of 
separate sessions persisted for several years despite a growing 
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number of women registering as delegates.^' Even with the abil¬ 
ity to participate at conventions, Katie w'as still concerned that 
women were being “shut out from the more important decision¬ 
making processes of the church or been given only token mem¬ 
bership in them.”'*^ Katie often wondered, “what our women, 
who represent more than half of the church, would have said... 
Too rarely does the feminine way' of v'iewing life and church 
work get a hearing.”'*^ 

By 1970, Katie was calling for a Mennonite Brethren study 
conference on “the position of w'omen in the church.”^ Despite 
her appeal, Mennonite Brethren conferences in the United States 
were only stirred to study the issue after receiving a concerned 
letter from Waldo Wiebe (no relation) a year and a half later. 
Katie’s challenge, as she continued to highlight the need for a 
study conference, was “when that time comes, I hope it won’t be 
just men studying w'omen. Can’t it be done together?”'**' Katie 
recognized that the deeply emotional response demonstrated by 
both men and women towards the women’s movement required 
open discussion within the church.'*’ Eventually, in 1974, the 
Canadian Mennonite Brethren Conference held a study confer¬ 
ence where Herbert Brandt addressed the role of women in the 
home and community' w'hile David Ewert focused on the role of 
women in the church and conference.*** Two w'omen, Elfrieda 
Duerksen and Esther Wiens, were among those who responded 
to these papers.*** 

Katie’s practice of submitting her Leader columns to other 
Mennonite periodicals carried her reflections about women in 
the church beyond her Mennonite Brethren context. In the Gos¬ 
pel Herald, Katie’s 1970 column, “Liberation—For Men and 
W'omen,” was “the first article that made a blatant plea for 
[Old] Mennonites to consider ideas coming out of the femi¬ 
nist movement.”*'" Sometimes the names of her columns were 
changed to reflect a more pointed agenda, as was the case when 
her column, “I Am Confused,” was reprinted in The Canadian 
Mennonite with the title, “Of the Total Integration of Women. 

At other times, what she had written for a broader audience, 
like her reflection on Mennonite attitudes tow'ard women pub¬ 
lished in the final issue of The Canadian Mennonite, was reprinted 
for Mennonite Brethren readers."^ Katie challenged Menno- 
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nites to recognize the multiple roles women could fill beyond 
that of wife and mother and to stop emphasizing women’s limi¬ 
tations, thus conditioning women to quit growing as persons. 
While Katie did not find “a desire among women to gain prom¬ 
inence or position only to make a contribution, to be consid¬ 
ered a worthwhile person,” she did acknowledge that women 
were often their own worst enemy because the)’ missed taking 
hold of opportunities for spiritual growth.®^ Katie boldly sug¬ 
gested that the “church will need to disentangle biblical teach¬ 
ing from cultural accretions,” in order to take the initiative in 
prox'iding opportunities and support for women’s imolvement.^^ 

Prior to 1970, Katie had resonated with the changes in 
socieU’ promoted by the “women’s rights” movement which 
encouraged broader participation of women beyond their tra¬ 
ditional roles, .\fter 1970 Katie began using the language of 
“Women’s Liberation” or “Women’s Lib,” thus reflecting her 
engagement with the popular grass-roots liberation movement, 
which emerged spontaneously in 1967 and o\ershadowcd the 
earlier women’s rights movement. Katie struggled vsith how to 
call for positive change regarding women’s involvement in the 
church, and continue to be heard given the negative perception 
many Christians had of this revolutionar)’ movement. 

At first, Katie refused to identify too closely with the fem¬ 
inist mo\ement, although she clearly affirmed its underlying 
plea to “examine the basic attitudes which exist between men 
and w’omen.”^’’ She repeatedly challenged the church to mo\’e 
beyond the question of whether women should keep silent or 
speak up, and recognize that the real issue was whether women 
w’ere “treated like persons and not like objects.’”*’ She under¬ 
stood that this liberation movement carried repercussions for 
both men and women: “men need to reassure women that they 
have more to offer than the stereotyped patterns many have 
been forced into; w'omcn to reaffirm that men ha\c a contribu¬ 
tion to make other than through power and dominance.””' 

In 1973 Katie acknowledged the discomfort she felt; “occa¬ 
sionally when the subject of women’s liberation comes up, I find 
that people drop me into that category, albeit w'ith an apolo¬ 
getic laugh. I wince a little, for I have never considered myself 
a feminist...They w'ould find it hard to believe that I am not a 
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feminist, knowing that I openly advocate that women join the 
human race.”^® Yet, in the very next sentence Katie could also 
claim to be a feminist, “I consider myself a believer in persons. 
If 1 am a feminist, 1 must testify that Christianity has influenced 
my feminism.”^® Katie’s approach to reconciling this incongru¬ 
ity was to appeal to her own story and the journey of discovery 
she experienced. Katie did not attribute her convictions regard¬ 
ing women’s active participation in the church to the influence 
of the feminist movement, but to her reading of Scripture and 
in light of her own journey.®® Katie’s use of autobiographical 
narrative became a means by which she could invite readers 
to enter into her experience and, at the same time, develop a 
greater awareness of their own attitudes and assumptions. 

Katie was sometimes critiqued by readers for making “her 
experience rather than Scripture” the judge of women’s place 
in the church. “Scripture firmly establishes the primacy of man 
over woman,” wrote one couple in a letter to the editor, “It mat¬ 
ters not whether a woman is ten times as gifted for leadership; 
the Divine order is inflexible. It may not be emptied of its abso¬ 
lutism to curry favor with a relativistic generation.”®' Yet Katie 
challenged the church not to read its prejudices onto the Bible 
and “then promote that as God’s truth.”®'^ She observed, “We 
tend to forget that sometimes what we consider to be the abso¬ 
lute truth of the Word of God is but a thin slice of our particu¬ 
lar culture thickly frosted by a few Scripture verses.”®® Often 
Katie felt that “writing about the issue was a monologue, not a 
discus.sion.”®® 

Repeatedly, Katie served as a link to the conversation that 
was taking place in the larger North American evangelical world 
concerning women’s roles in the church. She participated in 
the ground-breaking conference, “Evangelical Perspectives on 
Women’s Role and Status,” sponsored by the Conservative Bap¬ 
tist Theological Seminary' in Denver in 1973. Katie reported 
on several of the key presentations that wrestled with whether 
Scripture taught the inferiorit)’ of women and how to relate bib¬ 
lical truth to cultural and social change, and suggested that this 
kind of “dialogue and study should be continued in Menno- 
nite church circles.”®^ Katie also attended the 1975 Evangelical 
Women’s Caucus in Washington, D.C., where she did not find 
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any stereoUpical “raging, hostile, aggressive, anti-male” femi¬ 
nists, but rather “ver\' calm, level-headed women” attempting 
to study the biblical basis for Christian feminism, examine the 
historical records regarding women’s roles, and affirm women’s 
gifts.*’*’ Here, Katie encountered women who shared common 
concerns and connected uith Mennonite women who did not 
judge her for her views.*’" 

In 1975 Katie was elected as a member-at-large to the 
Mennonite Central Committee (MCC) Peace Section and, 
more specifically, was appointed to the Taskforce for Women 
in the Church and Society, which provided an inter-Mennonite 
forum to discuss the position of women in the church.*’** She 
represented Mennonite Brethren on this taskforce until 1977, 
even though no Mennonite Brethren board was willing to take 
responsibility for her involvement.*’*’ 

Katie Among the Mennonite Brethren 

In February 1974 the Southern District Faith and Life 
Commission met with a group of five w’omen, including Katie, 
in an attempt to hear women’s perspectives regarding their role 
in the church.'" These women were asked, “How can we help 
women use their gifts more fully without taking leadership away 
from men?”'’ After this one meeting, the Commission sug¬ 
gested w'omen should continue the conversation among them¬ 
selves at the next annual Women’s Missionary Service conven¬ 
tion.'^ There was no indication of any further follow-up by the 
Commission. 

Despite admitting her hesitancy to write about the role of 
women in the church because she was so often misunderstood, 
Katie began to boldly set out a vision for the church: 

1. The development of an aggressive program of educa¬ 
tion in churches; 

2. A readiness to accept the gifts of all members, both 
men and women, even if they don't fit the traditional 
gender roles; 

3. An emphasis on strengthening the home; 

4. A greater readiness to lend a loving, listening ear to one 
another; 
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5. The deliberate decision to include more women in deci¬ 
sion-making roles in the church.’^ 

Katie lamented the inability of those opposed to the women’s 
movement “to feel so little of the hurt which women in the 
church express because of their limited role.”'^ 

Katie was increasingly being viewed as the voice of the 
women’s movement among Mennonite Brethren. In a 1976 
paper, “Voices of Liberation,” presented at a symposium on 
women in the church sponsored b)’ the Mennonite Brethren 
Biblical Seminary' in Fresno, Katie challenged the church not to 
dismiss the Christian feminist movement as unspiritual.She 
now used “liberation” language to call for a change in attitude 
towards women that would recognize their own identity and 
gifts instead of alienating them with rigid gender roles, dehu¬ 
manizing sexist language, and oppressive structures. Katie 
argued that change in a broken world would not be found in 
either authority or autonomy; but only when “the oppressors 
begin to identify with the oppressed.”'® 

In 1978 Katie and David Ewert were both asked to present 
papers at a MCC sponsored symposium (“Biblical Perspectives 
on Women in the Church”) in Clearbrook, B.C., which was 
intended to facilitate conversation within the wider Mennonite 
constituency.” In her first paper, Katie highlighted the impli¬ 
cations of Jesus’ relationship with women, set in contrast to the 
patriarchal attitudes of first century Judaism, for contempo¬ 
rary churches.'® In her second paper, Katie identified five ways 
in which the church should lead regarding changing roles for 
women; 

1. Be ready to discuss and deal with problems arising from 
change; 

2. Avoid formula answers, capsule statements, proof texts, 
and half truths; 

3. Study the Scriptures to discover what the various pas¬ 
sages in combination may have to say; 

4. Affirm women’s gifts by opening the door for them to 
move into new areas of service; 

5. Reject male-oriented language which ignores the expe¬ 
rience of women and excludes them.'® 
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Katie suggested that “any solutions coming from either men or 
women, with or without support of Scriptures, which seek to 
retain power and control for one sex and to deny the privilege 
to the other... [were] unacceptable.’”*'’ 

Several weeks after the MCC symposium, David Ewert 
wrote to John A. Toews, moderator of the Mennonite Brethren 
General Conference, expressing his discomfort with Katie’s per¬ 
ceived push for women’s ordination and suggesting that it was 
time the Mennonite Brethren General Conference considered 
addressing the issue of women in the church.^' Unbeknownst 
to Katie at the time, she had become the spark that prompted 
North American Mennonite Brethren to formulate their first 
official position on women in the church. 

Without realizing that the Board of Reference and Counsel 
had already dev'eloped plans to address the issue, Katie wrote 
the board in 1979 asking whether “the question of women’s 
roles in church structures... [could] become part of the ongo¬ 
ing agenda of some conference board or committee.’”’'^ She 
wondered if it would “be possible for the board to meet with 
a representative group of women from various areas to dis¬ 
cuss this matter at length.”®* Instead, the board asked David 
Ewert to prepare a paper, which essentially was a revision of his 
symposium presentation, for the 1980 Board of Reference and 
Counsel study conference.Ewert’s paper eventually became 
the basis for the 1981 Mennonite Brethren General Conference 
resolution that affirmed women’s ministry’ in the church with 
the exception of ordination to pastoral leadership.®* 

Katie perceived that the lack of recognition for women’s 
inv'olvement in the church was linked in part to the “almost 
total absence of the contribution of women to the church in 
recorded church history, particularly Mennonite history,” and 
so she began researching and then telling stories of w'omen in 
the church.®® 

In 1986, Katie was among several women who were asked 
to respond to a proposed Mennonite Brethren position paper 
on women in ministry written by Waldo Hiebert and Edmund 
Janzen.®' Katie offered several ideas that could “facilitate more 
constructive dialogue”: appoint congregational task forces, 
encourage nomination and program committees to include 
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women, develop a conference networking system for women, 
encourage women to attend seminary, and use inclusive lan¬ 
guage in public. Katie expressed the hope that “eventually 
women will be included in the process of deciding what hap¬ 
pens to them.”®® 

It appears that Katie’s suggestion to include women in the 
conversation was taken to heart by the General Conference 
Board of Reference and Counsel, which decided to involve 
women in a task force charged with developing a resolution on 
women in ministry^®® In Katie’s report to the task force, which 
met in March 1987, she observed that only three women were 
functioning in church leadership positions, thus indicating that 
women still had limited representation within church and con¬ 
ference structures.®® The resolution proposed by the task force 
sought to present a positive affirmation of women’s gifting and 
involvement in the church as well as pro\ide more specificity 
regarding what that could entail.®' After spirited debate, con¬ 
vention delegates were unable to agree until the Board of Ref¬ 
erence and Counsel eliminated the specific references to vari¬ 
ous ministries, which consequently failed to address the ambi¬ 
guity of the 1981 resolution or the pressing questions regard¬ 
ing church leadership.®^ At the 1987 convention, Katie Funk 
VViebe was also the first woman to speak at a General Confer¬ 
ence convention in a main session.®® 

The task force had also proposed the de\'elopment of study 
material for Mennonite Brethren congregations. A book was 
commissioned by the Board of Reference and Counsel in 1987 
with John E. Toews, Katie Funk Wiebe, and Valerie Rempel 
as co-editors.®® Your Daughters Shall Prophesy was eventually pub¬ 
lished in 1992 and served as a congregational study guide in 
preparation for the 1993 General Conference convention.®® 
In Katie’s contribution, “Women in the Mennonite Breth¬ 
ren Church,” she observed that in the history of the Menno¬ 
nite Brethren, “women have ne\’er been absent - only officially 
unrecorded—and that has made them invisible to later genera¬ 
tions.”®® 

In her reflections on the first time Mennonite women gath¬ 
ered together at a “Wbmen Doing Theology” conference in 
1992, Katie recognized, “women bring with them to the task 
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of theologizing fears about speaking out, about breaking the 
silence, of finding their own voice, of making theological deci¬ 
sions.”''' She observed that contributing to women’s struggle 
was their uncertainty about the role of both personal and shared 
experience in theologizing, which has often been rejected as 
invalid."® Katie called on women and men to develop new mod¬ 
els for doing theolog)' together that would reflect the contribu¬ 
tions of both within the hermeneutical community."" 

Follov\ing the failed 1993 Mennonite Brethren General 
Conference recommendation, which proposed allowing diver¬ 
sity of conviction and practice among congregations regard¬ 
ing their approach to w'omen in church leadership, Katie wrote 
“A Pastoral Letter to Mennonite Brethren Women.”'"" iVhile 
Katie agonized with younger women who felt cut off, alone, 
and didn’t know what direction their lives should take, she also 
challenged w'omen to “live with hope for what God will do.”'"' 
Katie concluded, 

I tell myself it is important to keep fighting 
battles I personally will not win. I do not 
want the next generation of women to know 
the pain and indecision my generation has 
known. I want them to enjoy greater freedom 
in exploring their gifts and finding opportuni¬ 
ties for partnership in ministry in both home 
and congregation.'"'^ 

Katie’s Voice 

For more than five dccade.s, Katie Funk Wiebe has expressed 
the concerns and aspirations of women in the church. Fler own 
thinking about the role of women in the church has changed 
over dme in what Katie admits has been a painful process.'"^ 
Yet this change has been motivated by a vision of the church 
where the gifts God has given each person, whether male or 
female, arc valued and affirmed. Katie recognized, 

I was the only one who knew of the pain 
gnawing inside me when I thought of 
the large reserv'oir of women whose gifts 
remained unused simply because they 
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were women. It didn’t seem right. Finally I 
couldn’t silence the voice that told me that to 
describe women’s role only in terms of limi¬ 
tations, rather than opportunities, was wrong. 

If something is evil and sinful, it should be 
spoken against.'"^ 

Katie called on the church to extend to women “the rights, priv¬ 
ileges and responsibilities of full membership in the body of 
Cbrist so they can make full use of their skills and potential for 
service. And not be set aside because they are women.”At 
the heart of Katie’s critique was her sensitivity for people who 
were marginalized within the church; not only women but also 
young people, widows, and older adults. 

Katie’s challenge of the church’s traditional teaching and 
practice regarding women in the church highlights concerns 
about the validity of experience in the interpretation of Scrip¬ 
ture. While Katie consistent!)' appealed to her own experi¬ 
ence and that of women in general, she also questioned wh)' 
women’s experience should be rejected as invalid when men 
also approach Scripture from a particular perspective. The crit¬ 
ical issue, Katie recognized, was not the influence of experi¬ 
ence itself, but rather how one relates his or her experience to 
the biblical text Katie’s own struggle as a woman in the church 
as well as her encounter with the women’s rights movement 
paradoxically kept pushing her back to the Scriptures. It was 
through her reading of the Bible, particular!)’ the life and teach¬ 
ing of Jesus, that Katie found her experience as a woman vali¬ 
dated. Even though Katie did not attempt to exegete the key 
biblical texts regarding women’s involvement in the church, her 
plea to involve women alongside men is permeated with Scrip¬ 
ture’s affirmation of women’s value and giftedness. 

As Katie began to articulate her own feelings and thoughts, 
she spoke on behalf of a generation of women who had vir¬ 
tually no public voice within the church. Ironically, this also 
meant that Katie often walked alone in the face of the continu¬ 
ing silence. Yet she courageously persevered because of her 
unwillingness to give up on the church. Katie’s voice continues 
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to call the church to recognize the vast reservoir of gifts God has 
given to his people. 
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The Image is Wrong 

Katie Funk Wiebe 

it saddens me that the church is so little concerned or even 
aware of the many problems facing women today caused by the 
revolution in their work and living habits. The church is, however, 
openly concerned about the lack of personnel to fill the many 
vacancies in church, missions, welfare, and other fields. I think these 
two matters are more closely related than is immediately apparent. 

We live in an age when the image of women as presented by 
all types of media is simply wrong. Women are held to an image 
which pictures them as merely an accessory to men or a decorative 
addition to the home, passive, dependent, conformist, incapable of 
critical thought or contribution to society, gaily content in a world 
of sex, babies, and kitchen. 

Women are not really expected to have an interest in the 
world of ideas, politics, social problems, art, science, literature and 
the like. As a result intelligence, individuality, education, or even 
a life of service have become problems to some women. To avoid 
inner tensions it has become easy to make house, husband, and 
children an excuse to live comfortably and free of responsibility to 
other people. 

Strangely enough, the church seems to uphold this image 
because there is a hint of something biblical in a passive, conform¬ 
ist image which stresses that a woman's main function in life is lim¬ 
ited to sex. 

Yet I find it difficult to believe that the Apostle Paul was speak¬ 
ing of a submission which had nothing to submit or a silence which 
was empty. Our present image of women does not fit women like 
Mary, Martha, Priscilla, Eunice, Lois, and others. Mothers who have 
no growing concern for other people's needs will not encourage 
daughters to become missionaries. Girls which are chained to an 
image which excludes the world of ideas from their lives will not 
find it easy to live as successful individuals. 

The grave sin of this age is that we are sacrificing our girls to 
this image of emptiness—the cult of the flesh. To rescue them from 
it the church will have to stress the biblical image of women, an 
image which shows that women have many roles in life to fill. 

These include not only wife, and mother, but also citizen, 
friend, neighbor, worker in the labor force, creator of the beautiful 
or cultural, and also servant in the church. It will have to teach more 
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openly that a woman can serve as an individual without losing her 
femininity. 

Margaret Mead, anthropologist, is concerned about the lack 
of involvement on the part of women in the problems of our day. 
According to her women have become as cave women again 
whose main ambition seems to be to get and to hold a man, to 
produce or adopt children who are there only to bring joy and 
pleasure to the parents. Any work which is done, even outside the 
home, holds no attraction in itself, but is subservient to the home. 

She feels that women have forgotten that there are 
other homes, other children, other women who need love, 
understanding and healing. Women must find the new frontiers of 
service of this age. 

Other voices besides Margaret Mead are speaking out in a 
concern about the changing role of women and how it affects 
them as well as society. The Carnegie Corporation reporting for 
1960 stated that the greatest waste of human resources in the 
United States today is the under-utilization of intelligent women. 
Has the church really no need for such women? 

The Department of Labor is concerned about women as they 
relate to the labor force. Mrs. Mary Dublin Keyserling, economist for 
the U. S. Women's Bureau, stated in McCalls Magazine last month 
that she wished vocational guidance counselors would make girls 
face the changing times more realistically by impressing them with 
the trends concerning women's place in the national labor force. 

What concerns her is that so many girls now fail to prepare 
themselves for Jobs which equal their talents, or fail to prepare at 
all for life after the children have left home. Such women drift into 
marriage, and through the childbearing years. And uncommitted 
living does not produce workers for the church. 

The church will also need to think about these problems more 
deeply and to speak about them. It will have to help women break 
the prevailing image of a false femininity. It will have to help our 
younger women choose to be wives and mothers with greater 
sureness and confidence that this is of God. It will have to try to 
close the gap between what women of the church are capable 
of doing and what there is available to do. And it will also have to 
guide them in the terrible pressures of this age to take up remuner¬ 
ative work as the only alternative for a fulfilled life. 
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This guidance and encouragement, however, will have to 
come from our leaders, our pastors, and our teachers. It is not just a 
task for the sewing circie. 


Katie Funk Wiebe, "The Image is Wrong," Women and the Church, The Chris¬ 
tian Leader, March 1,1966, 21. 
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Freedom for All 

Katie Funk Wiebe 

One of the subjects I hesitate most to write about is the role of 
women in the church. I have been misunderstood too often. Now 
and then some reader, usually a woman, dashes off a letter to me 
In which she rubs my soul over her washboard until I feel frazzled. 
That hurts. 

So I write today with the awareness that my words will be 
interpreted not by my study and thinking, but by the reader's views 
and experience with the subject. I tread over this ground gently, 
feeling my footing word by word. 

As the woman's movement in society develops and begins 
to infiltrate the church, the battle lines are being drawn more dis¬ 
tinctly, which is unfortunate. Anyone who speaks for the freedom 
of persons, men and women, is immediately dubbed a Woman's 
Libber, and the tone is often demeaning, for Women's Lib seems 
to denote something crude and coarse. Yet the other side tends to 
label anyone who speaks against the movement as a male chauvin¬ 
ist pig. So the name-calling is more or less equal. 

Some people see only those aspects of the women's move¬ 
ment they disagree with and therefore throw it all out. They see 
the movement of women into the ordained ministry, their greater 
participation in athletics and politics, the increasing incidence of 
crimes of violence by women, and the growing alcoholism and psy¬ 
chiatric problems among them, frequently attributed in part to the 
confusion of roles, as well as the abortion issue. 

So, somehow, women have to be turned to their former tra¬ 
ditional roles to get rid of these problems. Though the Women's 
Liberation movement decried a woman packaging herself as a sex 
object to attract and hold her man, now numerous Christian femi¬ 
ninity seminars stress these goals as a Christian virtue. Family and 
youth seminars are teaching the theme of male authority as the 
answer to society's problems. 

Some of this is only a natural reaction to the entire movement. 
But what concerns me more is that some who are most opposed 
to the women's movement seem to feel so little of the hurt which 
women in the church express because of their limited role. 

As one gentleman wrote in another Mennonite periodical, 

"Let Jesus fill the vacancy where women want liberation." His words 
remind me too much of the Christian slaveowners in an earlier 
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era who promoted slavery on the grounds it was unbiblical for an 
inferior race to want to be free. God had ordained it so. The slaves 
should be satisfied with their lot. 

This year has been declared by the United Nations as Inter¬ 
national Women's Year to promote equality of rights and opportu¬ 
nities for men and women and to ensure the full participation of 
women in all aspects of their lives. I believe it also gives the church 
an opportunity to look at a matter which has grown too large for it 
to shrug off as insignificant. The truths have become too big. 

Here is what I would like to see happen in this International 
Women's Year: 

1. The development of an aggressive program of education in 
churches and church-related schools of biblical, Anabaptist, and 
historical materials on women. We need to know what true libera¬ 
tion in Christ means for both men and women so we don't keep 
hurting each other through ignorance. We need to move beyond 
proof-texting and not be afraid of what we will discover. 

2. A readiness to accept the gifts of all members, both men 
and women, even if they don't fit the traditional sex roles. 

I pray the church may become more open in recognizing that 
all people are individuals with various gifts and abilities not deter¬ 
mined by sex, race, and social class. 

3. An emphasis on the strengthening of the home, badly bat¬ 
tered in this last decade by changing life-styles. The role of mothers 
needs more recognition and support, and fathers need encourage¬ 
ment to accept their role and responsibility in family training. 

4. A greater readiness to lend a loving, listening ear to one 
another. In the past years I have heard too many jibes aimed at 
women who dared to question the traditional stance of the church. 
Christ never responded like this. He treated women seriously. I 
think we need unlimited liability for one another's hurts, seek¬ 
ing to help the one who feels oppressed instead of adding to her 
pain with a joke about Women's Lib, an organization many of these 
women do not see themselves a part of. 

5. The deliberate decision to include more women in decision¬ 
making roles in the church. Women will need much encourage¬ 
ment to move away from the coffee-pouring, flower-arranging, 
minute-keeping roles, for many lack confidence in themselves, and 
therefore, lack the stature, status and feeling they can be as effec¬ 
tive as men in these tasks. They feel their opinions are not as valu¬ 
able and therefore pull back. 
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Some of my friends suggest that we may just have "to let 
nature take its course" in the whole matter. Such an answer is dis¬ 
couraging because in the meantime I see the church wasting much 
talent because of its rigid sex stereotyping. Although some people 
hesitate to question tradition because it seems to be criticizing the 
Scriptures, I believe the greater sin is not to question the past if 
individuals, particularly women, are limited in their service for God, 
and in some cases must move out of the church to find their place. 


Katie Funk Wiebe, "Freedom for All," Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, Febru¬ 
ary 18,1975,19. 
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Who Should Be Ordained? 

Katie Funk Wiebe 

The issue of women's ordination for the chaplaincy didn't 
make it to the floor at the recent convention of the General Confer¬ 
ence of Mennonite Brethren Churches. Time ran out to discuss this 
sensitive issue. 

My feelings are mixed about the matter. I might have voted 
against a motion to ordain women for any function—at least until 
the matter of ordination for men is reconsidered. The meaning of 
ordination, any kind of ordination, has become muddied in recent 
years. Technically, Mennonite Brethren see it as recognition of "a 
gift bestowed by the Lord" (We Recommend, p. 309). In actuality, it 
means other things. 

The meaning of ordination as a recognition of gifts has refused 
to stay within its prescribed boundaries. Societal pressures direct its 
meaning to areas more concerned with status and authority. Ordi¬ 
nation is becoming the official sign separating the clergy from the 
laity, even though all believers are laity, all are priests in the king¬ 
dom of God. 

Therefore, the meaning of ordination needs clarification 
before it is applied to women. Is ordination the recognition of spiri¬ 
tual gifts or does it give official permission to preach, teach, pre¬ 
side at the Lord's Supper and other ordinances? Is it an initiation 
into the ranks of the clergy? Can ordination ever be undone? When 
one's pastoral ministry is completed, should it continue to be used 
for tax benefits? 

People assume that 1 Timothy 4:14 and 2 Timothy 1:6, which 
speak of the laying on of hands, are the biblical basis for ordination. 
Yet a closer study of these passages does not support that view. 
Young Timothy was not installed into an office and given a title. In 
Acts 9:17, the laying on of hands on the Apostle Paul restored his 
sight and filled him with the Holy Spirit. In Acts 13:3, Barnabas and 
Saul were already in ministry when hands were laid on them. Jesus 
laid hands on no disciples to usher them into ministry. 

Some modern scholars see ordination as having to do primar¬ 
ily with church polity rather than theology. Other people fear a loss 
of public status and power for the ordained clergy if women are 
ordained, for as women move into more church work, position and 
influence must be shared. 
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Historian Martin Marty writes that the continuation of ordina¬ 
tion from the Catholic tradition during the Reformation prevented 
the laity from emerging as a powerful body. The new Protestants 
did not claim ordination was a sacrament, but they kept on ordain¬ 
ing without knowing why. Through ordination the church could 
control who became clergy. 

Ruth A. Tucker concludes in her study of ordination {Daughters 
of the Church) that it would appear that while arguments concern¬ 
ing women's ordination (whether pro or con) may be meaningful 
with regard to denominational polity, no Bible passage can be used 
to build an argument for ordination to clerical office as usually con¬ 
ceived today. 

Tucker quotes a Catholic scholar as saying that "almost every 
issue related to the subject remains unsolved." She cites another 
scholar who argues there is no evidence to support those views 
that presume modern ordination corresponds with early ordination 
ceremonies. 

But the issue of women's ordination to the chaplaincy 
deserves a churchly hearing. Those opposing it say that women 
should not be ordained because traditionally women have never 
been ordained for pastoral ministries, which would include the 
chaplaincy. Priests of any kind should be male. Others oppose it 
because ordained women would strengthen the growing hierarchi¬ 
cal structures in the church. 

Support for women's ordination for the chaplaincy comes 
from those who hold that any woman or man who completes 
the qualifications for a profession, such as the chaplaincy, medi¬ 
cine, and law, should be adequately credentialed to pursue that 
career.The highest credentialing a denomination offers is required 
by some states for licensing chaplains. Gender should not be a 
determining factor. 

Mennonite Brethren precedent for women's ordination 
offers support as well. We ordained women for special ministries 
in the past. Before 1957, when commissioning for women was 
introduced, more than 80 single and married women had been 
ordained for missionary service.The Krimmer Mennonite Brethren 
Church, who Joined the Mennonite Brethren in 1960, also ordained 
women for deaconess ministries. 

Another strong supporting argument is that women, like men, 
feel called to special ministries and receive gifts of the Spirit for 
such ministries. In Acts 2 the Spirit was poured on both men and 


women. 
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I would like to see us agree that all people who have received 
the gifts of the Spirit should be blessed and freed to serve. Fur¬ 
thermore, ordination and receiving the blessing of a congregation 
through the laying on of hands should be separated, for ordination 
is more related to church polity than to biblical practice. Yet I am 
aware that to change our thinking on this matter will be difficult. 


Katie FunkWiebe, "Who Should Be Ordained?" Viewpoint, The Christian 
Leader, November 6,1990,15. 
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Chapter 6 


Katie’s Viewpoint 

Wally Kroeker 


Katie the Columnist 

Any editor who has had to push the rock of Sis^^phus up the 
hill everv' two weeks will readily grasp the value of a columnist 
whose copy was always on time and on target. That was my 
experience with Katie Funk Wiebe in the decade I edited The 
Christian Leader. 

It was my good fortune to “inherit” her as a regular colum¬ 
nist when I came to the Leader (then a biweekly) in 1975. She 
had already been writing a column for more than a dozen years, 
originally called “Women in the Church” but later renamed 
“Viewpoint.” During my time she would submit, regular as 
clockwork, another 200 columns plus feature articles. It was 
a comfort to know that amid the relentless press of a biweekly 
deadline I could count on at least one editorial item that could 
dependably go to the typesetter (remember them?) virtually as 
written. 

Katie was already a seasoned professional by then. She had 
long before written articles for The Youth I [brker, a Canadian MB 
Conference publication edited by her husband, Walter, and, in 
one of the peculiarities of the time, had signed his byline.' She 
had been not only his secretary and researcher but also his ghost 
writer. 

Katie got a chance to write under her own name when 
Orlando Harms, manager of the Mennonite Brethren Publish¬ 
ing House in Hillsboro, Kansas, and my predecessor as editor 
of the Leader, invited Katie to become a free-lance columnist 
(but sent the invitation to her husband, not her).^ Katie gra¬ 
ciously accepted, and her first “Women in the Church” column 
appeared in January' 1962 under the byline Mrs. Katie Wiebe. 
The focus was to be her “concerns and joys about the church, 
especially as they related to women.”'' 
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A year later Katie joined tlie Publishing House staff as an 
editorial assistant. However, the scope of thejob (writing obitu¬ 
aries and church tidbits for the Leader and proofreading com¬ 
mercial print jobs) was tedious and held limited prospect of a 
serious editorial future. 

The sluggishness of the Publishing House to enlarge Katie’s 
job worked to my future benefit. In 1966 she was inxited to 
teach Freshman English to a large incoming class at Tabor Col¬ 
lege. She had no degree but she’d been a student of writing for 
years. Orlando Harms allowed her to teach the course during 
her lunch hour, three days a week.^ She did well, and the ne.xt 
year Tabor offered her a full-time job in publicity, with latitude 
to get formal training. Katie eventually earned two degrees in 
English and would spend 24 years at Tabor, all the while pro¬ 
ducing her Leader column on the side. 

Her new role in academe brought fresh synergies. Tabor 
College, as the oldest Mennonite Brethren institution (founded 
in 1908), still harbored a sense of being the keeper of the Men¬ 
nonite Brethren soul. In the 1970s it was enjoying the exu¬ 
berance and tensions of Anabaptist “restoration” and Katie 
Funk Wiebe was a part of it. Tabor w’as intellectually fertile 
and home to some top Mennonite minds. “Today,” she writes, 
“I value the opportunities to grow intellectually at Tabor even 
more than the opportunity to teach.And that growth was 
shared, in biweekly increments, with the readers of her column. 

A Pastoral Voice 

When I breezed into Hillsboro in 1975, I did not know I 
was moving into the job that had been offered to her late hus¬ 
band, Walter, many years earlier (he had declined), and which 
Katie deserved more than I did. The MB mindset was being 
jostled and tested on many fronts. The American bicentennial 
of 1976 and its attendant fe.stivities made some wonder if civil 
religion had overtaken the Mennonite Brethren. Other flash¬ 
points were abortion and the proposed Equal Rights Amend¬ 
ment (ERA), both of whieh drew polarizing comment in the 
Leader. 

Katie observed, and chronicled, not only the growing voice 
of women but also myriad other issues buffeting the Mennonite 
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Brethren world, always in down-to-earth language accessible to 
readers from Yale, South Dakota, to Reedley, California. If you 
wanted an entry' point into new debates about, say, pop psy¬ 
chology or e.xistendalism, you could count on her to explain 
a complicated issue and lay out implications for you and your 
denomination. 

She did so on a blizzard of topics: racism, healing of mem¬ 
ories, the new morality, artists in society, failure, parenting styles, 
the good life (crimped in those days by a fuel shortage), and the 
military draft (including women), which the U.S. government 
was considering resuming. She tackled evangelism, Bible study, 
sexist language, individualism, missions, “churchspeak,” and all 
the latest bromides that flowed from those keen to shed their 
Anabaptist identity in an effort to seem more inviting to the 
unchurched. 

For three decades hers was the most consistent pasto¬ 
ral voice heard by U.S. Mennonite Brethren. Regular readers 
would, over time, receive a robust mini-course in spiritual for¬ 
mation, servanthood, church polity, modern media, pastoral 
theology, Mennonite literature, and more. 

Katie knew how to capture human interest and render 
thoughts in vivid images. “Does servanthood,” she mused, 
“mean the employer sharpens the pencils and empties the 
wastebaskets?”® A column on the proliferation of new transla¬ 
tions of Scripture began, “One day I quit...I quit reading the 
Bible -for a time—to clear the air.”' Who would find spiritual 
uplift in the mundane task of parking a car?® Or theological les¬ 
sons in cleaning out a closet?® Katie could. 

Pomposity and pious inconsistency could test her patience. 
A column on treating people like litter observed, “most people 
would give a hardened murderer at least a chance to hear the 
gospel, but would feel uncomfortable if a professed homosexual 
came to church.”'® 

One day she was selected for a survey of television hab¬ 
its. She later noted, “most of us eat more, pray less and watch 
more television than we’d like to admit,” adding that “anytime 
we laugh at the sexual innuendoes of the TV talk show host or 
enjoy the adulterous relationships of soap opera stars, we give 
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them a \ote c\cn though we may not be filling out a suney 
card.”" 

In a column urging Christians to read she lamented that 
“I know people who thank God for the Bible but whose Bibles 
are almost as new as the day they bought them 30 to 40 years 
ago.”'^ 

Katie herself read hungrily, not only new material but also 
treasured old chestnuts like A. VV. Tozer, G. Campbell Mor¬ 
gan, and Oswald Chambers (whom she quoted often enough 
so you knew she had immersed herself in his My Utmost for His 
Highest, said to be the best-selling devotional book of all time). 
She introduced her audience to writers like Frederick Buechner 
and Martin Marty who were gaining an audience. She quoted 
Jacques Ellul and servant leadership guru Robert Greenleaf 
long before they became trendy. 

Man)' topics remain hauntingly current. A Christmas col¬ 
umn during the “other” Iranian crisis of 1979, when “words 
and bombs are piling up,” waded into geopolitical tensions that 
readers may have pondered but lacked the words and nerve to 
ask, “Did Christ’s coming change anything?” With gut-wrench¬ 
ing questions hanging in the air she looked into the eyes of her 
new grandson and remembered that Christ came into the world 
to share our humanity and pain. How current it all seems, 30 
years later, with Iran firmly back on the world’s radar. 

Major Themes 

During my decade at the Leader I presided over some 200 of 
her columns (only a third of the total she produced). How do I 
now draw a thematic net around her free-range mind? At the 
risk of oversimplifying, I offer this attempt. 

Soul care - Any regular reader of “Viewpoint” knew the 
inner life was important to Katie Funk Wlebe. One year she 
added eight to ten new books on prayer to her library.''* She val¬ 
ued the deep streams that had nourished generations before her. 
While eager to recast enduring truths for a new day, she wasn’t 
about to jettison that which had stood the test of time. 

What contemplative virtues were being gulped up by the 
chaos of the day, she wondered frequently. “We don’t need to 
get sucked into the frantic drive of modern life,” she wrote, not- 
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ing that “the early farmer-preachers of the Mennonite church 
often expressed profound thoughts because they had time to 
meditate all week while plowing or seeding.”'^ 

Had we presetted the husks of old flasks but let the pre¬ 
cious wine dribble through our fingers? What had we lost when 
we moved beyond the “Aha” stories of our spiritual journey to 
higher intellectual levels, creedal statements, and scholarly anal¬ 
yses? “We defended fiercely what we believed, down to the fine 
points, even if we didn’t always know why.”‘® What were we 
taking from the past— the fire, or the ashes? 

Did the current generation have something fresh to add to 
the narrative of history, or was it passing on “an empty bucket 
to their children instead of showing them where the well was.” 
Better to nurture anew rather than trying to live off the “spiri¬ 
tual capital” of forebears, she wrote. 

And how, in this bewildering era, did a new Christian learn 
to pray? Was it easier in our society to find a guru to teach 
Transcendental Meditation than someone who can teach about 
prayer?'® 

We are Family - The “rearview mirror” of history was 
critical, whether it was Anabaptist origins, the Mennonite 
Brethren journey, or personal family history. It was important 
to know where we came from — spiritually and culturally. Katie 
was pro-family, and big on celebrating roots and leaning on one 
another. 

One trip into the past spoke endearingly of the McLaugh¬ 
lin Buick, rumble seats and relatives who looked like Kojak and 
Edith Bunker. Her past—and ours—was important; “It has 
been a part in making us what we are.”'® 

But this was more than nostalgia. While she could person¬ 
ally reach back to the Depression and “recall clearly the hoboes 
attached to the top of freight cars like barnacles to a ship as the 
trains moved past our home,” she didn’t stay there but segued to 
the confusing options that plagued young people now."" 

Reunions underlined the value of mutual support, another 
frequent theme. She wrote: “One older woman, well over 80, 
still with her husband in their own home, feeling the walls of 
life slowly closing in upon her and her own vigor to keep them 
at a distance declining, once told me, ‘Sometimes we two just 
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stand here and hang on to one another.’” Reunions—of cither 
the family or conference kind meant reuniting “to hang on to 
one another for a few moments before the tempo of life picks up 
again. They say, ‘We are family. We belong together.’”^' 

The Dust of Change - Katie reached out to those who 
felt tossed b\’ the swirling pace of changing values, offering reas¬ 
surance that they were not alone. Like the bewildered senior 
who felt blindsided by all that was going on in theology' and 
society: “Was the Bible she had believed in for decades leaky? 
Was her value system outmoded?” Katie asked. “A person 
has to run very' fast to keep up with the swift changes moving 
through society.”^^ 

Beyond comfort, however, were sober warnings to leaders. 
One lesson of history w'as that “we don’t learn easily from expe¬ 
rience on ways to handle change.”^^ 

The Castaways - What if, Katie once mused, a publisher 
put out a magazine exclusively for the poor and the hungry' the 
kinds of people you'd find in slums and refugee camps. What 
kind of “good news” would it contain?'^^ 

Impoverished and defeated people of all kinds were never 
far from Katie’s compass. “Some days I step into my door shak¬ 
ing and angry,” she wrote, “wanting to shout and rail at the 
mountains of suffering I have become aware of during the 
day.”^^ 

People who felt like social litter could find solace in Katie’s 
columns, not only the poor, oppressed and people quarantined 
by gender or race, but also those “normal” people who for one 
reason or another felt left out or disillusioned v\ith the church. 
She was alert to any thing that made people feel apart, whether 
it was an inability to pray, or new marginalizing disorders like 
anorexia nervosa or agoraphobia, which then were unfamiliar 
to many readers. 

Hospitality of Words - “I nearly rushed past. But then I 
stopped to say hello. Small, frail, silent, she sat alone at the end 
of a row of chairs,” began a column on Christian hospitality.^'’ 
It was so like Kade to locate and care for those who had been 
overlooked, bypassed and neglected, either psychologically or 
ecclesiastically, and let them know that they counted. 
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In the midst of our daily rush, the spiritual discipline of 
hospitality was more needed than ever. And Katie practiced it 
in print. Her ministry was a hospitality of words. 

Offering a warm hearth did not mean automatic approval 
of every whim, however. There was plenty that Katie didn’t 
like, and she wasn’t hesitant to say so. She didn’t like, for exam¬ 
ple, empty sermons piled high with flufiy meringue but no sub¬ 
stance. 

But at heart she was a reconciler, trying to keep us talking 
together. Everyone was welcome to join her conversation. She 
was always widening her embrace, even to “the other women’s 
movement,” where more traditional women came together to 
sew and pray for missions. She searched for common ground 
between them and the new women’s movement which she was 
increasingly seen to embody.^' 

Women in the Church - One of the hotter firestorms 
Katie ignited during my tenure was on abortion. Disclaiming 
that she opposed abortion on demand and as a method of birth 
control, she laid out in only a few hundred words an impres¬ 
sive array of implications and issues deserving further reflec¬ 
tion.^® Those for whom the issue was etched in black marker 
recoiled at any hint of pencil or pastel. “I am indeed indig¬ 
nant,” exclaimed one.^® “I am so shocked that I am shaking,” 
continued another.®® 

One missive, signed by 15 w'omen from Fairview, Okla¬ 
homa, said, “We do not want others to operate under the mis¬ 
conception that Wiebe is speaking on behalf of all Mennonite 
women.”®' Katie would later note that the column on abortion 
sparked the most mail of her career, “but still I don’t regret writ¬ 
ing it.”®" 

Another hot column was on the proposed Equal Rights 
Amendment (ERA), in w'hich Katie detected merit that eluded 
those with deeper political fault lines.®® It too generated emo¬ 
tional opposition, particularly from women. 

The fact that both of these issues involved women helped 
feed a perception of Katie Funk Wiebe as the leading feminist 
in the Mennonite Brethren Conference. While she did maintain 
steady pressure against a male-dominated hierarchy, a tally of 
her “Viewpoint” columns indicates considerable restraint. But 
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that didn’t stop a small group of critics from seeing her mainly 
as a feminist lightning rod. 

A woman who was troubled by what she saw as a rising tide 
of feminism took the editors to task, noting “v\'ith some interest 
the recent bowing to the ladies in filling church offices and in 
the content of The Christian I-^ader.” The writer suggested chang¬ 
ing the name of the denomination to “Mennonite Sistren.'”^ 

Those on the other side of the issue were equal!)’ vocal. 
One woman wrote that she wasn't looking for any office or 
position in the church or conference but was simpl)- “tired of 
being unnoticed and unneeded except for food preparation and 
embroidery.”^” 

Another woman commented after reading a feature report 
on the .AJberta Mennonite Brethren Conference, “Do we have 
churches there or monastic orders? We saw 13 pictures of men’s 
faces and heard onh’ men’s voices. Is that really all there is?”^® 
Katie responded by challenging men and women to “welcome 
one another more readily into one another’s public and private 
lives. 

Peacemaker - In the testy decade of 1975-85 the Men¬ 
nonite Brethren center of gra’vity on issues like eschatolog)’, 
hermeneutics and the role of women in ministr)- seemed to 
be shifting. The United States Conference was grappling with 
eroding financial support that impacted its colleges and publica¬ 
tions. There were intramural tensions over Mennonite ethnic¬ 
ity, church grow'th strategies, and whether Mennonite Brethren 
should be defined as evangelical, Anabaptist, or both. 

The 1980s brought with it the restlessness of the emerg¬ 
ing “Me Decade,” the beginning of the “culture wars,” and the 
polarizing growth of the Moral Majority. When a Mennonite 
Brethren pastor attended one of Jerry Falwell’s “I Love Amer¬ 
ica” rallies he was troubled by what he regarded as misleading 
use of Scripture and mean-spirited denunciations of ideologi¬ 
cal foes.^® \Vhen he wrote about it in the Leader he prompted 
perhaps the biggest conflagration of letters in the magazine’s 
histor)'. 

Katie had not been involved in this particular episode, but 
the tone of the unhapp)’ letters was familiar, and she sought 
to pour reconciling balm on roiling w'aters. She may not have 
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liked the spirit that animated the outbursts but it was not her 
nature to write anyone off, either. If tliere was common ground 
to be found, Katie would plot its coordinates. 

She wanted to help people “think Christianly.” And that 
meant, among other things, a different intellectual approach. 
It was so easy, in times of national and ecclesiastical stress, to 
use “lean not on your own understanding” as an excuse to dis¬ 
miss intellectual rigor, as if, “matters of faith do nicely, perhaps 
even better, without deep thought.” Without ever mentioning 
it, alert readers could not miss the point of a subsequent col¬ 
umn that mentioned neither Jerry Falwell nor the Moral Major¬ 
ity. “The strong meat of the Word is needed at a time such as 
this when truth has no clean cutting edge,” she wrote. What 
was needed was more discernment in the church “for I can’t 
see blind faith leading us through the maze of civil religion and 
hit lists of people and books. Today’s issues require a spirit of 
discernment strengthened by love in the power of the Spirit of 
Christ.”^ 

Katie’s Task 

That love was perhaps the dominant cross-cutting theme 
for Katie. In marking the 20**’ anniversary’ of her column she 
wrote that she saw her task as “to keep making the truth of 
God’s love great with as much wonder as I can find words to 
express it.”^“ 

But it wasn’t the drippy, sentimental love of greeting cards. 
It was a mature full-throated love that meant looking honestly 
at life and faith, confronting its challenges with passion and 
integrity, and pressing on with the guidance of a God-point- 
of-view. Her tone was, “let us hear each other, reason together, 
not delude each other, and move together toward more robust 
discipleship.” 

Katie described her role as 

to offer another point of view' about issues in 
the church that may have been overlooked... 

I think of myself as someone trading feel¬ 
ings with you about matters which concern 
us both...So in my column 1 try to articulate 
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the puzzlements, joys and hurts about Christ 
and the church you may be trying to express. 

As I write, I see ordinary people who, like 
myself, are at times elated, perplexed, con¬ 
cerned or assured about Christ’s church. As 
they page through the Leader, they are looking 
for a brief word from someone to assure them 
their feelings are shared.^' 

In her recent autobiography Katie reviews the struggles to 
find her voice as a writer in a male-dominated enterprise where 
virtually everything was produced by men, no matter how mea- 
gerly written. “No w'oman serv'cd as editor of a major church 
organ, only children’s publications,” she writes.^^ It is a tribute 
to her pioneering influence that today both The Christian Leader 
and the Mennonite Brethren Herald are edited by women. 

“For thirty years and more The Christian Leader editors gave 
me the rare privilege of speaking to the entire constituency as a 
columnist about my relationship with it.... For thirty years and 
more I could think in public.”^'* 

“As I clarified an issue for myself, 1 helped the fog to lift 
in others. That column became a journal of my life and con¬ 
cerns. In it I can trace my interests, ups and downs, periods of 
growth and stagnation. Grappling with a problem in my own 
life by putting it into words helped me find myself I am grate¬ 
ful I had the opportunity to write this column for thirty years. It 
taught me the discipline of the deadline, the joy of creating with 
words, and especially the stewardship of ideas and words.”'*^ 

In Appreciation 

Editors can’t always divine whether a particular column 
will be a towering home run or a feeble grounder. One column 
that didn’t especially grab me spoke profoundly to a reader who 
had just experienced two of the worst weeks of her life. The 
woman wrote, “I wondered aloud, ‘How did she know?’ It’s not 
often that a piece of writing hits you right between the eyes. Her 
column did.. .1 am amazed at the wa)- God uses words and wish 
this letter could be instead a hug for this sister who spoke at just 
the right time.”’*® 
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A former Tabor colleague wrote, “I continue to be amazed 
at her ability to highlight significant issues with sensitivity, clar¬ 
ity and intellectual sharpness. While she continues to maintain a 
balanced perspective on issues it is clear that she remains deeply 
concerned about Christian response in the face of significant 
human injustice....”^' 

“The thought-pro\'oking ‘Viewpoint’ is usually the first sec¬ 
tion we hit,” said one reader, echoing many others. “We appre¬ 
ciate Katie Funk VV'iebe’s stirring up our faith and connecting it 
to all sorts of situations that we as Christians should relate to.”^® 
A district minister wrote, “my mind was triggered with new 
ideas, thoughts, concepts. I simply call it inspiration!”*® 

I had the privilege of carrying Katie’s column for a third 
of its 30-year run. For all that time, she relentlessly encouraged 
the church while also trying to hold it to account. If the Men- 
nonite Brethren Church has become more accepting, energetic 
and expansive, it is due in no small measure to the persistent 
voice of Katie Funk Wiebe. 

She defined reality for us. 

And helped keep us honest. 
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Why I Write This Column 

Katie Funk Wiebe 

Within a few weeks one person asked me what it felt like to be 
a leftist, another accused me of being a feminist, and a third won¬ 
dered, albeit while smiling why i wasn't being tried for heresy. A 
fourth person asked why I didn't take a broadside to some of the 
problems instead of dabbing at them with a flyswatter, and a num¬ 
ber of 

others wrote that I had put into words just what they were think¬ 
ing. 

Such an array of responses caused me to think through my 
reasons for writing this coiumn which appears in The Christian 
Leader and Canadian Mennonite. The answer isn't simple, when 
I think of the deadlines which swing around with hammer-blow 
regularity, and the number of hours which can move around the 
clock before I have a column which satisfies me. 

The main reason I write is not to make you come around to 
my viewpoint, but to cause you to think about the issue discussed. 
Your recent letters have encouraged me to believe that this hap¬ 
pens. Thanks. 

Yet I realize that in writing anything I have two myths to over¬ 
come: first, that God expects very littie of a woman, particulariy 
a Mennonite woman, except to sew and cook; and secondly, that 
evangelical Christianity is really not a thinking person's religion. 

Somewhere we have perpetrated the myth that trust requires 
little thought and that God is more on the side of those who do not 
think seriously than of those who do—despite the fact that the Apos¬ 
tles Paul and John were intellectuals. Because I am an evangelical 
Christian woman in the Mennonite church, I have much to write about. 

I firmly believe that as Christ-followers in an era of quick and 
sometimes violent change, we need to share our concerns and 
questions more openly, and also to be more generous with our 
praise. 

I cherish this opportunity to share with you my vision of 
life—sometimes blurred by personal circumstances, other times a 
little clearer. Yet each time I sit down before my typewriter, I face 
the question of honesty. How much should one write about the 
contradictions one sees between theory and practice and the way 
we pretend that all is well? How generous can we afford to be in 
our praise of new trends? 
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What it amounts to is that i am asking you to question the 
lightness of your own thinking, even as I question mine about the 
place of the church in today's society and similar issues. We may 
have thought about them in one way previously. Dare we face 
them now? Dare we not face them? 

There is nothing like living with a family of teen-agers or work¬ 
ing in a college setting with young people continually jabbing one's 
mental ribs to make one rethink many of the questions about the 
faith, church and society. 

I found that if I wanted to preserve my integrity, I had to 
answer these questions, but not with religious catchall phrases like 
"Let go and let God." If I did, I could bow out of life as a contribut¬ 
ing person. Some readers have sensed that my viewpoints have 
changed on certain issues. I make no apologies for this. Change is 
necessary in this era. 

To change one's attitude can be a difficult and painful pro¬ 
cedure because it means honestly facing what is inside one. To 
change means being willing to follow new light without guilt 
about what others will say. To change means being willing to admit 
that even God doesn't always hold us to His original instructions. 

I often think of Abraham, the man whom God asked to sacri¬ 
fice his son. Abraham was convinced God wanted him to commit 
this act. Yet at the critical moment a ram appeared in the thicket 
and a voice told him to kill it instead of the boy. And Abraham 
changed his actions to suit the change in instructions. 

Yet hadn't God told Abraham to sacrifice his son? Maybe the 
voice was that of the devil in disguise and notan angel's? Why didn't 
he stick to his original convictions? Oswald Chambers says Abraham 
didn't make a fetish of being consistent to his convictions instead of 
being inconsistent to God. This is a truth I try to write about: faithful¬ 
ness to God is more important than faithfulness to tradition. 

But I write mostly in the hope that you will come away from 
these few minutes with me with the stronger 
assurance that even in a very troubled world the God-directed 
spirit will find a way. I believe this not because Christianity can be 
reduced to a formula or a system or even the Four Spiritual Laws 
but because God has promised to "dwell with him who is of a con¬ 
trite and humble spirit." 


Katie Funk Wiebe, "Why I Write This Column," Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, 
April 21, 1970,23. 
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Convenience...Or Murder? 

Katie Funk Wiebe 

This is not the first word written about abortion—nor will it 
be the iast. Before the debate about abortion is settled In Con¬ 
gress and in individual minds, thousands of words will be written, 
shouted and whispered. I hope a few wiii aiso be prayed. 

I find abortion on demand an extreme position that is unac¬ 
ceptable. But I also believe that to hold that all abortion is murder 
is a trap the church should avoid. It reminds me of the attempts of 
some religious leaders of an earlier day to deny women in child¬ 
birth any kind of anesthetic on the grounds that it was God's will 
for a woman to suffer while giving birth. It was her punishment as 
the result of the fall. With that kind of reasoning every tractor, com¬ 
bine, lathe or saw a man uses to earn a living would also be sin! 

We shouid decry the widespread abortion practices for the 
sake of personal and social convenience of the women—and also 
the men involved. Some men are more eager that their wives or giri 
friends get an abortion than the women themselves.To use abor¬ 
tion as a form of birth control is wrong. 

The issue of abortion is without ready-made answers, yet I find 
that when it is discussed quietiy among women it sometimes gets 
a different hearing than when discussed openly by theologians. I 
am troubled by our inconsistency in attitudes toward the matter. 
Some people argue against all abortion because they insist the 
women involved should suffer the consequences of their actions. 
Their concern seems to be more that the woman be punished by 
going through the pregnancy than that the child be born Into a sit¬ 
uation of love and that the others involved be redeemed for Christ. 

One church crisis counselor writes that after years of counsel¬ 
ing women with unwanted pregnancies he beiieves the church has 
pronounced the verdict "murder" without hearing all the evidence. 
He learned that the woman searching for an abortion cannot be 
stereotyped. She is not usually young, unmarried and promiscuous. 
She may be white or black, married or single, supported by her 
husband or boyfriend or deserted by him. She is generally 18 to 24, 
working or wanting to finish her education so that she can become 
self-supporting. She is often an active church woman. 

Our attitudes toward the fetus are also inconsistent. A child 
born full-term or nearly so, if stillborn, is considered enough of a 
person to be given at ieast a small burial. Likewise the premature 
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infant. But if a miscarriage takes place at six months or less, the hos¬ 
pital officials dispose of the fetus in some other way. if the miscar¬ 
riage takes piace even earlier, the woman may simply flush it down 
the toilet not always sure she was pregnant. If these fetuses were 
all considered as persons, shouldn't they be given a name, their 
premature death announced in the congregation, and be properiy 
buried? How many parents plan to meet an involuntarily aborted 
fetus in heaven some day? Our present practices seem to affirm 
that a fetus is not considered true humanity until it reaches nearly 
full term, but our words say something else. 

We're inconsistent also in the way we think of abortion either 
as all right or all wrong, and yet leave loopholes for some. The rich, 
even the Christian rich, will always find ways of getting therapeu¬ 
tic abortions if the mother's life is at stake, if she is an older woman 
facing an unwanted pregnancy, or if genetic counseling has deter¬ 
mined the child will be deformed. 

Yet the poor woman who has conceived a child out of rape 
or incest is expected to bear the child with the glib assurance that 
"the Lord will provide." Admittedly, the Lord has provided for many 
women raped during war and revolution when demonic forces 
broke through all moral and social restraints, and sin and evil con¬ 
trolled the land. Yet what anguish and agony must have accompa¬ 
nied each such pregnancy and birth. I find it hard to accept that 
God expects a young girl of 13 or 14 raped by her father to bear 
the burden simply because he has promised to be with people in 
trouble. 

We also tend to confuse morality and legality. Though the gov¬ 
ernment may make abortion an option at government expense for 
all women who desire it, this decision does not mean that Chris¬ 
tians need to accept the morality of the position. What society con¬ 
dones is not always absolute truth. The government is not deciding 
truth, and its position need not be the position of the Christian. 

The whole matter is at best a muddy slough. The issue seems 
to be to decide whether the fetus is a human being or a potential 
human being. Wholesale abortion at will is assuredly a slaughter of 
the innocent and we should oppose it. But to move to an extreme 
position which gives no room for exceptions is legalistic and unlov¬ 
ing. 

It is one thing to face such grave issues theoretically—another 
to face them in real life with a friend or relative. Someone has sug¬ 
gested that if the age group which decides matters such as con¬ 
scription and war went to the front lines of battle, we would have 
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fewer wars. It might also be that if the persons deciding such mat¬ 
ters as abortion bore the children, the matter might have a differ¬ 
ent outcome also. 


Katie Funk Wiebe,"Convenience...or Murder?"Viewpoint, The Christian 
Leader, March 11,1980,20. 



Chapter 7 


A Woman among 
the Brethren 

Harold Jantz 


There is something wonderfully Ironic about the fact that 
the quiet-spoken, mild-mannered woman and author, who 
claimed she had “never” been given a name, has become per¬ 
haps the most widely known Mennonite woman in the Ameri¬ 
cas. Katie Funk Wiebe grew up in Mennonite Brethren set¬ 
tings at a time when women of the church were just beginning 
to assume visible leadership roles. But they were also increas¬ 
ingly being told that some positions in the church and some 
roles within society and the home were out of bounds to them. 
It wasn’t always thus. 

Even when some roles were firmly cast, Mennonite Breth¬ 
ren women could make their opinions known and men could 
yield to their persuasion. Few now know that in the first years 
that Mennonite Brethren gathered on the Canadian prairies as 
many as a thousand people met under a tent to worship and 
sing, listen to heartfelt preaching, and welcome brother and sis¬ 
ter missionaries home from places half a world away. Women 
were there in numbers almost as great as the men. In the report 
of one of those years— 1922—the annual yearbook relates that 
the audience listened raptly as Anna Thiessen told about her 
work as a city' mission worker in Winnipeg. W’hen the board of 
mission overseers told the convention that because of shortfalls 
in giving they might need to end Anna’s assignment, the women 
protested. They might not have had official delegate status, but 
they made their opposition known and they said they would see 
to it that the money came in for her support. Wdien the women 
were asked to indicate by a show of hands whether they wanted 
to help gather the needed funds, a “large number” raised their 
hands. That seems to have shamed the men, because a num- 
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ber of them, too, then indicated their willingness to lend sup¬ 
port. As a result, the convention reappointed her to the mission 
assignment.* The following year’s annual conference yearbook 
listed each individual woman and group who sent in money, 
down to the last 50 cents.^ 

The story is important because it indicates quite clearly 
that women were both present and could be heard if the issue 
had sufficiently captured their attention. In time, that sort of 
participation changed as Mennonite Brethren became increas¬ 
ingly acculturated to North American society and influenced 
by the debate in evangelical circles about public and family 
roles for women and men. But in the early years, women were 
expected to participate in the work of the church, especial!)' in 
the area of missions. 

The question about ordination of women to mini.strv' had 
already been raised in Russia during the months of intense 
evangelistic activity bv' a largelv’ Mennonite Brethren tent mis¬ 
sion corps that formed immediately after the Bolshevik revo¬ 
lution. That heroic group had equal numbers of women and 
men. One of the women, Katharina Enns, was ordained by a 
Russian evangelical group after reaching the U.S. some years 
later.^ 

Among the scores of early Mennonite Brethren single and 
married women missionaries sent to China, India and iVrica 
from America, the 1954 missionary album names 84 who were 
ordained.'* In spite of longstanding practice, some church lead¬ 
ers grew uncomfortable with it and in 1957 a decision was made 
to commission women, rather than ordain them.^ 

In the decades that followed that decision, Katie Funk 
Wiebe became a catalyst in the ferment that eventually led to 
a new conversation and much different ways of seeing men 
and women’s roles in the church. Her patient but persistent 
V'oice helped frame the debate about women’s involvement in 
the church for a new generation of Mennonite Brethren men 
and women. It was especially Katie’s willingness to temper her 
arguments to the mood of the church amidst the societal shifts 
of the era that brought greater and greater numbers to see the 
inevitability' of the changes for w'hich she was advocating. 
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Reading Katie’s Story 

Katie’s story can be read in a number of ways. She can 
be read as a child of sturdy and resilient immigrant Mennonite 
stock who arrived in Canada with the 1920s wave of refugees 
from the Soviet Union. She must be read as a youngster grow¬ 
ing up in the largely Doukhobour community of Blaine Lake, 
outside but close to the Mennonite Brethren church commu¬ 
nity of her parents, in a family that knew how to live their faith 
within that “outside” setting. She certainly must be read as a 
very’ bright student—a Goternor General Award-winning stu¬ 
dent able to associate easily with others and eager to welcome 
challenges. She was not a retiring person. She knew her own 
mind. She was also an attractive young woman, confident, able 
to lead, yet willing to engage with others and suppress her inter¬ 
ests for the sake of those close to her or within the wider com¬ 
munity (often the church). 

Katie’s decision to enroll at the Mennonite Brethren Bible 
College (MBBC) placed her at the center of church thought and 
action certainly' in terms of the Canadian church—during the 
1940s and 1950s. Although the piety'she encountered there was 
quite different from the settings in which she had grown up, she 
found MBBC invigorating. There was also the added benefit 
of her work as secretary to President J.B. Toews, where, as she 
writes, she “could breathe the same theological air the respected 
‘JB’ breathed.”® To be able to interact with men of the stature 
of Toews, Abraham Unruh, and others brought many rewards. 
Henry H. Dick of Reedley, California, who knew Katie as a fel¬ 
low student in those days, remembers that “in our conversations 
we knew we were hearing and responding to a thinking single 
woman. Easy answers were out of order.” 

Marriage to a tall, impoverished, and studious young man 
named Walter Wiebe introduced her to an entirely new life and 
any reading of her own accounts clearly establishes that while 
in some ways they were true soulmates, in other ways marriage 
represented a huge subjection of her interests to his. Gradua¬ 
tion from Bible college, where the two met, soon led Wtilter to 
work as a teacher in the church. It led Katie to a heavy' load of 
homemaking and the care of four children who arrived within a 
relatively short span. The rewards were few, particularly in view' 
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of the scant visibility for someone who was soon sharing writing 
and editorial responsibilities with her husband in the newly cre¬ 
ated conference periodical, The Toiith Hbrher. 

It is hard not to detect in Katie’s writings an undercur¬ 
rent of resentment toward the relentless focus on studies that 
dominated Walter’s life. An incident in a class w'e shared as stu¬ 
dents at Waterloo Lutheran College (now Wilfrid Laurier Uni¬ 
versity), remains clear in my mind and reveals the passion he 
had for his studies. Walter sat about a third of the way from 
the front of the class and the subject of the lecture must have 
engrossed him totalK’. He began responding in half audible 
tones in such a way that before long the teacher was speaking 
only to him. The rest of us might as well have been absent. 

Walter remained a student - along.side his teaching 
stints - v irtually to the end of his life. Katie, meanwhile, had 
to insure that all was well at home and find outlets for herself 
by invTting others in with whom she could engage in stimulating 
conversation. She did that exceedingly well. Once, someone 
gave the Wiebes a large, beautiful ham because of their limited 
circumstances. What did they do? They invited another young 
couple “to share their good fortune at a lovely supper,” an act 
described bv' the recipient “as typically Katie and Walter.”' 

When the family’s journey brought them to Hillsboro, 
Kansas, and death took Walter from the family scant weeks 
later, Katie faced a huge role reversal. Now she would need to 
be both father and mother to her children. She would need to 
earn the family’s support, provide the family’s face to the com¬ 
munity, and be the children’s advocate. She soon found, how¬ 
ever, that she could only speak in her own voice. It turned out 
to be a powerful voice. 

If we believe in Providence, we can believe that God 
brought her to the Publishing House, opened opportunities for 
her to write for The Christian Leader, and led her to a teaching 
position at Tabor College. Hillsboro provided perhaps as sup¬ 
portive a setting for her gifts to be put to generous use as any 
setting might have been. One does not have to agree with all she 
wrote or did to recognize the powerful voice she came to have 
through the writing and speaking she did from her platform in 
Hillsboro. 
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Giving Voice to the Culture 

Katie started writing for The Christian Leader in 1962 in a 
column entitled “Women and the Church.” It broke ground in 
its clear assumption that women have a role in the church, not 
merely in the home. In the early years Katie dealt mainly with 
safe subjects and treated issues that women might have expected 
to read there. But underneath, much more was churning for 
Katie. She has recently written that as she was cleaning out files, 
she came across a never-published piece from the 1960s enti¬ 
tled “An Immodest Proposal.” It invited women to become an 
“official cheering section” at conferences since they could not 
be there as delegates. That way they could “serve coffee during 
the sessions in attractive uniforms, take telephone messages, pin 
identification badges on male delegates with a gleaming smile; 
hand out a.spirins, ballots, and official documents; count ballots; 
even sing a few entertaining songs now and then.”® It was too 
cutting and Katie never submitted it. 

“Women and the Church” soon became “\dewpoint.” 
Lynn Jost, a former colleague at Tabor College, has noted that 
“Viewpoint” “communicated that women can be thoughtful 
and provoked others to think. [Katie] encouraged women and 
girls to believe that women could contribute to MB theology 
and life.” It was a significant contribution. 

Part of what set Katie apart from many who were writing 
for the church at that time was her openness to and interaction 
with the larger culture. Katie developed the practice of read¬ 
ing widely and clipping much. Sometimes items she read or 
saved provided help she could share with women’s groups who 
came to her for advice; often it was simply to enrich her own 
resources. Other times, the books and articles she read pro¬ 
vided subject matter for her column. 

In numerous places Katie has written about the profound 
impact Betty Friedan’s book. The Feminine Mystique, had on her. 
In 1966 she reviewed it for the Canadian Mennonite at the request 
of editor Frank Epp.® It made a huge impression on Katie. 
Here was the culture facing the church head on. She says, “I 
couldn’t believe other women thought the way I did, hundreds 
of them, maybe even thousands. I wasn’t alone in my feel¬ 
ings about being set aside when it came to use of gifts.”In 
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Friedan’s world, the goal and language were about self-actual¬ 
ization; in the church the language revolved around gifts. But 
it meant much the same thing. Much later in 1978, Katie said, 

Men didn’t understand or believe the book. Some 
women didn’t either. Yet for many women read¬ 
ers then, as now, the pain the author describes was 
real as hunger, for the women suffered an empti¬ 
ness not satisfied by waxing well-polished furni¬ 
ture, cleaning, shopping, chauffeuring children, 
and watching television. And there seemed lit¬ 
tle freedom and encouragement to do anything 
else...The essential c|ue.stion...which emerged 
later, was, “Why don’t I have the same opportuni¬ 
ties for development that my husband has? Why 
don’t I have the opportunity to use my mind and 
other gifts?”” 

No Mennonitc Brethren woman has reflected that concern 
more effectively than Katie Funk Wiebe. Few, if any, in the 
wider Mennonite world did it with greater effect than she. In 
fact, the first article to make “a blatant plea for Mennonites 
to consider ideas coming out of the feminist mov'ement” was 
written by Katie and appeared in the Gospel Herald, the (Old) 
Mennonite Church magazine, in 1970.'^ Repeatedly, Katie 
provided the best example of writing that offered a “facilitating 
tone” in its support of the progression of women’s role.'^ 

Reflecting the Pain and Hope 

Though her influence was felt far beyond the Mennonite 
Brethren, it w'as within her own church community that she 
ultimately realized her greatest rewards and often experienced 
her most painful rebuffs. Katie became widelv’ known both in 
the U.S. and Canada for her regular appearances as a columnist 
in The Christian Leader and the relatively frequent reprints in the 
Mennonite Brethren Herald. She quickly acquired the reputation 
as the voice for change for women in the Mennonite Brethren 
church and it was Katie w'ho was asked to speak or write when 
the role of women became the subject of discussion. Some 
cheered her on; others strongly criticized her. 
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Here is Katie in 1972 in Direction, the periodical of Menno- 
nite Brethren educational institutions: 

Women in the Mennonite churches will not always 
sit outside the inner circle of church life. The 
gap between what they can do and what they are 
allow'ed to do will disappear. The church will not 
always be afraid to give women the opportunity to 
develop full use of their talents of love, concern, 
intellect, [and] spiritual and special skills. They 
will not always be considered second class citizens 
in the kingdom of God. I rejoice.''* 

Her voice was prophetic. At the 1974 centennial of the coming 
of Mennonites to Kansas, she observed that it was becoming 
“increasingly clear that many individuals are examining truth 
in terms of personal value, rather than in terms of institutional 
loyalty.”'* The meaning for culture watchers was clear. 

When Katie was asked to be one of the key presenters 
at the 1976 Mennonite Brethren symposium, “Women and the 
Church” she seized the opportunity. Her paper w'as entided, 
“Voices of Liberation.” If Mennonite Brethren women ever 
wanted a voice for change, this was it. She began by citing Betty 
Friedan’s writings and while she acknowledged “extremists and 
radicals” in the movement, she clearly identified with women 
who “She began by citing Betty Friedan’s writings and while 
she acknowledged “extremists and radicals” in the movement, 
she clearly identified with the psychologist who had written, 
“[Women] want freedom to have both marriage and a career. 
They want access to leadership positions and equal opportu¬ 
nity and equal pay for the kinds of jobs held by men. Women 
want to contribute to the level of their actual abilities, not just 
what’s dictated by the traditional social roles.”'® She told her 
listeners that she sensed “the church was standing by and wait¬ 
ing for the whole hysteria to end. Church leaders seemed con¬ 
vinced this was not a spiritual issue, for Bible teaching seemed 
clear on the role and position of women. It consisted of three 
dimensions—obedience, submissiveness and silence.”'* She 
went on to describe the growing volume of discontent within 
both wider evangelical church circles and among Mennonite 
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Brethren: women want “to Ite considered full-fledged members 
of the human race, equal...yet not the same as men...Allowed 
to have their own identity.”"’ 

Some of her words will have sounded oiitrageoush’ unfair 
to church leaders of the time, even if she felt them to be true, 
but her own experience had brought new perspective. “When 
my hu.sband died...I found that without a husband I had no 
identit)’ at all in a male-dominated church. 1 was a nobody in 
the eyes of some people,” she said."* She urged the church to 
find ways to encourage women to develop their skills and gifts 
for use everywhere in the church, and described how the femi¬ 
nist movement was pushing for a release from “the bondage 
of sexist language,” and the transformation of structures “that 
alienate and oppress men and women in all levels of life.”^“ 
This involved not only the church, but also the “structure of 
marriage.” She questioned the traditional roles of men and 
women in marriage. No one had ever confronted Mennonite 
Brethren on this issue so strongly. 

In the fall of 1978, a MCC-sponsored syutposium on 
women in the church, held in British Columbia, heard Katie 
speak twice. While she continued to speak strongly for full 
acceptance of the gifts of women, the tone of the addresses 
clearly took a more conciliatory' bent. In one she very effectively 
described five aspects of Jesus’ treatment of women. In the 
other she began by a relating a chance meeting of four women 
in the fVichita airport. All of the women were coming home 
from church-related meetings and all were waiting to be picked 
up by husbands or others- a re\'ersal of what might ha\c been 
the case a decade earlier.^' She went on to say. 

Nearly everyone today has an answer to the prob¬ 
lem of changing roles [of men and women]. Some 
of these answers are inadequate and dangerous; for 
example, those provided by radical feminists which 
state that men are the enemy; marriage and family 
are outmoded and unnecessary, that monogamous 
marriage is impossible in our fast-paced age, or 
that male-female differences are only physical, and 
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that independence and fulfillment are life’s highest 
goals. We cannot accept such answers. 

She added, “We’ve all become so preoccupied with individual 
rights, some of us—male and female—seem to be unable to 
realize that the most important principle is to submit totally 
to God, from which all other acts of submission and author¬ 
ity must be derived.These were bridging statements. They 
helped ease some of the tensions her more feminist arguments 
generated. 

As Elmer Martens has noted, Kade’s “persistent urgings, 
through periodical columns and lectures, on women’s equality 
with men in leadership...served to keep the issue of women’s 
role in ministry from sliding into a minor agenda item.” Grad¬ 
ually, the church moved forward, though change did not come 
cjuickly. In 1972, Frank C. Peters, who at various times was a 
college and university president, conference moderator, Bible 
college teacher and pastor, voiced the willingness of some to 
recognize the participation of women in congregational and 
conference meetings. Still, he was hesitant about them speaking 
publicly or assigning committee positions to them.^'* 

David Ewert, one of the church’s most influential bib¬ 
lical scholars, proposed a two-dimensional response: on the 
one hand, opening doors for the involvement of women in the 
church while at the same counseling caution, a stance that came 
to characterize the Mennonite Brethren approach. In 1974, 
when few women were attending conferences and none were on 
conference boards, he observed that “there is no indication any¬ 
where that the gifts of grace are given to men in greater mea¬ 
sure than to women.Congregations who recognized those 
gifts, he stated, “might elect” women to provincial and national 
conference and these should “feel free” to make their contribu¬ 
tions as any other delegate and also “participate on conference 
boards.” But certain strictures, he argued, should remain, cit¬ 
ing ordination to “the preaching ministry and pastoral leader¬ 
ship.”^® His directives led directly to an attempt to get women 
onto Canadian Conference boards the following year and then 
to General Conference boards. 
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When the General Conference floor was opened to women 
in 1987, it was Katie who was asked to address convention del¬ 
egates. Her presentation was carefulh’ termed a “devotional,” 
recalled one delegate, though he noted that if a man were to 
have given it, it would have been a “sermon.” Another del¬ 
egate still recalls it as “more inspiring than any other at the 
whole convention.”^® When the resolution on Women in Min¬ 
istry Leadership came to the Canadian Conference in 2006, its 
language for supporting women in ministry echoed much that 
had been said and written in the decades that had gone before, 
some ver\' like the language Katie herself had used. Women 
were asked “to minister as gifted, called and afiirmed.” It sup¬ 
ported ordination of women in churches who had discerned 
the freedom to do so. But it also recognized a “diversity' of con¬ 
victions” and “several interpretive frameworks” through which 
churches or indiv'iduals had come to their conclusions about 
women in ministry. It then built the argument for the ministry 
of women from the practice and teaching of Jesus and Paul. In 
a cautionary passage, it stated that there might be times where 
“women’s freedom” could “impede” the gospel and other times 
where “denying that freedom” could also impede the gospel. 
Both .situations should be respected. Thus, at least in the Cana¬ 
dian case, Mennonite Brethren continued to embrace both free¬ 
dom and caution.^® The outcome, nonetheless, was support for 
women in leadership. 

Voices of Affirmation 

\eiy' few appear prepared to argue Mth Katie today, and 
many strongly affirm the role she has played. It is clear that 
Katie indeed “paved the way for women to participate effec¬ 
tively in broader church-based and related ministry.”’® Luetta 
Reimer, a former professor at Fresno Pacific Uni\ ersit\', obsert ed 
that “Katie has probably encouraged far more women than she 
w'ill ever know. Through her column in The Christian Leader it 
was wonderful to discover a woman who could write with hon¬ 
esty and candor about all sorts of issues, including some that 
might traditionally have been off-limits.” 

Poet Jean Janzen has termed Katie “a blessed irritant” 
among Mennonite Brethren. “Even though she got a better 
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hearing in the Mennonite Church USA, she continued to speak 
up about what it means to be a Christian woman in the last 
decades of the 20* century,” saysjanzen. “Her heart of sympa¬ 
thy for widows and singles was transparent and her encourage¬ 
ment of young women priceless.” One of those young women 
is now a faculty member at Columbia Bible College. Janet Boldt 
took classes with Katie at Tabor College and was a roommate 
of Christine, Katie’s daughter. Katie “stood tall, was commit¬ 
ted to excellence and required excellence of her students,” Janet 
recalls. She helped me understand that “I was responsible...to 
God for my life, all of it, and therefore to deny part of it, partic¬ 
ularly my intellect, as our culture pressures women to do, was to 
deny the way God had made me and therefore to deny myself” 

Time after time, Katie is cited as a role model in the way 
she conducted herself “despite misunderstanding and criticism 
and at times, exclusion from leadership positions.”^' Gay Lynn 
Voth, another former Tabor College student and later a fac¬ 
ulty' member at Columbia Bible College, applauds Katie for not 
“abandoning life in the denomination for another where she 
might have fitted in more comfortably...She serves as a model 
for not giving up, but remaining faithful.” As writer and histo¬ 
rian Helen Rose Pauls put it, Katie “encouraged women to ‘go 
for it,’ take advantage of the many opportunities open to them 
and not wallow in ‘poor me’ attitudes.” 

Mary Anne Isaak, a pastor in Clovis, California, notes that 
“doors opened for me because others had been knocking on 
them over a long period of time. I am keenly aware that my role 
on the pastoral team in an MB church has been made possible 
by people like Katie Funk Wiebe.” 

Katie influenced men, as well. Nick Rempel has been a 
pastor, conference leader and Tabor College board member. 
He recalls an occasion when he was asked to lead a discus¬ 
sion group on women in ministry' and Katie happened to be in 
the group. As he called the group to order he saw Katie and 
another woman leader in the back weeping. “It was a sober¬ 
ing moment for me,” Rempel says, for it conveyed to him “their 
perception that we weren’t listening or hearing them.” Former 
MCC International executive director, Ron Mathies, calls Katie 
“a breath of fresh air. In personal conversation, in her writing 
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and speaking, she always had new ideas, or old ideas re-worked 
into new frameworks. She listened carefully, empathized gra¬ 
ciously and encouraged generously.” Katie’s book. Who are the 
Mennonite Brethren? became required reading for many would-be 
pastors during the 1990s.^^ She w'as “a pacifistic Christian femi¬ 
nist,” says Walter Unger, longtime president of Columbia Bible 
College. She w'as “a gentle prod in the long process among 
Mennonite Brethren toward more fully liberating women.” 

Time and again, leaders throughout the North American 
Mennonite Brethren church note the significant role Katie has 
played in the church. She was a “tireless advocate for women 
among the brethren,” recalls former Southern District Minis¬ 
ter, Roland Reimer. Her ideas w'ere “insightful and corrective,” 
though they caused “dissonance” among “the brethren [and] 
sisters” at times. In a similar fashion, Ed Boldt of Kitchener, a 
longtime friend, calls Katie’s contribution “distinctive,” even if 
it sometimes involved “controversial” tnews. She had “a quiet, 
insistent toice for women, for openness when w'e w'cre closed,” 
notes former seminar)' professor and pastor Loyal Martin. 

Elfrieda Schroeder of Winnipeg, a former missionary to 
Congo and language teacher, says Katie pushed “us to admit 
our weaknesses and do something about them, but never with¬ 
out also pointing to our strengths and our heritage as MBs. Her 
numerous books on all aspects of life, but especially on social 
justice issues attest to this.” Katie provided “readable histori¬ 
cal and theological material,” notes former Conference mod¬ 
erator Edmund Janzen, and modeled “with substantive scholar¬ 
ship that women can and do contribute much to the conceptual 
thought life of the church.” 

Peggv' Goertzen, Director of the Center for Mennonite 
Brethren Studies at Tabor College, describes Katie in bibli¬ 
cal terms. She was “a voice crying in the wilderness, a pio¬ 
neer clearing the way within the Mennonite Brethren Church” 
who validated women within the community. Another prolific 
Mennonite Brethren columnist and author, John H. Redekop, 
terms Katie a “pioneer,” and “a leader among women.” Katie 
“focused on key issues, including the place of women in the 
church, but did so without rejecting the church. In fact, her 
writings built up the church by affirming women's contribu- 
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tions in the church,” says Redekop. “She earned her right to be 
heard and her opinions respected,” wrote Henry H. Dick, a for¬ 
mer Conference moderator and pastor. “I think she got the MB 
leaders’ attention as they noticed that other Christian groups 
accepted and used her gifts. ' 

Katie “seemed to be able to be provocative and loyal, con¬ 
servative and radical, feminist but not strident, all at the same 
time and without confusion,” notes pastor and author Dan 
Unrau. She was “like a fussy housekeeper who was forever 
drawing attention to the cobwebs in the corners and the dust on 
the furniture,” recalls Menno Martens, “thanks to her and oth¬ 
ers, the place is starting to look more tidy.” 

Bless You, Katie! 

Katie Funk Wiebe’s life journey has not been eas}’. It has 
brought pain into her life and sometimes made other lives a 
little less comfortable, as well. She might have found a warmer 
reception in other circles, especially in Mennonite settings out¬ 
side the Mennonite Brethren conference, but she chose to stay 
and in staying, she helped bring about many of the changes for 
which she advocated. She is a gift to the church. 
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If You're A Mennonite 

Katie Funk Wiebe 

"If you're a Mennonite, why don't you wear black stockings 
and an apron?" questioned a third grader of our daughter shortiy 
after we moved into a community where many of the "plain folk" 
lived. 

When a perplexed daughter reported the conversation at 
the dinner table, we enjoyed a chuckle over the incident as we 
explained the misunderstanding. Our daughter didn't know about 
these other Mennonites, even as that littie girl didn't know about 
us. 

"The third grader had learned to know the Amish and the Old 
Order Mennonites in the area. Black stockings, beards, bonnets 
and buggies aren't easiiy overlooked. And so to this little girl to be 
a Mennonite meant just one thing: to be different in appearance, to 
wear odd garb and to reveal odd attitudes. 

My mind traveled back some 25 years to the day I had men¬ 
tioned in school that i was a Mennonite. Our family was the only 
Mennonite family in the community. My statement had little 
effect on my classmates because outwardly, we were all the same. 

I myself did not know what it meant to be a Mennonite. I knew 
it only as the name of the church we attended in summer when 
roads permitted. 

Today I am a member of the Mennonite Brethren Church. I 
became a member by choice after having stood at a distance for 
some time. When the opportunity was mine to accept or reject the 
church, I chose to fellowship with other Christians in a Mennonite 
Brethren church. 

Through the years my attitudes to the church have varied. For 
a while I wore the name "Mennonite" like a coat that prickles and I 
tried to shed it at every opportunity. I considered joining a church 
with more "status." I was almost ashamed of our lowly origins as 
a minority group, and I felt it would be rather nice to belong to 
one of the big-name churches—churches which had esteem and 
popularity and had shed all narrow-minded traditionalism. How 
humiliating to be grouped by the press with minority groups in 
disrepute like the stripping Sons of Freedom, a radical sect of the 
peace-loving Doukhobors. 

For a time as a member of a group of zealous students we 
considered seriously whether we shouldn't remove the word "Men- 
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nonite"from the official name of the church. As young gallants for 
the church, we were positive that the name was the high wall keep¬ 
ing people from Christ. We complained vigorously that the church 
wasn't doing enough for the cause of Christ and the reason was 
that we were termed Mennonites. A new label would turn us all 
Into super-spiritual on-fire-for-the-Lord soul winners and the peo¬ 
ple would flock to our church. 

Now I am a little older and I hope also a little wiser. I have 
found a quiet but confident loyalty to the church of my choice. I 
believe God has a task for the Mennonite Brethren Church and for 
each person in it willing to work. 

I recognize that the church has many failings. I know we have 
not always met all problems on the growing edge of the church. I 
know there are mediocre Mennonite Brethren. But then no church 
I could run to is perfect; other churches have their"miniature Meth¬ 
odists, puny Presbyterians, bantam Baptists and pygmy Pentecos- 
tals." And if we are a powerless church, it is because of this very 
subnormal Christian living. According toTozer,"Increased numbers 
of demi-Christians is not enough. We must have a better kind of 
Christian soon or within another half century we may have no true 
Christianity at all." 

Any changes which must take place in the church must be 
made by the Spirit of God in the hearts of men. Changing the name 
won't be enough. You can't turn a crabapple into a Jonathan apple 
by giving it a new name. True love will win others regardless of the 
denominational tag that love wears. In the early days of our church 
in Russia the membership grew from 18 members to 600 in 12 
years at a time when it wasn't popular to be a Mennonite Brethren. 
Spiritual hunger was met by true evangelical fervor and the church 
added to itself. 

But if our church has weaknesses, I am thankful it also has 
strengths. I know I need not be apologetic of those aspects of our 
faith which God has visibly approved. Of course, it is important that 
we do not gloss over the weaknesses and gloat over our strengths. 
What our church needs most is loyal members who face the true 
situation and then work toward making it such a place of true fel¬ 
lowship and worship that God will be honored. The church needs 
our support, not our criticism. 

I rarely pass a church building without pausing to read the 
name. As we traveled this summer on our vacation we often slowed 
down in passing an unusual church to read the name. What a dis¬ 
appointment to see a large, beautiful edifice but without any iden- 
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tification except a few words such as Mount Hope Church. But what 
a joy to find churches who declared freely who they were, revealing 
their loyalty to Christ and to their denomination. 

Perhaps the greatest thrill came as we passed a number of 
Mennonite Brethren churches and could say that this was the 
group we had identified ourselves with and to whom God had also 
given a share in the work of witnessing of His love to mankind. This 
was my church. I needed it and it needed me. 


Katie Funk Wiebe, "If You're a Mennonite," Women and the Church, The 
Christian Leader, November 10,1964,21. 
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Who Decides? 

Katie Funk Wiebe 

I hear people saying vehemently in response to some issue, 
"But my Bible says.. ."To me it sounds as if they have a Bible, and I 
have a Bible, and you have a Bible, and each Bible says a different 
thing. 

The problem is that we're all intent on making sure that 
what we think the Bible says about the issue, whatever it may be, 
from evolution to abortion to child conversion comes out on top 
because it's our view. 

Who decides issues not directly spoken to in Scripture?The 
answer, of course, is that we all do. Bible scholars and church lead¬ 
ers work at it, but so should you and I. As C. J. Dyck writes in An 
Introduction to Mennonite History, the Anabaptists accepted that 
the Scriptures were to be interpreted in the gathered congregation. 
"They believed that when Christians gather, the Word is preached, 
some listen, some prophesy, others weigh what is said, and then the 
Holy Spirit... will lead them to be of one mind." 

Error in interpreting the Bible is lessened if the interpreta¬ 
tion is hammered out within the community of faith in prayer and 
humility rather than by individuals. There is a grave danger of belief 
becoming hazardous to the faith life when there is no discerning 
community to provide the checks and balances to an interpreta¬ 
tion. 

For this reason I believe that adult Bible study is probably one 
of the most important activities in a congregation, but it can only 
be done as a body if all members of the body are there to do it. 

There is only one Bible, our Bible, the Word of God given to all. 
To incarnate that Word in daily life is a task for all of us together—in 
small groups, in congregations, in denominations. All are ways of 
together finding out what God is saying to us today about his Word 
and the world. 

And that process will gradually slip from us by default because 
such joint activity requires work—unless we grab it by the collar and 
restore it to its rightful place in our midst. Otherwise we'll be accept¬ 
ing those people who pronounce loudly,"My Bible says..."as the 
truth-givers. 

While God assuredly speaks to the individual, interpretation of 
difficult passages should be tested by the community of faith, not 
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accepted because someone has a good public relations office and 
a large publications budget. 

Other believers should have a chance to say to us and we to 
them, "This statement you're making about the way God guides, 
or some other matter, is a truth for ali of us." Each of us should also 
have the chance to say to the other person, "Though God doesn't 
seem to be speaking to me in that way, I'li go aiong with you until 
more of us come to a different understanding." 

This means that some issues troubling society generally 
should trouble us more than they do. They should be on the study 
agenda of Bible study groups and congregations. Yet current issues 
like abortion, nuclear armaments, even homosexuality have never 
been spoken to in some congregations, for the curriculum doesn't 
make room for anything but the scheduled topic. 

To be concerned only with honing the propositions of doc¬ 
trine to razor-like clarity at top levels of leadership and then hand¬ 
ing them down produces many words, but no living Word. The 
process of interpretation must be brought into the life of every 
believer in the church. 

That, however, takes attention to detail, to organizing, and 
so forth, and that seems like inefficient time consumption. On the 
other hand, unless congregations are dealing with issues at the cut¬ 
ting edge of society, they slip back into comfortable contentment 
of the status quo. 

I think a congregation should always be wrestling with some 
vital aspect of Scripture, adding to its knowledge and understand¬ 
ing of what the passage says. A congregation should always be the¬ 
ologizing. 

Theologizing is an invitation for God to enter our lives with 
his truth and to direct our thinking through his Spirit, and lead 
us to greater certainty about him. Theologizing always develops 
out of personal struggle, like a butterfly bursting its bonds for the 
freedom of beauty. What was once thoroughly systematized and 
securely nailed to the wall like Luther's theses needs to be gone 
over again and again and re-appropriated. 

This process does not duplicate the democratic method of 
majority rule. It is the way of allowing the Spirit to work through 
each member. It's our Bible only if we all work at its interpretation 
in the gathered community of the church. 

Katie Funk Wiebe, "Who Decides?" Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, October 
16, 1984, 17. 



Chapter 8 


An Intellectual 
High 

Don Isaac 


Katie holds a letter in her hand and chuckles. “I love this 
one,” she says as she picks up up a letter from a former male 
student. We’re sitting in the dining room of her 3"* floor apart¬ 
ment overlooking the state!)' early residential section of Wich¬ 
ita, Kansas. On the table are several three-inch-thick binders, 
full of letters and documents from her 24 years of employment 
at Tabor College. “Listen to this,” she says. “You know what I 
told m\' friend? If you were my age, I’d be chasing you around 
like crazy...that’s what I told him first semester...and I still 
mean it.” She chuckles again and then says “but here’s what 
he meant.” “I don’t know wh)' I’m writing this...only to say 
you meant something to me...and it’s important I start telling 
people that you have been very understanding and patient with 
me.”' 

Katie is serene now; reflectue, content, at peace with 
herself, and confident -confidence much lacking when she 
accepted Wes Prieb’s invitation to teach a section of Freshman 
English at Tabor in the fall of 1966. 

The Early Work Years 

When Kade, Walter and the four children left Kitchener, 
Ontario in the summer of 1962 for Hillsboro, Kansas, almost 
everything they owned and valued came with them in their 
Chevy. Only a few boxes and some furniture had been shipped 
b\' van to the rented house on West Grand. Walter’s death, 
barely two months later, left Katie and the children in a new 
country without the comfort and close support of family and in 
a part-time job that could not support them. 
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Orlando Harms, editor of The Christian Leader, had written 
to Walter asking if Katie would write a regular women’s column. 
Vthough piqued that he had not written directly to her, she had 
accepted the imitation. When Katie was offered full-time work 
at the Mennonite Brethren Publishing House, located in Hills¬ 
boro, she took it and hoped that it might broaden her role as a 
writer and spokesperson for the role of women in the church. 
She began writing for other periodicals and accepted a few 
speaking engagements but she was disappointed in her respon¬ 
sibilities at work, where she .spent hours each day proofread¬ 
ing print jobs and occa.sionally writing obituaries and church 
news. She felt she was working for bread money; an identin- 
crisis common to many people then and now. 

Katie yearned for ways to learn more about writing, hoping 
to find a mentor to walk beside her, ec aluate her work, and gi\'e 
advice. She found none. It would be some time before she dis¬ 
covered encouragers in older women who had also experienced 
the pain of restricted service: Hannah Willems, E.sther Ebcl, 
\iola Wiebe, all from Hillsboro, and later, Elizabeth Hiebert in 
Wichita.^ 

The Tabor Opportunity 

In the fall of 1966, barely weeks before school began, Wes 
Prieb, acting dean at Tabor College, asked Katie to teach a 
Freshman English class. She did not have a bachelor’s degree 
and had never taught school. Her college experience inv'olved 
two years as a student at Mennonite Brethren Bible College in 
Winnipeg, Canada; different culturally and academicalh' from 
Tabor. Yet the opportunity was intriguing. Here was a chance to 
work and live in the academic world where she could both teach 
and learn. She accepted, after assuring Orlando Harms that she 
would only be gone over the lunch hour. 

Katie knew she could write but the idea of teaching others 
to write was fraught with fears and questions. Could she be the 
same person before her students as she was perceived to be in 
her columns— especially to young people learning noun/pro¬ 
noun agreement? Her insecurity led her to write out her notes 
in detail for each class. It was an ambitious year, one she would 
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find exciting, frustrating, and scary, but it ga\’e lier valuable 
experience and a glimmer of hope for a new future. 

The following spring Katie was offered a full-time position 
as publicity director, editor of the Tabor College Alumni Magazine, 
advisor to the Tabor College View, and teacher of several sections 
of Freshman English Composition. Her beginning salary of 
$5,783 was the highest she or Walter had ever received.^ Joanna 
had just turned 18 and would enter Tabor that fall. Susan, 15, 
would follow soon and Tabor offered substantial tuition dis¬ 
counts for faculty children. She would be home for the summer. 
The decision to join the faculty made sense. 

Preparation for a New Vocation 

While the decision to teach was partly pragmatic it was, 
more deeply, an opportunity' to peel back the curtains before the 
world of ideas. Katie’s need to write out every' word before her 
students soon faded, replaced with more free-flovv'ing conversa¬ 
tion about literature, grammar, and prose. She enjoyed read¬ 
ing student papers, though grading often consumed her evening 
hours at home. Still, she knew she was not prepared academi¬ 
cally to take on the full mande of a professor. She went to work 
and quickly finished her B.A. at Tabor and almost immediately 
began her M.A. Degree in English at Wichita State University. 
For several summers she left Hillsboro at 6:30 in the morning, 
the children still asleep, to attend classes at Wichita State and 
returned at 1:30 p.m. after a fifty-cent lunch at McDonald’s.'' 
Katie was determined to finish the degree, write the monthly 
columns and articles, teach classes full-time and raise her family. 
She was an early supermom without the SUV’ or soccer kids. 

A Perspective on College Life 

Katie’s tenure at Tabor began at the end of a decade of 
massive cultural change and the college was not immune to 
its effect on students or college politics. Dress codes and men’s 
hairstyles were quickly mov'ing from conservative to chic radi¬ 
cal. Long hair and short dresses became common. Recruitment 
of athletes for new sports brought in an increasing number of 
men (mostly) and women who had no acquaintance with Ana¬ 
baptist theology or Mennonite culture. The new diversity was 
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welcomed but it required a new openness to dialogue by fac- 
ult)’ used to the shorthand of Mennonite language. Drinking 
increased as did the pressure for dancing on or off campus. The 
sexual revolution, so much in the national news, seemed largely 
to bypass Tabor and Katie never brought into the classroom her 
personal feelings about the women’s movement. “I had enough 
to do,” she said, “just to master the material.”^ A peace club on 
campus had a short life, but its purpose was different than the 
student protests against the V'iet Nam War that were so much in 
the news. 

A new experiment in the yearly schedule carved out the 
month of January’ for inten.sive courses. It was called inter¬ 
term and offered classes not taught during the regular semes¬ 
ters. Some students left for trips to Europe, Africa, or New 
York. Those on campus enjoyed the almost daily convocations 
featuring nationally known speakers addressing topics such as 
Christians and change, Vietnam, racial discrimination, abor¬ 
tion, pacifism, new morality, cxisteiiiialism, and others. Katie 
has termed this heady diet of interterm speakers during the 
1970s her “intellectual high.” These times expanded her hori¬ 
zons, sharpened her mind, and whet her appetite for more of 
the same. “Some evenings,” she said, “I could hardl)' contain 
myself because of all the new ideas I had fallen heir to that day. 
Today I value the opportunities to grow intellectually at Tabor 
even more than the opportunities to teach.”'’ 

Classroom Issues 

Katie, used to the rigor of the British educational system 
used in Canada, discovered that many students were unpre¬ 
pared for serious academic work. She resisted the pressure to 
compromise her standards by giving ea.sier assignments to her 
students or to grant extra time to athletes. She was dismayed 
to learn that some coaches asked faculN to change grades so a 
player could remain eligible. Eventually, she reluctantlv' modi¬ 
fied her grading scale for all students; joining a growing nation¬ 
wide practice of grade inflation. 

Katie soon found that her grading standards earned her a 
reputation for discrimination against athletes. More than one 
mentioned in an evaluation that she hated athletes and auto- 
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matically gave them lower grades than non-athletes. Katie 
replied to her critics (and occasionally an administrator) that 
since she almost never attended athletic events and paid little 
attention to campus social posturing, she rarely ever knew who 
was an athlete in her class. But the stigma dogged her through¬ 
out her teaching years. 

Katie was particularly hurt when an influential student in 
her class, an athlete, burst into her office after the second meet¬ 
ing of the semester, and accused her quite strongly of teaching 
trash. He objected to the books and stories with some four-letter 
words that w'ere required reading for the course— though he 
admitted having not yet read them. He dropped the course but 
not before exerting enough pressure on the College President 
and Dean that Katie felt her Job was in jeopardy. Katie was 
shaken by the inability of this student to study significant litera¬ 
ture for the lessons inherent and his inability to get beyond lan¬ 
guage he found objectionable. 

She was also troubled by the apparent uneasiness of the col¬ 
lege administrators to represent Tabor as an evangelical Chris¬ 
tian liberal arts college. During Roy Just’s presidential term, 
Tabor increasingly broadened its curriculum, hiring a new gen¬ 
eration of young Anabaptist-minded scholars to help shape the 
identity of the College. Many Mennonite Brethren churches 
supported this trend, but it was not without some discomfort on 
campus. The “liberal” part of the college description was too 
easily identified with cultural permissiveness in society. 

These early years at Tabor were formative for Katie as she 
worked at balancing her identity as a writer and teacher, her 
role as a faculty and church member, and her personal growth 
with her responsibility to a wider audience that was often con¬ 
flicted about women’s issues. She w'as increasingly sought after 
as a writer and speaker and she began to travel widelyt The writ¬ 
ing and speaking were symbiotic with teaching. The discipline 
of writing helped her teach students to write, and she brought 
back from her presentations at meetings and conferences stories 
to enhance the understanding of literature. 
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Faculty Evaluations 

Katie had now been at Tabor ten years, spanning the most 
dynamic, life-changing events of her career. She had been wid¬ 
owed, found full-time work, learned how to teach, parented her 
children through school, finished two degrees, and published 
hundreds of articles. 

In .spite of these accomplishments, Katie often felt uncertain 
about her place at the College. She had been through several 
years with a few students and administrators who questioned 
her very spiritual core and level of teaching competence. In 
Katie’s first major faculty evaluation in 1976 she was praised by 
both peers and students for her knowledge of materials, ability 
to transmit them, concern for student growth, and for hel|3ing 
students learn even when they were psychologically conditioned 
against the material. “In the area of technical competence, you 
arc one of the better professors on campus, and we affirm and 
support you for this.”' But the report also indicated that some 
students felt put down, discouraged, and overworked. Some 
saw' Katie as a perfectionist and unwilling to consider their cir¬ 
cumstances; too pessimistic, discriminating against athletes; and 
for a few colleagues, too focused on her feminist agenda. 

Katie felt unsupported by administration and feared the 
ex aluation would be used against her. She needed a friend who 
could understand her plight and her histoty. John E. Toews, 
chair of the Humanities Division and biblical scholar, suggested 
she might benefit from a change of pace that the “tightness” 
of Hillsboro represented for her. She listened carefully as he 
adxiscd a time for reflection about her personality development 
and style.” Katie applied for a sabbatical the following year, list¬ 
ing her goals as developing (1) relationships with students and 
faculty, (2) public speaking skills, (3) theological questions and 
personal spiritual life, (4) committee skills, (5) w'riting skills, and 
(6) greater know'ledge of her teaching field. Katie writes that 
at the end of that sabbatical year, “I returned to Tabor v\ith 
a much freer spirit and stronger sense of my ow'n w'orth as an 
individual and as a teacher and writer.”” 
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Katie, the Emerging Feminist 

Katie’s experiences in dealing with a masculine world prior 
to Tabor had initially led her to be reserv'ed and cautious as 
she observed college life. Her experiences with students only 
reinforced that tendency. There is little evidence that Katie 
used her teaching platform to promote a feminist agenda in her 
classes or to slant the curriculum she taught. Her binder, full 
of letters from students, does not contain any acknowledgment 
or criticism of such an agenda, but it does contain many, many 
complements for her caring attitude and her attention to detail 
regarding course content. She was content to focus on gram¬ 
mar, literature and poetry' and to help students discover the 
beauty and truths within. 

Yet her regular Christian Leader columns and articles coupled 
with the daily experience of being one of only a few women 
on the faculty sharpened her sensitivity to female roles in the 
college and church. She had reviewed The Feminine Mystique by 
Betty Friedan in 1966, one of the early books in the emerg¬ 
ing feminist movement in America, and had been profoundly 
shaken by the book."* Now she found friendship and support 
from Clarence Hiebert, Tabor Bible teacher, who supported her 
misgivings about gender issues, and became for Katie and other 
women a long-time encourager and door opener. 

When men and women on the faculty pushed for change 
in the masculine language of several required general educa¬ 
tion course titles, such as “Man and Values,” by recommend¬ 
ing more neutral titles such as “Human V’alues,” it opened the 
door for a wider discussion of gender issues among faculty. In 
1983 Katie was elected to the Faculty Advisory' Committee, 
which undertook for the first time a thorough review of sex¬ 
ism on campus. The committee sent to the administration a 
multi-page document pointing out progress in acknowledging 
and elevating the role of women on campus but also listing a 
number of areas with continuing needs. The response was an 
affirmation of the work of the committee and a commitment to 
pursue its recommendations to appoint more women in faculty, 
administrative, and board positions; to reduce the use of mas¬ 
culine language across campus; to invite more women speak¬ 
ers; to give equal salaries to men and women in equal positions; 
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and to more generally commit to be more sensitive to gender 
issues. While administrators were not unaware of these needs, 
the 1984 Faculty Advisorv' Committee position paper on sex¬ 
ism and the response from administrators seemed to signal a 
significant commitment to become more inclush’c and scnsiti\ e 
to these issues. Katie’s role in helping to craft the document was 
another milestone in the development of her feminist voice, and 
a significant mo\'e for Tabor toward gender equality." 

Students Remember Katie 

Institutional memories are fleeting, often obscured by 
actions that tell us little about the jjersons who v\’alked the halls. 
One finds Katie’s name .sprinkled in committee or faculty min¬ 
utes and occasionally, in the archives, letters to administrators or 
other faculty. She deeply cared about Tabor College and often 
expressed her feelings verbally to those she trusted, such as the 
interdisciplinary’ group of faculty who usually met informally 
toward the end of the day in the cafeteria. Here they shared 
and discussed student-stories, theological issues, and social or 
cultural issues in the dorms or on the playing field. She enjoyed 
this time of open conversation, laughter, arguments and the 
occasional lamenting over some issue. But Katie’s legacy is most 
clearly enshrined with her students. 

The letters in her binder reflect the diversity' of students 
whose lives she touched. A student wrote of a class taken in the 
‘70s in which he submitted an assignment written by another 
person. Now twenty' years later the student asked for forgiveness 
and blessed Katie for the class.Many students wrote letters 
after leaving Tabor to thank Katie for her continued communi¬ 
cation with them; in many' cases birthday' cards or notes of com¬ 
fort over some need. Those who went into teaching often wrote 
to thank her for the rigor of her classes in English. 

Katie wrote back to a student, “You ask whether you can 
write. You do have the potential it comes through in your 
writing. You seem to enjoy using language to make it work for 
you; that much is clear. But whether y'ou can write is something 
only you can decide. Many people want to have written; too few 
actually want to write.”'® 
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A student who had dropped Katie’s class and then dropped 
out of college wrote, “I thank you for all I learned in your class 
and for the instructor that you were. I appreciate your true con¬ 
cern for the students, their learning, preparedness for life, as 
well as their spiritual walk. I apologize for not being the student 
I should have been.” Katie replied, “I pray that you may be able 
to return some day and salvage the year that the ‘locust ate.’”''^ 
A student teaching in South America wrote, “You have 
been an encouragement to me that I as a woman can work 
in the church if I feel God calling me to that. You touch my 
life through The Christian Leader and I thank you for being an 
encouragement in my life at Tabor.”'^ 

Another wrote, “I want to thank you for teaching me to be 
a better writer, to organize my thoughts, to organize my time, 
to weigh the situation before judging, to be responsible for my 
work, to appreciate a good piece of writing, and to be proud of 
my Mennonite background. I’ve always enjoyed listening to you 
pray—your prayers humble humanity and uplift God. Thanks 
for being my teacher at Tabor.’”® 

After lea\’ing Tabor a student wrote, “My first few years at 
Tabor I heard how tough you were, so I set my schedule so I 
wouldn’t have your class, but after I took your literature class I 
noticed I made a big mistake by trying to find an easy English 
class. I wish I would have taken both my English classes from 
you; you really made me see the light.” 

Reflections 

When Katie retired from Tabor in 1990 she had completed 
two academic degrees, was chair of the English Department 
and the Faculty Personnel Committee, had taken two sabbati¬ 
cals, participated on numerous committees, served as the faulty 
representative both to the Board of Directors and the Admin¬ 
istrative Committee. She was awarded Professor Emeritus sta¬ 
tus and later on the Distinguished .Alumni Award.’® The lunch 
hour job had turned into a successful academic career. 

Now in the comfort of her apartment, with more dme to 
read and reflect, Katie relaxes and talks easily about the good 
and bad times at Tabor. Her deadlines are fewer and further 
apart. She’s not focused on accomplishment now. She’s done 
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that, and done it well. Her written record continues to win 
acclaim and her binder of letters from past students or read¬ 
ers continues to grow. She is justly proud of being named one 
of the most influential Mennonites of the 20"*’ Century by The 
Mennonite. Though her teaching home was at Tabor she was 
welcomed into the wider circle of Mennonite churches and 
institutions as a perceptive voice of prophecy calling for greater 
opportunities of service for women. That this voice W'as not as 
well accepted among the Mennonite Brethren disappointed her 
but did not deter her love for and service in the church. 

In 2005 former student Sharon Warkentin Short inter¬ 
viewed Katie for a Ph.D. project. In response to her question 
about advice for a woman starting out in a higher education 
career, Katie replied that the academic world is intellectually 
invigorating but still contains subtle challenges of gender dis¬ 
crimination for women. Katie reflected on her own experiences 
at Tabor by quoting from her book Bless me too, My Father. 

I gradually became aw'are that as I moved 
about I carried with me the intense fear of 
being considered a fraud, of moving away 
from realty to words that were not true for 
me. Then one day I read in the newspaper 
that this feeling is common to women mov¬ 
ing into new areas of work and thought in 
this age. It’s called the impostor syndrome. 

Women can’t quite accept they have the 
authoritv' to do what they are doing because 
they hav'c never been officially blessed for the 
task. They can’t bless themselv'es because they 
see themselves as trespassers in uncharted ter¬ 
ritory: It helped to know that I was not alone 
in this feeling and that it was another form of 
false guilt women carry unnecessarily.'^ 

Katie found her v oice and her confidence at labor College. 
She left behind an enduring example of excellence in teaching, 
thorough preparation, significant feedback on assignments, an 
open office door for personal or class questions, and an ability 
and nerve to ask difficult questions when needed. She left in the 
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hearts and minds of countless students a deep appreciation, not 
only for good writing and literature, but also as Miriam Hersh¬ 
berger said in her course evaluation she submitted about Katie, 
“a helpful counselor in my spiritual life and career decisions.”^” 
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The Conflict of Peace 

Katie Funk Wiebe 


Recently I attended a Colloquium (fancy name for conference) 
on Peace Studies in Mennonite Colleges and Seminaries at Elkhart, 
Indiana. I went with some hesitation. 

Earlier I had glanced over some of the statements on the posi¬ 
tion of the Mennonite Brethren Church on peace and nonresis¬ 
tance. There seemed to be wholehearted endorsement of the posi¬ 
tion, yet I was aware that within the church some individuals have 
moved away from it. 

Despite the growing popularity of the peace position with 
young people, for some others to opt for peace is to move in the 
direction of the loss of religious freedom to the communists and 
the downfall of the United States as a great nation. To keep the 
peace the country must stay at war. 

I also realized that some churches, in a desire to identify more 
closely with the mainstream of American evangelicalism, have 
dropped the emphasis on nonresistance.They have outgrown what 
they consider to be an ethnic distinction. 

Furthermore, I was fully aware that for many people the word 
"peace" has become a dirty word—not entirely without cause— 
synonymous with the great mass of underwashed, oversexed 
young people who flaunt the peace symbol and engage in spas¬ 
modic protests against the Establishment. Peace has a negative 
image because these people have made it mostly a protest move¬ 
ment with social justice the only important detail. A personal ethic 
is foreign to them. They are ready to accept a standard of values as 
it concerns corporate groups, but not for their own personal lives. 
That's their business. 

Perhaps a lesser reason I was hesitant to attend was that I 
knew I was trespassing into traditional male territory. As I looked 
over a statement on these concerns prepared in 1955 by repre¬ 
sentatives of all the major Mennonite groups, I couldn't find one 
woman's name. Because the issues of peace have always been 
so closely related to war and conscription, conflict resolution has 
often been viewed as irrelevant to women. At least the women 
think so. I had many reasons to stay home, but I went nevertheless. 

I came to some personal conclusions about peace and vio¬ 
lence, not necessarily the conclusions of the other participants. 
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which made my attendance worthwhile apart from the objective of 
the conference as related to college curricula. 

I realized anew that it is a false belief that violence of any kind 
will cease by itself. Violence begets more violence. To condone one 
kind of violence is to condone all kinds. Because the amount of vio¬ 
lence in a country may increase noticeably over a period of time 
due to various factors, so the concerted efforts of people within 
that society can work toward lessening the violence. 

Our media today capitalize on violence. As one historian 
wrote, "A happy country has no history." A peaceful nation has no 
news. Our newspapers daily highlight the nation's violence because 
it is more interesting than news about peace. Headlines draw atten¬ 
tion to war, murder, burglary, rape, and arson. 

Repeatedly Americans are urged to find ways to protect them¬ 
selves against attack by using Mace, karate. Judo—all violence 
of a lesser kind. The media give their readers and listeners little 
encouragement to find out how love can work redemptively to 
bring about reconciliation either between individuals or nations. It 
is therefore up to the church to lead the way in directing people to 
peace. 

I sensed that Christians quickly tend to polarize into two 
groups—those for evangelism and those for peace with the unspo¬ 
ken assumption that one must take sides. Inadvertently both 
groups steer the other away by not stressing that both are taught 
in the Scriptures. The issue is not peace or evangelism. It is impossi¬ 
ble to make either one the expression of the highest virtue the way 
some groups focus on healing or tongues-speaking. 

Peace without a foundation in the Word of God becomes 
a humanistic expression of man's concern for man—useful to a 
degree but a movement that tends to find its powers wane as the 
difficulties increase. Evangelism which excludes reconciliation and 
justice becomes an empty farce because it forgets that though a 
man may have a ticket to heaven, he still has quite a bit of traveling 
to do down here. 

The peace movement which is only a big "No"—a negative 
protest of all governments and authorities—without accepting the 
responsibility of bearing the burdens of those against whom the 
injustices have been committed is as empty as the evangelical who 
saves a man's soul but forgets that man is a whole person with a 
body that gets tired and hungry. The newer terminology of "peace," 
"conflict resolution/'draws attention to more positive concerns 
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than did the older terms such as "nonresistance,""nonviolence,"and 
“nonconformity." 

The question came up at the conference whether it is naive 
and idealistic to study peace. Is it an idiosyncrasy of Mennonite 
groups? Is it our gimmick like the horse and buggy and dress of 
the Amish? If it is, I discovered that the Catholics in their search for 
renewal want this gimmick also, for to be a believer is to be a dis¬ 
ciple of peace. I left the conference convinced that as long as the 
concept of peace as it relates to discipleship remains with the male 
sector of the church and is concerned only with war, it will remain 
a gimmick. If it is allowed to permeate the life of all believers in all 
areas of life, it be comes a way of life. 


Katie Funk Wiebe, "The Conflict of Peace," Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, 
June 27,1972, 19. 
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Tipping over the Tub 

Katie Funk Wiebe 

"What do you think of all this?" the man waiting by the church 
floor asked me. The question surprised me. 1 didn't know him 
and he didn't know me. What difference did it make to him what 
I thought of the Wichita Churches United for Peacemaking con¬ 
ference we were both attending?"Your comment at the apartheid 
workshop made me think you were informed about all this," he 
said. Again, a reference to "all this.""AII this" included addresses on 
aspects of Christian peacemaking, including the spiritual basis for 
getting involved In nuclear arms control and the politics of prayer; 
workshops on prayer, apartheid, colonialism, world hunger, the 
sanctuary movement. Star Wars and environmental stewardship. 

I told him briefly that I had come to learn. That I was a member 
of a historic peace church in which some members were not fully 
convinced of this position. That 1 was working my way through the 
nuclear arms issue and other matters.That I recognized that often 
prejudice is rooted in our theology. The man, a lawyer, admitted to 
a similar pilgrimage—he also was working his way through "all this." 

I think someone needs to ask us occasionally what we think of 
"all this." Nuclear war is terrifying to contemplate. I'll admit I wasn't 
at the conference to learn how to demonstrate. I wasn't there to 
go over the biblical basis for nonresistant love. I had gone to find 
out whether, like the people in Nazi Germany, I am being blind to 
something so huge I can't see it for looking at it. 

Jim Douglass, organizer of Ground Zero Center for Nonviolent 
Action, one of the key speakers, reiterated, "One must see evil to 
respond to it. We have to see the crisis to be open to it" He men¬ 
tioned that a relative of one of the more than nine hundred per¬ 
sons who drank the fatal poison in the Jonestown massacre several 
years ago had asked, "Why didn't someone tip over the tub of cya¬ 
nide-laced Kool-Aid?"That simple act might have saved hundreds 
of lives. 

Why didn't someone reach out and dump the tub? 

Possibly, and probably, because that someone had never even 
tipped over a thimbleful before. 

Like many of us? 

Yes, I think so. We tell ourselves that when the crisis comes, 
when people's lives are seriously threatened by sin and evil, we will 
rush heroically into the turmoil, and with great spiritual strength. 
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push over tub after tub, freeing people from sin's domination. We 
think sin will invade our lives and nation like an army. But Satan 
doesn't work that way. Sin moves into our lives slowly, gently, eas¬ 
ily, until we're so used to it, we feel comfortable with all aspects of 
it, big and small. When the tub of poison is finally sitting in front of 
us, we don't recognize it for what it is and we're gripped by a paral¬ 
ysis of will. Instead of action, we're ready with alibis. Who hasn't 
heard these before? 

• What will people think if I should speak out loudly against 
what I consider a serious wrong in our society at this 
moment? To speak out might harm the business prospects of 
this community. 

• It's the job of politicians to set things straight and to make 
rules for people to live by, not my responsibility. 

• Pastors should lead out against sin and evil and show the 
rest of us the way. Ordinary people shouldn't be expected to 
take a stand. 

• It's the job of men, not women and young people, to settle 
serious issues. They're the ones who should start tipping the 
tub. 

• Nonresistant love isn't part of my theology just now. I believe 
Christ calls us to evangelism and missions, not to fighting 
evil in systems and structures. These nonresisters don't talk 
my language. 

• I simply don't do peace (or tip tubs—or wash windows). 

Douglass's point was that the tub of cyanide is sitting in front 
of us now in the form of the massive stockpiling of nuclear arms. 

His method of tipping the tub is not through hostile demon¬ 
strations, but by learning to know the enemy, and then establish¬ 
ing community with them and other concerned Christians. 

He used the story of the Good Samaritan, a person despised 
by the Jews because of his cultural background, who rescued the 
man in the ditch. Jesus's use of the term "Good Samaritan" will have 
been as revolting to the Jews then as a parable of a Good Commu¬ 
nist might be today. 
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We cannot change evil or injustice from the outside, Douglass 
said. People whose livelihood is dependent on the arms-buildup 
economy feel judged when pacifists demonstrate around them. So 
he and others are attempting to make friends with the members 
of the Trident nuclear submarine base near Seattle, Wash., by living 
next door to it. 

"Unless we recognize the presence of God in the people who 
oppose us, we have no business being involved in non-resistant 
efforts." 

Christians in Europe after World War 2 asked themselves why 
they had been blind to the growing evil in their nation. I think I 
went to the conference in the hope I need never share the Ger- 
mans's hindsight. 


Katie Funk Wiebe, "Tipping overtheTub/'Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, 
December 10,1985,13. 
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Chapter 9 


Lifting the Fog 

Marlene Epp 


Katie is among the best storytellers that I know. She her¬ 
self says that “stories, like cream, have a way of coming to the 
top,” and references the two kinds of cream in her childhood 
the actual cream used by her mother for baking, and the cream 
that was her father’s daily fare of storytelling.' Her stories often 
go straight to the heart of an issue, using images and anec¬ 
dotes that illustrate and critique a question or event in ways that 
remain embedded in one’s imagination. Katie’s storytelling has 
been at the center of a transformation in how we think histori¬ 
cally about Mennonites, and consequendy, how we think about 
the present and future. Her historical research and writing has 
offered models for doing personal and family history, for regard¬ 
ing women’s place in the past, and for rethinking church and 
denominational history. 

For me, as another historian, a few of Katie’s stories stand 
out. One of these, recounted in several of her publications, tells 
of her husband Walter’s ordination to the ministr)' in 1953.^ As 
his wife, she had also knelt before the presiding minister who 
laid his hand on her head while he prayed. Later, she discov¬ 
ered that his sweaty palm had left an imprint on her new black, 
velvet hat. The “permanent indentations” became for her a 
“mark of ordination” even while she had made no promises nor 
receit ed a specific blessing for her new role as minister’s wife. 
I first heard this story in 1998 when Katie ga\’e the keynote 
address at a conference on gender in Mennonite history' with 
the pro\ocati\’e title, “Me Tarzan, Son of Menno —You Jane, 
Mennonite Mama”!^ (When 1, as one of the conference-orga¬ 
nizers, first heard this title, my jaw dropped since I could imag¬ 
ine neither a Tarzan nor a Jane in Mennonite history'.) This 
story was about her own personal history, carrying with it for 
Katie a mixed sense of pride and hurt —pride over her new sta¬ 
tus as a minister’s wife, and hurt over both the ruin of her hat 
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and licr exclusion from tlie official ritual. \ct it was also a wider 
story, one that spoke v'olumes about women’s sidelined place in 
church and community. 

I’he storv' of the black \eK’et hat Upifies Katie’s way of 
doing history -using a stoiy, often a personal one, to rex'cal how 
an individual experience reflects societal norms, beliefs, and ]rat- 
terns. Indeed, she said herself that “stories explain the truths of 
life better than many long sermons.”'* Katie’s talent for combin¬ 
ing colorful anecdote with incisive critique makes her eminently 
readable as a historian. She entertains even while she analyzes. 
As a historian, Katie’s contribution has extended from the per¬ 
sonal to the familial, to the gendered, and beyond that to a new 
way of thinking about the historv’ of her religious community. 
As an advocate in her own era for a changed understanding of 
women’s roles in church and society, and also within marriage 
and family, she knew that historical awareness of female pres¬ 
ence and activity' could help to make a case for that change. 

Mooring Oneself with Personal Memoir 

Many readers have been drawn to Katie Funk \Viebe 
through her personal life-writing. The book that chronicled her 
experience of losing her husband and living most of her life as 
a widow was (and continues to be) extremely popular; Katie’s 
self-revelation has become a model for others.” It is her mem¬ 
oirs, however, that are among her most delightful and insightful 
pieces of writing (at least according to this historian who lov'es 
good memoirs). Storytelling, Katie writes, is about “harvest¬ 
ing one’s life,” a “creative process” that “nurtures the imagina¬ 
tion.”*’ And she has a great gift for bringing in the harvest. 

Katie’s personal life story; like everv'one’s, is built upon tbe 
accumulated life stories of many ancestors and more immedi¬ 
ate family members. She was drawn to think historically about 
her own life, in part because of the letters received from rela¬ 
tives living in the Soviet Union in the 1920s and ‘30s letters 
that told of unimaginable hardships, loss, and disappeared rela¬ 
tives. Her curiosity' was piqued when she read, in a footnote in 
the family genealogy, that a female ancestor had the power of 
witchcraft.' In an effort to learn about these people so far away 
yet so close to her, she developed an interest in genealogy and 
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eagerly imbibed the many family stories told in her childhood 
home. Finding clues to the saga of her maternal family’s dis¬ 
appearance during the Bolshevik Revolution was as exciting as 
meeting her Tante Truda, her mother’s younger sister, separated 
from the family for 57 years. 

Continuing her quest, Katie traveled in 1989 to present 
day Ukraine where she visited ancestral places and spaces and 
met more relatives. She continued gathering genealogical data, 
translating letters, and finding missing links in family stories. 
She then wrote a number of family histories, mainly for fam¬ 
ily themselves because she “wanted them to know where they 
came from.’’® In exploring her personal and ancestral Menno- 
nite past, Katie says she found the “source of my greatest riches 
as a writer.”® And indeed, her writing about herself and her 
familv’ and the place that the personal past has in a wider com¬ 
munity and global stor)', is among Katie’s best writing. 

But well before she had published her own memoirs, Katie 
encouraged others to explore their own histories by writing a 
“how to” book about life writing, titled Good Times With Old 
Times In this guide, she emphasized the importance of know¬ 
ing one’s history', not in order to be nostalgic about the better 
times in the past, but to prov'ide a mooring for living in the pres¬ 
ent and preparing for the future." Using her own family as 
an example, she proposed that her children and grandchildren 
needed to know about the wars, migrations, famines, losses, and 
other hardships faced by their ancestors in order to grasp the 
strength of the human spirit in times of adversity and develop 
pride in that. Well before scholarly historians were consider¬ 
ing individual and collective memory as something to be ana¬ 
lyzed and interpreted for how it functioned in creating histori¬ 
cal understanding, Katie acknowledged that her father’s memo¬ 
ries of the past, as rev'ealed in storytelling, could differ from the 
memories that Katie would eventually hold about those same 
stories. As well, she astutely differentiated between autobiog¬ 
raphy'—a more “controlled” form of writing that aims at com¬ 
pleteness—and memoir, vv'hich she describes as a “scries of por¬ 
traits” that selects, emphasizes and interprets the events of one’s 
life." 
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In that guide to writing memoirs, Katie offered as example 
many stories from her own growing up years in Saskatchewan, 
material that would find its way into her 1997 memoir, The Store¬ 
keeper’s DaiighkrP This wonderful book tells gripping, delightful, 
and profound stories about being a child of immigrants, about 
fixing within yet on the edges of Mennonite Brethren church 
fife, about surviving the Depression on the Canadian prairies, 
and about growing from girl to woman. Being a gifted creative 
writer, as much as a historian, the memoir reads like a novel, full 
of de.scriptive stories that Katie offers to readers as “a gift.”'* 

Katie describes her most recent memoir (2009) as a “fife 
review.”'^ In it, she brings together many of the stories, anec¬ 
dotes, and analyses that appeared in previous books, articles, 
and columns. The title. Ton .Sever Gave Ale a .Same, is a theme that 
had surfaced a number of times already in reflections about 
her life. The phrase was about her given name was it Kate, 
Kay, Katya, Katherine?- yet also about other labels that gave 
her identity, such as German, Mennonite, Russian, and Dutch. 
In this memoir, Katie’s own fife story is a stark reflection of 
the status of women within Mennonite churches —and indeed 
within mid-twentieth century western society— during an era 
that predated second wave feminism. Her continual inward 
and outer struggles against gender expectations are revealed, 
as well as her continual successes in her chosen vocation, ev'en 
while obstacles constantly faced her. Katie’s autobiographical 
and memoir writing has entertained, inspired, and provided a 
model for doing personal history; she found her own name in 
writing about her fife. 

Giving Mennonite Women a Past 

Not only did Katie Funk Wiebe give herself a name, but 
her wider and perhaps greatest contribution historically, was in 
giving names to countless Mennonite women, past and present. 
Katie’s appreciation for biblical history; world history, and Men¬ 
nonite history was often the foundation for her critique of wom¬ 
en’s place in the contemporary Mennonite and wider world. 
In the stories she told about her ancestors in Russia, she quite 
often illuminated patterns of power and gender that went w'ell 
beyond “family history'” to societal and communal history’. 
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In her efforts to uncover the “underside” of women in 
Mennonite Brethren history, Katie obser\'ed that women were 
often hidden because their names were absent from the histori¬ 
cal record. She noted the amusing example of Mennonite cook¬ 
books in which recipes were attributed to the contributor’s hus¬ 
band; as in a recipe for ^wieback authored by Mrs. Jacob Stein- 
gart. Or the irony exhibited in a roster of 60'*’ wedding anniver¬ 
sary couples listed by only the men’s names. She also bemoaned 
the difficulty in doing research when “men had control of the 
public record” and, as a result, archives and historical libraries 
neither gathered nor organized their materials with an interest 
in “powerless persons” such as women.'® In this, she echoed the 
arguments made by a new cohort of women’s historians influ¬ 
enced by second wave feminism in the 1970s and onwards. But 
she went beyond suggesting that historians try' harder to incor¬ 
porate women into “men’s zone of power” (though this needed 
to be done as well) to encouraging an altered vaew of the past 
that raised up family relationships, childbirth and childrearing, 
and domestic labor as equally worthy of the historian’s pen. 
Such an approach meant a shift in thinking about what consti¬ 
tuted an historical source, to include cookbooks and quilts, for 
instance, along with institutional minutes. 

She also put forward controversial factors that she felt con¬ 
tributed to the subordination of women in Mennonite com¬ 
munities: these included the fact that women were so often the 
“social conservators” of Mennonite culture, especially wth 
regard to clothing and hairstyles that reinforced “submission, 
purity, and piety'”; and the prohibitions against birth control 
that limited female reproductive rights and thus women’s role 
in society and church.'' Some of her com'ictions about wom¬ 
en’s right to use birth control came from her own experience, 
but it also emerged as she read Mennonite family histories and 
genealogies that were replete with stories about very large fami¬ 
lies and numerous mothers who died in childbirth or from the 
negative health consequences of repeated pregnancies.'® As 
other North American feminists were rallying women with 
the slogan “the personal is political,” Katie astutely' observed 
that the Mennonite church in Russia and North America had 
a vested interest in maintaining w’omen’s primary role as repro- 
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ducers. After all, large families meant consistent growth in bio¬ 
logical church membership, while smaller families might lead to 
shrinking churches."* 

Katie’s writing about women was and is unique because she 
managed to combine the sometimes dichotomous approaches 
of celebrating women’s creativity and fundamental contribution 
in their traditional .spheres while also pointing out that women 
were barred from using their gifts in other spheres. Wom¬ 
en’s historians might describe this as the “vnctimization” ver¬ 
sus “agency” approach. Katie’s gift vdth using words allowed 
for this t)pe of analysis, as evidenced in this description of her 
mother: “A woman’s place was at home kneading soft dough 
with strong hands; with stripping milk from .soft, w'arm udders; 
with serving Prips and Schinkefleisch to tired men w'hen they came 
home from the fields; with cradling children into quietness; with 
loving deeplv' without spoken words; with praying silently, head 
bowed.Here, Katie speaks almost reverentiallv' about female 
domestic activity, and so emphasizes its importance, yet subtly 
reminds the reader of female silence and submission. 

Her desire to give women a past and to provide role mod¬ 
els for young Mennonite women was behind Katie’s acceptance 
of an assignment to edit a collection of biographies of Menno¬ 
nite Brethren women that appeared in 1979.^' Playfully titled 
1 Vomen Among the Brethren, the book was the second of several 
biographical collections of Mennonite “women worthies” that 
were published in the midst of an exploding interest in “her- 
story.”'^^ Obviously inspired by the women’s liberation move¬ 
ment, Katie’s project was nevertheless cautioned to “stay away 
from feminist issues,” though, by bringing visibility to the lives 
of fifteen women from the Mennonite Brethren past, the book 
was indeed a feminist contribution. Katie was also a forerunner 
in rethinking the terms of reference that often prioritized male 
experience in historical writing. For instance, she described the 
women profiled in the book as “leaders in the art of living and 
loving,” thus demonstrating that leadership W'as not only about 
preaching, teaching, and administering.^^ 

Katie’s own contributions to the collection include an essay 
about Efrosinia Morozowa, a hardly-known Russian woman 
who was among the first to be baptized into the newly formed 
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(1860) Mennonite Brethren church in Russia and who report¬ 
edly evangelized on behalf of the breakaway movement.^'* She 
also wrote about Elizabeth Unruh Schultz, whose life was the 
quintessential immigrant story of the early 20th century', and 
Anna Falk Loewen, who was forced from her home in Ukraine 
in 1943 and was among the thousands of Mennonites, mainly 
women and children, who came to Canada as refugees after the 
Second World War.^^ All of these women were leaders in their 
own right. 

The publication of Women Among the Brethren not only 
allowed women to see themselves in the past, but prodded the 
larger Mennonite communit)' to consider its history' in a more 
gender-balanced way: Earlier projects of writing about women 
had begun to do this: these include Katie’s biography of long¬ 
time Mennonite Brethren missionary' in China, Pauline Foote, 
and her history' of the Bethel Deaconess Hospital School of 
Nursing in Kansas.^® 

Transforming Church History 

Katie’s search for women led her to give voice to another 
profoundly descriptive image: she described the way in which 
women appeared (or not) in Mennonite history' was through 
“low-lying fog.”^^ I used this image in my ou'n book on Men¬ 
nonite women, because it so viv'idly described the research pro¬ 
cess of squinting one’s eyes to find a female presence in so many 
of the historical writings on Mennonites—Mennonite Brethren 
and otherwise.^® Katie was among the first to recognize- and 
state publicly—that just because women were not easily vis¬ 
ible in accepted and official stories of her denomination did 
not mean they were “just spectators.”^® And many of her writ¬ 
ings demonstrated this. In a 1981 article, later published in the 
book, Your Daughters Shall Prophesy, she pointed out that the 18 
male signatures on the founding document of the Mennonite 
Brethren church really represented 36 names, since the men as 
household “heads” were also signing for their vvives.^® Yet a 
founding myth evolved that had 18 men as founders of the new 
breakaway church. But as she continually put forward, women 
were very' much there, as “adHsors and secretaries to church- 
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leader husbands,” ofTering hospitality, serving as missionaries 
and in mission societies, and caring for the sick and hungry.^' 
Katie boldly chastised historians for “sho\'[ing women] to the 
edge of the story of the founding of the MB church, making 
them invisible.”^^ 

Linking past and present, as she always did, Katie empha¬ 
sized that for future generations of women to obtain equalitv' in 
the church, they needed to identify with the crucial functions 
that women undertook in the past. And consequently, the his¬ 
tory of the church needed to be rewritten. Her advocacy for 
“giving women a past” can be found in her critiques of the two 
scries—one American, one Canadian—of survey histories of 
Mennonites in North America. About Mennonites in American 
Society, 1930-1970, she observed that W'omcn’s voices “almost 
disappear[ed] at a time when they were beginning to have a 
voice in affairs.”^^ About Xlennonites in Canada, 1939-1970, she 
noted the challenge of including women’s stories when the 
focus was on spheres of activity- “from which they were actu¬ 
ally systematically excluded”; such an approach comes across 
as “pinned on, incomplete [and] contrived,” she said.“ Arguing 
for new ways of doing history, she observ-ed that w-omen would 
be hard to find “if their accomplishments arc evaluated only 
by the trappings and appearance of traditional power.”^® While 
women of necessity wrote their histories with reference to gen¬ 
der, men could seemingly write history and leave women out 
altogether, oblivious to the fact that their history was also deepK' 
gendered in that it univ-ersalized male experience. In these sur¬ 
vey histories, she observ-ed, women were mainly seen through “a 
low-lying fog.” 

She was not only critical of women’s absence from the 
historical record, but she observ-ed that the Mennonite Breth¬ 
ren (and we can extend this to other Mennonites) carried an 
“ambivalent theology” that did not reflect women’s experi¬ 
ence. As examples, she referred to the manner in which the 
core Mennonite doctrine of nonresistance had little to say to 
women when it focused mainly on male dilemmas of wartime 
conscription; or to the mixed messages given to female overseas 
missionaries who were ordained for service yet prohibited from 
“preaching.”^' This ambivalence was of course also about the 
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denominational name that remains gender-exclusive, a topic 
that Katie is somewhat less direct in addressing. 

In writing about the history' of her denomination, Katie 
did not hesitate to expose the absurdities (seen as such today) of 
certain church leaders. For example, about well-known Men- 
nonite Brethren preacher H.H. Janzen, she questioned his state¬ 
ment that women who taught in the church were “most danger¬ 
ous” because they were “more open to emotional influences” 
and emotions had no part in biblical teaching.^® And when EC. 
Peters—Mennonite Brethren preacher and university profes¬ 
sor called for an end to the discussion about women’s issues in 
1975, Katie commented, “He dismissed the matter as if women 
were children who could be sent out to play with a giant-sized 
bottle of detergent and a washing machine.”®® Katie was not 
afraid to critique the past. 

Although Katie Funk Wiebe is most often described as a 
“writer” rather than an “historian,” the fact that she is gifted at 
both tasks is what makes her collection of work so thoroughly 
engaging and accessible. As a Mennonite woman herself, she 
understands the linkages between her personal story, her gen¬ 
dered past, and the history of her church. At all of these levels, 
she was, and is, a leader in burning off the fog that hides histori¬ 
cal knowledge. 
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Come Higher Friends 

Katie Funk Wiebe 

The year 1974 marks the centennial for thousands of Menno- 
nites of the arrival of their forefathers in America. Both in the 
United States and Canada, much machinery has been set in motion 
to make new contact with the past and to learn from it. The search 
for the past naturally also includes a search for the great among our 
forebears—those who moved to the front by courageous word and 
act. 

And so our history includes men like Menno Simons and Ulrich 
Zwingli and Conrad Grebel; but also people like David Toews, C. F. 
Klassen, B. B. Janz, P. C. Fliebert, H. S. Bender and John F. Funk.These 
men should rightfully be honored for their contribution to God and 
man. 

However, as I read Mennonite history books, it has always con¬ 
cerned me how few laymen, particularly women, are mentioned as 
having performed any distinctive service to either church or com¬ 
munity outside the Anabaptist period. Some men are occasion¬ 
ally singled out, but women become part of the general mass of 
humanity which has no defining characteristics. 

I realize, however, that this is not the true situation, nor is this 
omission from history always intentional. Our cultural heritage has 
reinforced the idea that greatness belongs to officialdom. An offi¬ 
cial church position seems to be deeded to get recognition, which 
is not entirely scriptural nor a true picture. Both laymen and lay- 
women have always moved out of their routine to serve God in 
specific ways. 

I think back to the Apostle Paul, who, in writing to the Roman 
church, greeted nearly thirty people by name, not all preachers. 
About seven of these are women. I doubt that he carried Menno¬ 
nite blood in his veins, for no Mennonite minister I know would 
have learned to know so many women on a first-name basis so 
soon. 

During Anabaptist times laymen, including women, were 
numerous among the martyrs for their faith.Their names appear 
frequently in history: Anna Roggens was drowned as was Anna 
Buckhorst. Anna Cantiana was burned at the stake. Ursula Helriglin 
was imprisoned in St. Petersburg at the age of 17 and not released 
for five years. 
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The list goes on—this one was drowned, the next one burned. 
Anneken Hendriks was severely tortured to force her to give the 
names of other Mennonites. When she would not, she was tied to 
a ladder, her mouth filled with gunpowder and thrown into the 
flames. She was 53 years of age and could neither read nor write. 

Yet as one studies Mennonite history of the period closer to 
our own, the names of women are missing almost entirely from the 
rosters of the great. Yet greatness is not measured by prominence, 
by ability, by position, by superior talents in preaching, art, music, 
politics, but by character. Jesus said, "Whosoever will be great 
among you, let him be your servant." 

And there have been hundreds of thousands of unknown ser¬ 
vants of God among the Mennonites in past history, both men and 
women, whose names will never be indexed in a history book. This 
centennial year, let us think of them also and pause to give thanks 
for their unknown contribution. God works through individuals, all 
kinds. The history of the church is the story of how individuals have 
let their influence be used for God. 

For example, I think that women who were involved in some 
unofficial type of people-caring ministry in pioneer days should be 
added to the historical record. I think of a Mrs. Aganetha Barkman 
Reimer of the former Kleine Gemeinde who was of great service 
to the community of Steinbach, Manitoba, during her lifetime as a 
midwife. 

Because the village had no medical help, the minister encour¬ 
aged Mrs. Reimer, a young mother with more than half a dozen 
children, to take a midwife course in a distant city. In more than 
forty years of practice, she delivered about 700 babies. In difficult 
cases, she knelt before the patient's bed and prayed. When some¬ 
one died, she was the undertaker. Her services were always free 
and she always found time for others in her devotion to God. Her 
story can doubtless be duplicated in many communities. But these 
stories are unrecorded. 

We need to remember also those who spent their lives teach¬ 
ing in the early schools, helping the poor, working in orphanages, 
taking in strangers, before this type of work was taken over by insti¬ 
tutions and motels. The names of hundreds of people will never be 
known who have encouraged and witnessed through a word or a 
letter, prayed silently, donated time and money, loved the unlovely, 
worked for justice. Yet they are also great. 

Jesus told a parable about a feast at which the guests rushed 
to find the best seats. Sometimes the guest of honor was pushed 
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to the bottom of the table in the scramble. Then the host had to 
restore the proper order and say to the one who should be sit¬ 
ting in the seat of honor, "Come higher, my friend. You belong here 
beside me." 

To the many unknown "greats" of the past centuries who may 
have been pushed out of history books, out of memory, out of 
sight, let us say in this year of remembering, "Come higher, friends. 
You belong up here." 


Katie Funk Wiebe, "Come Higher Friends," Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, 
January 22,1974,19. 



Chapter 10 


Stories 
Into Books 

Peggy Goertzen 


A perception often exists among writers and non-writers 
alike that those who write “well” or “brilliantly” have a mag¬ 
ical, mysterious element to their writing, a “gift” that might 
be regarded as supernatural or divine. Katie Funk VViebe has 
sometimes referred to her own “calling,” but it is a calling born 
out of hard work, often tedious, tiresome, and painstaking. 
“Write, keep on writing, write about what you know. Write and 
the inspiration will come,” she would say.' Katie followed her 
own advice. She put stories on paper and then turned them into 
books. More importantly, Katie put her own story on paper. 

Katie’s books sold widel)’ and have been recognized with 
several awards. She has been described in promotional litera¬ 
ture as “a Mennonite writer of distinction.” At writers’ con¬ 
ferences Katie is hailed as “a well known Mennonite writer,” 
although this is difficult to define. Is Mennonite literature mate¬ 
rial written by a professing Mennonite, for a Mennonite audi¬ 
ence, written from a Mennonite perspective, or containing 
Mennonite themes? Yet Katie’s writing has appealed to a much 
broader audience than the Mennonite community. What has 
made Katie’s writing distinctive and well-known in the realm 
of Mennonite literature and within the wider field of Christian 
writing? 

Writing Other People’s Stories 

Katie began by writing historical accounts of Mennonite 
people and programs. Her first book, Have Cart, Will Travel, 
fleshed out the story' of Paulina Foote, a Mennonite Brethren 
missionary to China.^ Foote’s ministry to preach and serve over¬ 
seas was sanctioned by the rigidly conservative elder, Johann 
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Foth of the Ebenfeld Church, in his ordination message for 
her at Bessie, Oklahoma. It did not escape Katie that mission¬ 
ary' Foote was a woman with an inner calling to serve Christ, a 
woman who sensed with the blessing of male leadership. 

The Day of Disaster, a widely distributed paperback, chron¬ 
icled the story of Mennonite Disaster Service (MDS) for their 
twenty-hfth anniversary.^ Katie researched MDS files, MDS 
workers’ unpublished notes, and interviewed numerous indi¬ 
viduals who participated in the program. The story, well told 
with much detail and personal testimonies, was not considered 
historical enough by some yet the inclusion of personal sto¬ 
ries from MDS workers facilitated the communication of the 
faith component, the spiritual dimension which is at the heart 
of MDS. With her Mennonite upbringing and its emphasis 
on mercy, compassion, and relief work, Katie was able to give 
an account of the efforts of Mennonite Disaster Service that 
reflected the core values she shared with MDS. The success 
of the book prov'cd her approach. By February 1977 the book 
had sold 9,000 copies and a third reprint of 12,500 copies was 
ordered. 

A similar phenomenon occurred with the writing of Our 
Lamps H ere Lit, which Katie described as an “informal history” 
of the Bethel Deaconess movement in Newton, Kansas.^ She 
included the personal stories of the sisters in the deaconess 
movement, which effectiv'ely communicated the core faith at the 
center of life and service of these women and this institution. 
Yet again, some wished for a more complete scholarly history’.^ 

Other popular histories followed. 11 omen Among the Brethren, 
a collection of fifteen stories of Mennonite women, was edited 
by Katie and offered what she described as “a valuable contri¬ 
bution to Mennonite literature and to literature about women” 
in its depictions of the values and judgments women lived by.”® 

The vehicle Katie used to depict these values and judg¬ 
ments was storytelling. It was a styie of writing that increasingly 
came to characterize her work and she employed it well. Don 
Ratzlaff, former editor of The Christian Leader, now editor of the 
Hillsboro Free Press, notes that Katie “knows the power of a story. 
Just as Jesus told parables, she can tell a story' and let it stand 
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for itself.’” She “made biographical writing an art,” said James 
Juhnke, professor emeritus at Bethel College.® 

Writing Her Own Story 

Increasingly, Katie found that the most powerful story she 
could tell was her own. No one can argue with one’s personal 
journey and the situations, struggles, and perspectives that are 
uniquely one’s own. Katie learned to use stories from her life 
to illustrate or highlight an emphasis, a point, a reality, or a 
truth. She had a gift for “clearly defining her own personal feel¬ 
ings,” and for selecdng just the right story or anecdote and then 
expanding it in a larger context.® In the process she raised many 
questions, and dared to leav'e the clarity of a black-and-white 
world by moving into the ambiguity of a gray landscape. In 
her advanced composition classes at Tabor College, Katie was 
known to say, “If you have no questions about life, everything is 
solved with pat answers, cliched slogans, you’re not a writer.”'® 
In writers’ workshops, Katie counseled, “Don’t be afraid of not 
knowing. Welcome not understanding, having problems, being 
bewildered, and being forced to change.”" 

Katie’s first autobiographical book. Alone: A Widow’s Search 
for Joy, was written fourteen years after the death of her hus¬ 
band.'^ With time and distance from the experience, Katie was 
able to lay some of those experiences before the reader with a 
genuineness born of detail and vulnerability: identity follow¬ 
ing the death of a spouse, subsequent relationship to the com¬ 
munity and church, and the biblical background that grounded 
her reflections about God. She was “searching for strength and 
for an attitude which can accept a difficult situation.” She was 
thankful to God that she was able to do it, “sometimes after a 
hard struggle, but the victory' has come.”'® 

Alone, published by T)'ndale House, quickly moved beyond 
a Mennonite readership. The Methodist Mirror, a newsletter of 
the First United Methodist Church in Warren, Ohio, enthusi¬ 
astically recommended Alone as a book offering encouragement 
and inspiration to the widow'ed, the unmarried, and divorced 
women.Others echoed the recommendation. Alone has been 
reprinted in two British editions, two German editions, and in 
Finnish.'® 
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From the beginning, Katie determined to write Alone 
“in narrative fashion, making it my personal story, like Cath¬ 
erine Marshall’s Beyond Ourselves. [I thought] the tone should 
be understandable and inspirational.She looked to Bible 
commentator William Barclay for inspiration as she admired 
his insistence on simplicity of language so that the content was 
understandable to the average reader.'" She worked hard to 
make her own writing accessible, trving “to write so that ordi¬ 
nary people can understand.”'® 

As Katie continued to write, several themes began to 
emerge. First, she explored the role of women in church and 
community with its attendant challenges and inequalities. Her 
search for identity' was a theme she returned to frequently. It 
initially surfaced in Alone, as she faced the loss of a husband 
and found herself in the uncomfortable shoes of a widow. She 
explored this theme again in Bless Me Too, My Father and You 
Never Gave Me a Name, by examining her family origins, her early 
church experience, the shaping years of her experiences at 
Mennonite Brethren Bible College, and her marriage. 

Additionally, Katie’s writing frequently focuses on the issues 
of aging, especially in Life After Fifty, Border Crossings, Prayers of an 
Omega, The Storekeeper’s Daughter, Bridging the Generations, and Good 
Tunes with Old Tmes. Rather than running from old age, Katie 
embraced the aging process with its challenges, its pains and 
promises, its inequalities. Katie writes that she cherishes “the 
opportunity- to share my stumbling through life with others.”'" 
She wrote in her preface to Bless Me Too, My Father. “I see the 
need for a book like this to show middle-aged and older people 
that the perplexities and change they are going through is nor¬ 
mal.”^" 

Her approach resonated with readers. One retired Men¬ 
nonite pastor from Kitchener, Ontario wrote concerning Katie’s 
book Border Crossing. “This is not an objective analysis of the 
issues around aging. It is not a guidebook. It simply opens win¬ 
dows for the reader to see the thoughts, struggles and feelings 
of the author as she makes her crossing.”^' Katie’s style “keeps 
your interest and attention. She tells it like it is, and makes her¬ 
self vailnerable,” noted another reader. Others have used words 
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such as “challenging,” “stimulating,” “helpful,” and “insight¬ 
ful,” to describe their responses to her books. 

After reading Bless Me Too, My Father, a reader from Kings¬ 
ton, Tennessee wrote, “It took me a long time to read the book, 
for every paragraph had so much meaning! I could relate from 
my earliest memories to the last sentence in the book.” Another 
reader from Kansas wrote, “In many places and situations, I 
found identity in your experiences and in the way you dealt 
with them. It was good to travel with you through those expe¬ 
riences and I’m glad you dared to tell us about them.”^^ Jane 
Vajnar, columnist for the Hillsboro Star Journal, wrote concerning 
the same book, “I found myself identifying strongly with many 
of VViebe’s ideas and experiences. In fact, much of the book’s 
value to me lay in the revelation that this highly educated, artic¬ 
ulate and successful woman has suffered the same insecurities 
and bullets to self-esteem as the rest of us.”” 

That validation of human experience, experience which 
often produces the sense of chaos and suffering in “circum¬ 
stances which resembled the aftermath of a Kansas tornado,” 
is clearly one of Katie’s strength. German theologian, Jurgen 
Moltmann, wrote in one of his sermons, “When other people 
look at us with friendly eyes, we come alive. When other people 
recognize us for the individuals we are, we become free. And 
when we feel accepted and affirmed, we are happy. For human 
beings depend on acceptance as birds depend on air, and fish 
the water. Acceptance is humanity’s element.”” 

Katie’s stoiytelling enables the reader to look at human 
experience—joy, triumph, loss, grief, rejection, betrayal—with 
“friendly eyes,” eyes of acceptance and understanding. We 
are not strange and difll'erent; we are not the only ones going 
through these particular experiences. Scripture is indeed true; 
“the rain falls on the just and the unjust” (Matt. 5:45). There 
is not something wrong with us when we have lost a parent, a 
child, a spouse, a friend, a job, a home, or w'e feel depression or 
anxiety over the stresses in our lives. We are human. We are 
normal. Katie’s “friendly eyes” enable her to articulate others’ 
thoughts or feelings on this journey and to give “normalcy” and 
validation to the human experience. 
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This honesty and forthrightness in the telling of her story, 
the deviation from a totally “rosv’ path” mindset and “ortho¬ 
dox” perspective, giv'es permission to readers to question, cv'alu- 
ate, and analyze within a safe framework. As one reader from 
Kansas put it, “She is good at being prickly.”^'’ Another com¬ 
mented, “She is not afraid of taking on sensitive subjects.”^' 
Katie’s stories sometimes leave us uncomfortable, which stim¬ 
ulates us to consider again vievv'points and perspectives previ¬ 
ously unchallenged. A frequent reader’s response to Katie was, 
“You always make me think.” Rene Pauls concurs, “I love how 
she tackles the issues that she personally has and is wrestling 
with. Her conclusions aren’t always easy to read but arc valid 
as I think on them!”^® As a result of her challenge, readers have 
been shaped and re-shaped, particularlv' with regard to the role 
of women in the church and to the value of widowed individu¬ 
als and older adults. 

Writing for Mennonites 

From the beginning, Katie saw herself as an agent of 
change within the church, particularly among Mennonite 
Brethren but also within the larger Mennonite family. For Katie, 
writing was one way to address the challenges facing the church. 
Katie and her husband Walter had initially felt that God had 
called them into a literature ministrv' and that call did not 
diminish with Walter’s death. Katie was concerned with how 
the church often used “muddled” communication resulting in a 
“contaminated” or “carbonated” gospel. Katie’s suggestions for 
change included using a “less prosaic” approach, less “Menno¬ 
nite tribal language,” and more stories.'^'* Her use of the term 
“prosaic” offered a subtle critique of communication that was 
frequently uninteresting, unimaginative, dull, boring, or com¬ 
monplace. Katie advocated utilizing stories with inclusive lan¬ 
guage and creative thought-provoking dynamics. Her goal was 
the development and strengthening of a “practical theology” 
not only for the church, but for herself. 

It is disappointing that Mennonite Brethren have been less 
welcoming of Katie’s writings than the extended Mennonite 
family and ev'en other denominations. As was often the case, 
“she w'as knowTi more broadly than locally.”^” Perhaps skepti- 
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cism regarding the spirituality of questioning the ways of God 
and the will of God influenced her reception among Mennonite 
Brethren. Katie acknowledges that religious journalism seems 
to question the immutability of God and his VVord.^' A strong 
conservative sense of adherence to the Truth of God, no mat¬ 
ter what, does not leave room for any intellectual or rational 
critique. The unwillingness to explore difi'erent lines of think¬ 
ing resulted in some resistance. One Kansas reader admitted, 
“Katie’s opinions were not my opinions.” Sometimes the reluc¬ 
tance was generational. 

But many Mennonite Brethren women, newly widowed, 
or friends of the newly widowed, sought encouragement in the 
pages of Katie’s hook Alone: A IVidow’s Search for Joy. Some found 
immediate encouragement through the identification and \ ali- 
dation of their experience while others were discouraged. One 
reader noted that initially, “The timing was not right for me 
to read her books. So I did not pursue them.”^^ A number of 
years later, this same woman found much meaning and help in 
Katie’s writing. 

But Katie’s approach to Bible study, where she uses several 
translations, a concordance, Bible dictionaries and handbooks, 
and a discerning community—“I sort, reject, synthesize”—has 
given her credibility.^^ Rene Pauls, a Kansas reader of Katie’s 
books, commented, “For somebody like Katie to have gone 
through all that she has, to be a woman in a generation when 
it was not good to be a woman, to come forth, to be somebody, 
is a real source of encouragement.”^^ That affirmation comes 
through from others, as well. A longtime Mennonite Brethren 
church member noted, “In the broader picture, she has done 
a lot for women in the MB Conference to help them to have a 
place in the church and to recognize women’s gifts.” 

The wider Mennonite world has also recognized Katie’s 
contributions to women and to the church. Robert Kreider, 
Mennonite educator and historian, notes that he has “appreci¬ 
ated her inter-Mennonite appreciations and sensitivities. In a 
gentle way, she helped affirm the role of women.Kathryn 
Rempel, a retired Mennonite pastor, wrote to Katie, 
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My life has taken a different course than 
yours, and yet there are many points at which 
I identify with what you write.... Your writ¬ 
ing is helpful to me because you put yourself 
into your books...You offer to me who you 
are. Thank you.. .1 affirm you for ‘hanging in 
there’ in the MB Church and pioneering the 
way for women in leadership and ministry.^' 

Paul Schrag, editor of the Mennonite Weekly Renew, affirms 
Katie’s most recent book loii Never Gave Me A Name as 

courageous, skillfully combining her personal 
story with the larger picture of changing roles 
of women in societ)' and church. I think it is 
important, with the potential to be eye-open¬ 
ing for a younger generation of people who 
don’t realize how much things have changed 
in just a few decades. She is truly a prophetic 
voice, both by recounting the past and also 
b\- describing her vision for full equalitv’ of 
women in the church.. .she is a historian, sto¬ 
ryteller and prophet— and all in a popular 
style that makes her information and wisdom 
accessible. That’s a rare combination.^* 

Teaching Others to Write 

Katie did not have the benefit of a tangible mentor, no 
female Mennonite writer. Instead, she looked to other estab¬ 
lished authors as her mentors and friends—William Barclay, 
A.W’. Tozer, Marion Hillyard, F.B. Meyer, Oswald Chambers, 
and Hannah Whitall Smith.** She honed her own skills through 
practice and the study of others. As she put it, “books are my 
friends and I receive much joy and strength from them.”'**’ But 
Katie has not been slow to help other writers. One of Katie’s 
significant contributions, in the words of Robert Krcidcr, “is her 
role in modeling and encouraging others in the calling of writ¬ 
ing. 

Her reputation as a writer resulted in many invitations to 
speak at writers’ conferences and to present writers’ workshops. 
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She has spoken to religious journalists, Mennonite writers, 
Mennonite reporters, emerging writers on topics as varied as 
“Getting Started as a Writer,” to “VV'riting Devotionals.”'*^ Still, 
“her strength is writing the biography;, the memoir,” as Tabor 
College professor, Deborah Penner, has commented. “That is 
her strongest suit.”'*^ Katie’s expertise and credibility has given 
power to her instruction to others in writing their own memoirs. 
She has become “a model in helping others to find their story'” 
through a very personal approach.^ Katie herself notes that 
she has “told many writing workshop participants that the more 
personal the writing, the more universal.”'*^ 

Over twenty years ago I attended one of Katie Funk Wiebe’s 
writing workshops. Katie spent a good hour giv'ing comprehen¬ 
sive instruction, guidance and “helpful hints” regarding the pro¬ 
cess of writing and how one goes about starting to write. The 
impressions in my mind were embodied in words like labori¬ 
ous, time-consuming, and tedious. At the close of the workshop, 
perhaps sensing our need for encouragement, Katie gave these 
words, “And why do we write? Because we can’t keep from writ¬ 
ing. We can’t help it. We have no other option.” This resonated 
with my spirit. Yes, we write because we cannot keep from writ¬ 
ing, just as we sneeze, because we cannot keep from sneezing.'*'’ 
There was hope for me. There was hope for everyone sitting 
around that table. 

Honoring a Lifetime of Writing 

Katie’s desire to express her life -“to give herself away”— 
on paper came with a cost, a price to pay. She was continu¬ 
ally faced with challenges—parenting four children as a single 
woman, making an income, going back to school, managing a 
home, and working on a career—all as a widow; In some cir¬ 
cles, she w'as misunderstood and misrepresented; in others, she 
was isolated in that she had crossed some unspoken boundaries 
regarding gender and age. 

In 2000 Katie was chosen as one of twenty people “having 
had the most powerful influence on life and belief of the Gen¬ 
eral Conference Mennonite Church and Mennonite Church 
in the 20''’ century;”^' As a prolific Mennonite Brethren writer 
and speaker, “she is well known in broader Mennonite circles 
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as a pioneer and inspiration for women seeking greater roles in 
church leadership. She is also recognized for raising the cred- 
ibiliU' of Mennonite writing and in later years has given \'oice to 
widowhood.”^® Katie has commented that “it was a humbling 
experience to know that people have been reading my material 
more than I realize.”^® 

What made Katie’s writing distinctive in the Mennonite 
world? The very fact that her literature was able to go beyond 
the boundaries of Mennonitism, that her books were accepted 
and welcomed among Methodists, Nazarenes, and Baptists as 
well as Mennonites. Her books were not targeted to a narrow 
or exclusive audience but were universal in theme and presen¬ 
tation. This appeal to a broader Christian audience was recog¬ 
nized and applauded through the receipt of the Silver Angel 
Award for Bless Me Too, My Father and honorable mention for 
Border Crossing. Sih’er Angels are presented for excellence in reli¬ 
gious and moral quality in television, radio, motion pictures, 
records, videos, and books. '" Mary Dorr, the founder of the 
Angel Awards, aimed to showcase “non-toxic entertainment 
media for all ages, the kind that raises our spirits and contributes 
to the meaningful and enlightening examination of our lives.”'*' 
Tabor College administrators, faculty and staff honored Katie 
with a surprise reception, where she said, “I never expected to 
receive a Silver Angel Award. I'm gratified that my ideas have 
received this affirmation.”'*'^ Stanley Clark, Tabor’s academic 
dean at the time, wrote to Katie, “I just learned about your Sil¬ 
ver Angel award, and wanted to join the chorus of applause you 
are receiving. You have brought great credit to us, by your suc¬ 
cessful writing career. Thanks for allyoii are doing.”^^ 

Because Katie could not keep from writing, the Mennonite 
world is blessed with the writings of a devout follower of Christ 
who was not afraid to share her own journey or ask the hard 
questions and who in the process validated the experiences and 
perspectives of thousands of believers. As one admirer put it, 
“Katie is a treasure. It is time to celebrate this wonderful, gifted 
writer who has given .so much to the Mennonite Brethren as 
well as to the greater Mennonite community’ in her books, arti¬ 
cles and teachings. Her books are a ‘must read’ for in her writ¬ 
ings we learn to know the real Katie.”*** 
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Why Do You Sneeze? 

Katie Funk Wiebe 

She stood in front of me after our class reunion, waiting for an 
answer. Her dark hair was cleanly parted in the center and pulled 
back. Equally dark eyes, slightly troubled yet eager, turned to me 
from behind the large-rimmed glasses. 

"Do you think I could be a writer?" 

I paused to answer. Why should I encourage anyone to join me 
in the long, lonely hours at a typewriter, struggling to overcome 
the fear of the blank page before me? Should I tell her how often 
I have whittled at an idea that looked promising, only to find that 
instead of creating a graceful bird poised for flight, I had fashioned 
another lumbering ox which had to be permanently bedded down 
in the waste paper basket with others of his kind. 

"Do you think I could be a writer?"The question came with 
greater firmness. 

She knew she had talents in writing, yet as I returned her clear 
gaze, I wondered what she meant by writing. 

Did she mean sifting through her vocabulary for the spectacu¬ 
lar phrases which draw attention? Did she mean filling reams with 
sentimental goo? Did she see writing as emoting on paper about 
drifting over the great seas of loneliness or as unloading her gener¬ 
ous feelings about God's nearness? 

My answer comes late, Violet, but here it is. 

Yes you can be a writer, if you know how to work hard. Some¬ 
one once told me that writing is the art of applying the seat of the 
pants to the seat of the chair. He doubted whether there was any 
such thing as talent for writing—only pressure, which the individ¬ 
ual has to apply himself. 

The best writers are not the ones with the greatest talents. 
They are the ones who think of writing as Churchill did—like any 
other job—marching an army, for example. They do it because it's 
their job. 

If you wait until the mood hits you or until you have caught up 
with other work, you will never write a word. You'll succeed if you 
can write for long stretches of time without one smidgen of inspi¬ 
ration, all the time feeling a terrible dryness; or if the weather is a 
balmy 85 degrees and the family is outside on the patio enjoying 
the first spring barbecue while you hang over your typewriter. If 
you can move writing out of the category of a hobby or something 
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squeezed into spare time to top-ranking priority, you'll make it. 
Most writing is not mere accident or the result of high inspiration. 
Usually it comes by work—hard work and lots of it. 

You can be a writer if you have a love for words, not just a 
flare for them. Consider each word a precious gift from God, given 
to you for a special purpose. Words can't do their work if they are 
tossed around like confetti. They must be selected with loving care. 

I believe one of the worst diseases of modern society is jar¬ 
gon. Like huge warts, its ugliness protrudes everywhere, weight¬ 
ing meaning down to the ground instead of setting it free. In an 
age when phrases like "parameters" and "program expansion tech- 
niques"and "residential desirability scales" have tainted even reli¬ 
gion, you can be a writer only if you make yourself the enemy of all 
that shrouds and buries the truth. 

But you will need to consider other factors. As a writer you 
must be willing to be honest about yourself and your writing. 

Ken Macrorie in Telling Writing terms anything which is written to 
impress as "Engfish," because it reminds him offish which have 
stood in the sun for several days. Both stink. You can be a writer if 
you are willing to let your writing force you to grow. "No one knows 
who he is until he has tried to put himself on paper. And no one 
knows what His world is until he has tried to describe it," writes 
Richard Sewall. 

But even this is not enough. You can write only if you have 
conquered the fear of failing—and also of succeeding. Both fears 
can keep you from even trying. 

Lastly, you can write if you do it not for the glamor, not for the 
kick of seeing yourself in print, but because you are convinced that 
writing is your assignment from God. When you get your commis¬ 
sion from Him, you are not responsible for the outcome of your 
work, only for your faithfulness to the task. 

Countless times as you write, even with this sense of calling, 
you will find yourself overwhelmed by the growing crime, vio¬ 
lence, murder and corruption. The evidence will seem to abound 
that God's program for the salvation of the world is an illusion and 
that love and justice and forgiveness are dying out. But if you keep 
sending out the minority report that Christ's love is forever, you will 
become surer of yourself as a writer for you will find your writing 
and your faith in Christ as Lord of life are all of a piece. 

Then if someone asks you why you write, you can respond 
with a question: "Why do you sneeze?"You have no other option. 
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Katie Funk Wiebe, "Why Do You Sneeze?" Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, 
March 16, 1976,21. 
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Chapter 11 


The World of 
Mennonite 
Writing 

Daniel Hertzler 


The latter half of the 20th century witnessed a flowering 
of Mennonite periodical publishing. All the Mennonite groups 
in the United States and Canada had official publications and 
there were also unofficial or quasi-official periodicals which had 
reasonable circulations. My concern is to show the kinds of 
work Katie Funk Wiebe did for Mennonite periodicals begin¬ 
ning with Christian Living, a monthly originally subtided “A Mag¬ 
azine for Home and Community,” of which I was editor from 
1960 to 1973.' A review of the thirty-eight articles Katie Funk 
Wiebe published between 1962 and 1997 provides an idea of 
the kind of work she did for Mennonite periodicals. My inten¬ 
tion in this chapter is to be illustrative rather than exhaustive.'^ 

Christian Living 

Katie’s first article in Christian Living appeared in April, 
1962.^ Entitled “A Pilgrimage in Books,” it illustrates one of the 
strengths of Katie’s writing, namely that she was able and will¬ 
ing to put herself front and center and to tell it like it was. Get¬ 
ting this first article published involved an awkward exchange 
between writer and editors, w'hich Katie described in a preface 
she wrote for my own memoir. Katie reminisced, 

I sent an article to Christian Living magazine. 

No answer. Months later came a check for 
five dollars and some tattered remains. Edi¬ 
tor Hertzler had chopped out the few sections 
he wanted to use and returned the rest. So this 
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is the way editors work, I surmised. But my next 
articles were published whole and my rela¬ 
tionship with Dan was always generous/ 

I could seek to justify myself—a new’ writer we did not know, 
editors always too busy, article not really well written- but I do 
not recall these details. 

I have rev'iewed those “few sections” to see what inter¬ 
ested us enough to publish them. I found two personal anec¬ 
dotes in this one page article plus a closing generalization. For 
one, Katie indicated that books had become important to her 
as soon as she could read. “I moved from a child’s world of 
dreams into the world of books when I learned to spell out the 
words of ‘Little Half Chick,’ a stoiy’ in our first grade reader. I 
have never left it.”’ 

For another, she reported how she discovered a book that 
was to be important for her spiritual development. At the age 
of 20 in a state of personal uncertainty’ she discovered in a read¬ 
ing room the book, Ady Utmost for His Highest, by Oswald Cham¬ 
bers. “That day a weak, faltering faith received strengthening, 
and aimless feet w'ere ]3ut on course. A life without ambition 
was given a goal. A rebellious spirit yielded to a Master.”'’ She 
failed to get the title of the book or the name of the author 
but some years later she and her husband received a copy of 
the book as a wedding present. “I rejoiced as at the return of 
a long-lost friend. For many years now I have read in it with 
great inspiration and help.”^ This personal “here-I-am” kind of 
article was to become a staple of Katie’s writing for periodicals. 

Katie’s second article in Christian Living is an example of 
another tv'pe, which was to become an illustration of her abil¬ 
ity: an article based on journalistic research. “Stay Here and 
Open an Office,” published in November 1962, is a personal 
profile of Dorothy' Swartzentruber who, according to the arti¬ 
cle, once prayed that her life could be spent in some important 
work.® How’ever, Katie “didn’t find her in some distant mission 
school teaching nati\'e children, but in a rather ordinary looking 
office in the heart of Canada...directing the work of six women 
in assembling 4000 copies of a 16-page mimeographed book¬ 
let.”'* This article demonstrated that already Katie was able to 
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research and write about another person or situation. I was to 
call upon her more than once for this kind of article. 

So on the one hand, Katie shared her own experience. On 
the other, she researched and described the experiences of oth¬ 
ers. What becomes clear from a review of her articles is that her 
own perspective was significantly affected by the death of her 
husband in November 1962, leaving her with four small chil¬ 
dren. In March 1963 she published an article entitled “Living 
Apart for the Lord: To Stay-at-Home Wives,” regarding busy 
husbands who were not always available to their families.'" In 
a note about her as author, the editors mentioned that her hus¬ 
band died “last November 17.” Ha\-ing already written the arti¬ 
cle, Mrs. Wiebe added this comment: ‘God in his infinite wis¬ 
dom has caused this separation. Though a much harder one, I 
want to be ready to learn the deeper spiritual truths which God 
has for me.”’" 

Widowhood was a theme to which she would return from 
time to time. Some of her early reflections included, “To Be a 
Widow” in July 1964 and “Parents Without Partners” in March 
1966.'^ This second article began with a quote from her young 
son: “‘I want you at home. I don’t want to be baby-sitted.’ I 
tried to erase these words and a vision of my little boy’s tear- 
stained face from my mind as I drove away from the baby-sit¬ 
ter’s home to go to work. But what could I do?”"* 

In December 1972 Katie dealt vrith the issue of sexism in 
“I Believe in Persons.”She described a number of situations 
when her functioning in the church was restricted because of 
her sex. But she observed that “some women enjoy their safe 
bondage to tradition and are slow to strike out in new frontiers 
of service.”'^ Katie was not among them. 

In 1983 Katie contributed two articles for a special issue on 
aging. In “Why Shouldn’t I Look and Think my Age?” Katie 
concluded with the words, “I smile at the woman in the mirror. 
She smiles back. We like each other.”'" 

A number of her articles went beyond her own experi¬ 
ence and might be labeled “reflective wisdom.” In January 
1964 she published “Learn a Thing from Grandmothers” and 
in March 1965 we find “Parents Protide the Pattern,” which 
she concludes with a personal anecdote.'' In July 1982 there is 
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“Making the Most of a \'acation” where she observes that “lei¬ 
sure should include a goal of becoming more im olved vvith the 
church at another level if the indi\idual or the family is travel¬ 
ing away from home.”"' 

In Januar)’, November, and December 1967 Katie pub¬ 
lished three didactic short stories. In “The Imitation” she 
wrote of the problem of a missionaiy on furlough trying to 
come up with something edifying to report to a women’s group 
in the home country.'" In “The Church that Ate for Profit” she 
reflected on the irony of holding a feast to raise money to feed 
the poor.“ Finally, in “The Red Catalog Dress” she dealt with 
a dilemma of Interpersonal relationships among preadolescent 
girls.'^' After these three stories she seems not to have publi.shed 
any more fiction in Christian Living. 

However, she did undertake a review of three short stories, 
evidently on assignment from the editors. In 1967 Christian Liv¬ 
ing published three stories by Rudy Wiebe. It would appear that 
wc saw these as moie sophisticated fiction than our usual fare 
and so asked Katie to review them in October 1967. In “Rudy 
Wiebe and ‘Man as He Is.’” she wrote, “In his three short sto¬ 
ries...Wiebe has once again avoided the straight line formula 
which deposits the reader and the characters in blissful soul rest 
in the concluding paragraphs.At the end she concluded that 
“good literature is always a wedge, prying us away from the nar¬ 
row outlook to the vision of what God expects of us.”^" 

In the 1970s Katie provided two extensive documentary 
articles as part of an eight-part series describing various Men- 
nonite groups. The series began with Cornelius J. Dyck’s arti¬ 
cle “Pilgrims and Servants; How North American Mennonites 
Respond to the World.”^'* The two articles by Katie included, 
“Yonder Mennonite \Vho Is He?” in which she described the 
Church of God in Christ Mennonites.^ Her second was “Sort¬ 
ing the Evangelical Mennonites” in 1973, which described four 
different Mennonite groups who included “Evangelical” in 
their names.'^® This series was supported by a grant from the 
Schowalter Foundation so that writers could be enabled to do to 
research. Katie took this seriously and provided extensive infor¬ 
mation gleaned from her research. 
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Katie’s final article in Christian Living appeared in the Sum¬ 
mer 1997 issue and was another personal statement. “A Name 
of My Own” was an excerpt reprinted from her book The Store¬ 
keepers Daughter^ She wrote, “I never liked my name when 
growing up...It was an immigrant name—something brought 
along from Russia.”^® So she made a pilgrimage to the town in 
Saskatchewan where she grew up and as a result “I embraced 
my roots...I left town bearing the name Katie proudly.”^® 

So there she is. Take her or leave her. Katie has used her 
experience as the stuff for much of her writing, letting her sor¬ 
rows and joys hang out and so enrich the lives of readers. 

Gospel Herald 

In 1973 I was transferred from the monthly Christian Living 
to the weekly Gospel HeraldT' I was to find that Katie had been 
there before me. My predecessor, John Drescher, had already 
been publishing her articles. The first I found appeared on April 
6, 1965 and was a typical Katie Wiehe broadside, “Are You a 
Reading \^'oman?”®' In the article she told of a friend who con¬ 
fessed that “television had deprived her of the greatest heritage 
of the mind. She was a woman who didn’t read.”®^ The article 
ends with an exhortation, “Take up a book and read. Now is the 
time. Reading is for you.”®® A second article appeared on April 
22, 1969. It was another trumpet sound, “A Call to Decency,” 
where she inveighed against immodesty among women and 
observ'ed that “one of the crudest tyrants in a woman’s life can 
be the decree of fashion.”®® 

The pace picks up in 1970 with eight articles and a dozen 
in 1971. Through 1991 Katie’s work is to be found in every 
yearly volume of the Gospel Herald. Katie simply chose to submit 
articles she thought were appropriate for a broader audience to 
other Mennonite publications. As an editor, I did not feel obli¬ 
gated to use the articles unless I needed them, but the record 
shows that I needed quite a few. 

The topics she chose ranged widely from Christian doctrine 
and piety to family life, politics, and church architecture. I’m 
not aware that any Gospel Herald readers took strong exception 
to her writing but readers from another publication did object 
at times. In 1976 Katie published “Open Season on Writers” 
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in the Gospel Herald, which had previously been written for The 
Christian Leader^ She begins, “Patty Hearst gets hate mail. So 
do I.” The essay defended writing such as hers and closed with, 
“the church periodical that adds no new thinking cannot hope 
to hold thinking readership, for it is only as an individual faces 
new questions and issues of faith that growth takes place.”^*’ 

In addition to opinion articles, Katie wrote several research 
based articles for the Gospel Herald. The first was “Measuring 
the Vision,” in 1975.-’' This article was sponsored by Meeting¬ 
house, an inter-Mennonite editor’s group, and featured the soci¬ 
ological study of five Mennonite groups published in Anabap¬ 
tists Four Centuries Later.™ Katie provided a condensed and more 
popular version. She concluded, “The confidence of the five 
groups cannot now remain in statistics, tables and charts. They 
are not the reality of the Mennonites even as clothes and food 
and customs are not the reality of the Anabaptist vision. They 
are all illusor}' substitutes for the greater realities of faith, hope, 
love, and peace. These arc not captured by figures. The goal 
still lies ahead. 

In 1977 Katie provided a scries of five articles dc.scribing 
the work of five Mennonite Church program boards; Publish¬ 
ing House, Board of Missions, Mutual Aid, Board of Congre¬ 
gational Ministries, and the Board of Education. ■** With sup¬ 
port again from the Schovvalter Foundation, Katie visited the 
five institutions and sent questionnaires to board members and 
a random sample of Gospel Herald readers. Katie was a little 
disappointed with responses to the questionnaires. In a com¬ 
ment from her included in niv’ editorial on March 29 she said, 
“I sensed from the wav' these came back that many have few 
distinct opinions about the Boards...Board members did bet¬ 
ter usually, but I sensed a lot of fuzziness about what is actually 
happening. And this despite strong affirmations of loyalty to 
the church.”^' 

Festival Quarterly 

For some 20 years, Katie compiled a humor column for 
Festival Quarterly, following the publication of an article on the 
lack of Mennonite humor.Beginning in 1975 her column, 
“Reclassified,” provided an opportunity for readers to submit 
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humorous stories or jokes about Mennonites. In 1983 Katie 
described the material in the column as folklore rather than 
Jokes. She wrote, “Folklore often begins with a true event, but it 
may not. However, it originates with the people and is depen¬ 
dent on them for distribution. If the grapevine won’t accept it, 
it withers immediately.”'*^ Among the stories included we find 
the following: “While in Toronto, an Old Order Mennonite 
from Waterloo started to walk in the direction of the landmark 
King Edward Hotel. A taxi pulled up beside him and the driver 
asked, ‘King Edward?’ ‘No, Just Edward Martin from Water¬ 
loo,’ he replied.”*'* 

Evidently readers generally took the humor as intended, 
but following one particular issue, several expressed disappoint¬ 
ment and concern about the use of expletives, “We take strong 
offense at such low-class, off color humor.”'*^ In response to 
their letters, Katie apologized and acknowledged “that as a stu¬ 
dent and teacher of language, I am probably more aware that 
some people use expletives without a reference to any objective 
reality. They may not even know the meaning of the words they 
are using, but which are extremely offensive to others.”'**’ 

Of course some of the stories are more durable than oth¬ 
ers. It seems that unintended meanings usually persevere as 
in the case of the following: “The executive secretary' of the 
Women’s Missionary Society stepped proudly to the convention 
podium, financial record in hand. /\f'ter detailing the past year’s 
record of generous giving, she declared, ‘We ladies are really 
proud of our figures.’”'*’ 

Additional Mennonite Publications 

Katie also wrote for young people. With, a Mennonite pub¬ 
lication for young people carried “A Time to Tear Down, A 
Time to Build Up” in 1975, in which Katie described the con¬ 
text of the 16th centur)’ and the beginning of Anabaptism.*® 
In 1976 she provided interviews with two Mennonite teenag¬ 
ers who said, “My parents were Mennonites—and they’re 
Divorced”; a sensitive subject Katie was willing to take up.*® 

Katie would also write Bible lessons, an assignment gener¬ 
ally reserved for pastors and seminary' professors. For example, 
she wrote a quarter of thirteen lessons for Adult Bible Study Guide 
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in 1983, entitled “Old Testament Personalities.This pro¬ 
vided her with an opportunity to comment on the ambiguities 
afiecting persons who are called upon to be faithful while living 
in a less than supportiv'e culture. The final lesson in the series 
covered Mordecai and Esther. Katie observed that “we all give 
our lives for something—for amassing wealth, for achieving a 
reputation, for pleasure, for gaining control the list is endless. 
Esther’s example urges us to examine what we are devoting our 
lives to.”^‘ 

Katie’s work continues into the present century. Dream- 
Seeker, a quarterlv' on-line magazine, carried a classic Katie 
article in 2002 called, “Galloping, Naked, in the Night.She 
acknowledged that “I have known too much fear. I’ve been 
too hesitant at times to move ahead.Even so, we remember 
her earlier reflection about hate mail. Phis article is an excerpt 
from the second edition of her book. Border Crossing: A Spiritual 
Journey, wTich was being publislied by Dream Seeker Books in 
2003."^' 

A second DreamSeeker entrv' from the same book is entitled 
“Who? Me? A Fundamentalist?” and appeared in 2006.“ In 
this article she reflected on how she has rejected some funda¬ 
mentalist teachings, which she at one time supported. Yet she 
has stayed with her church even though she would aspire to 
be in one where women’s roles are not restricted. But “at this 
stage in my life I have a clearer understanding of the messages I 
received in my childhood. I’ve been able to move beyond some 
but to keep those that are nonnegotiable.”'’*’ She is still Katie 
Funk Wiebe. 

One more ongoing contribution to Mennonite periodicals 
may be noted. She has written and continues to write book 
reviews for the Mennonite Weekly Reidew (MWR). I contacted Paul 
Schrag, editor of Mennonite Weekly Review for his perspective on 
Katie as a book reviewer. He replied. 

For many years Katie Funk Wiebe has been 
one of the most frequent and incisive con¬ 
tributors to Mennonite JVeekly Review’s “On 
My Desk” book review column. Her interests 
range across diverse genres, from fiction to 
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history, biography, current events and church 
issues. She doesn’t shy away from challeng¬ 
ing and controversial subjects. With a keen 
sense of writing for a popular audience, she 
plays a key role in bringing worthwhile books 
to the attention of iV/IlTf’s inter-Mennonite 
readership.^’ 

In 1962 Katie began writing, “I moved from a child’s world 
of dreams into the world of books.. .1 have never left it.”^° With 
Kade F’unk \Mebe, one thing never changes. 
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Open Season on Writers 

Katie Funk Wiebe 

Patty Hearst gets hate mail. So do I. Occasionally. Not in huge 
quantities like she does, nor for the same reasons. 

It came as a mild surprise to me a few years ago that to write 
publicly made me a wide open target for readers to take pot shots 
at. Some hit fairly; I appreciate well thought through criticism. It 
is helpful. But others punch well below the belt with each word 
wrapped in barbed wire—in the name of Christ. Those letters are 
harder to accept and understand. 

The pattern of such letters becomes familiar. How can you be 
a Christian? How can you write such stuff as a woman? How can 
you be a Mennonite? One reader suggested I change my name and 
leave the Mennonites for the "English" world. 

In one mail I have experienced the frustration of getting both 
a complimentary and a chastising letter for the same article. Obvi¬ 
ously what one reader considers a mild statement, the other sees as 
something worthy of the rack. Some read their own attitudes into 
articles, often assuming that if I am for one thing, I must be against 
another. If I am for single women, I must be against marriage; if I 
am for women, I must be against men; if I am for another denomi¬ 
nation, I must be against Mennonites. 

Any editor of a religious publication who has published con¬ 
troversial materiel knows the line of attack. 

Step One: Name calling. People who feel threatened are often 
first to resort to negative labels (liberal, racist, fundamentalist, 
social gospeler, women's libber, etc.) to wall off the persons they 
can't agree with. 

Step Two: "Take me off your mailing list." 

Step Three: "If you publish some more stories like that one, I 
won't donate another cent to missions or your institution." 

Step Four: (With verbal club held high) "If you don't quit print¬ 
ing such stuff. I'll go to the president, chairman, board" (the old 
equivalent of"l'll tell Mama on you"). 

Final step: "We're now attending a church where the whole 
Word of God is preached." 

As I tell my journalism students, if you can't stand the heat, get 
out of the kitchen. The bigger question is whether there needs to 
be so much heat. 
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Can members of the family of God discuss controversial issues 
without getting quite so angry? Have we moved so far apart that 
anyone who speaks from a different viewpoint threatens our peace 
of mind? Would it heip to have a Jack Anderson writing in our 
midst to keep us ail humble and aware of our failures, problems, 
and so forth? 

To publish or not to publish controversy has valid arguments 
on both sides. The supporters of the more conservative view state 
that too much openness in church periodicals about the unsuc¬ 
cessful aspects of the Christian witness hurts the cause of Christ. 
Ordinary laymen cannot accept imperfection in their spiritual 
leaders nor digest many new ideas. In the process of getting a 
new issue out on the table, more people are hurt than helped. 
Contributions fall off, loyalty weakens, and the entire effort sags. 
Weaker members must be supported. 

On the other hand, say the supporters of the opposing view, 
to maintain a credible church press, it must report more than the 
good and large things about the church and its activities. Other¬ 
wise we create a fuzzy image of the church, one which shows it as a 
group of happy, tax-exempt tourists who have had their request for 
clear weather all the way to the Pearly Gates guaranteed. 

Spokesmen for this side insist the religious press should not 
cater to human weakness, but should reckon on the grace and wis¬ 
dom of God to help believers handle all kinds of material. By factual 
and consistent reporting of controversial and unpleasant topics, 
the religious press can help readers develop powers of judgment 
beyond measuring spirituality by counting the numbers of times 
Christ is mentioned or Scripture verses are quoted. 

They hold that unless more openness occurs in the religious 
press, the credibility gap and the cynicism which has developed 
with regard to the secular press will be transferred to the church 
papers. When the time comes that a church member reads all is 
well but hears by rumor all is not well, his confidence in the ability 
of God's children to communicate will suffer. 

Furthermore, the church periodical that adds no new think¬ 
ing cannot hope to hold the thinking readership, for it is only as an 
individual faces new questions and issues of the faith that growth 
takes place. 

The experience of being controversial and of getting even a 
few poison pen letters has been invaluable. I recognize that contro¬ 
versy will always take on a personal note in a small denomination. 

I sense the need to be even clearer and more concerned about 
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transmitting the mind and love of Christ. I realize writers need to be 
more sensitive to the unsophisticated reader who cannot handle 
irony and humor. 

But I also understand anew that to refuse to give room to con¬ 
troversial issues does not mean they cease to exist. Nor to present 
them that one loves Christ and the church any less. The mission of 
Christian journalism must always be to crusade for change but also 
to strengthen the church. 


Katie Funk Wiebe, "Open Season on Writers,"Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, 
November 11,1975,7. 
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Why Mennonites Can't Laugh at Themselves 

Katie Funk Wiebe 

I wish I could say that humor, like new life in spring, is burst¬ 
ing out all over the Mennonite horizon. But it isn't. All I see is a few 
green shoots piercing the soil. But those few blades are good news. 

I have a friend who gently chides the Mennonites for being a 
grim, humorless bunch of people who have never learned to laugh 
at themselves. When I reflect upon Mennonite publications gener¬ 
ally, I have to agree. Humor is not our specialty. 

Unlike the Jews, whose buffeting by life's harsh experiences 
has enabled them to laugh at themselves, their overanxious 
mamas, their gefilte fish, and their bar mitzvahs, the Mennonites 
seem to have inherited a dour outlook on life. 

How can it be otherwise? queries my friend. You are so dead 
serious, he says, and so dead certain you are right about everything 
related to your theology, your institutions, and even your leaders, 
you see nothing presumptuous about having achieved superstatus 
with God. 

And I add in a little whisper; and sometimes we see nothing 
incongruous about speculating that if God hadn't spotted faithful 
Abram in Ur of the Chaldees, He would surely have waited a little 
while longer until Menno arrived on the scene, and then sent him 
and his followers on the journey in quest of the Promised Land. 

And without doubt, they wouldn't have spent forty years in the wil¬ 
derness either. 

Basically, a sense of humor stems from a humble approach to 
life which sees the incongruities which exist between the ideal and 
the actual. The humble man can laugh at himself because he recog¬ 
nizes that human nature is flawed, that Christianity is seldom found 
pure, and that he is sometimes mistaken. True humor merely cuts 
through pretenses and reveals a person as he is—a human creature 
in need of the grace of God. And it is always done with kindness. 

On the other hand, the humorless person is usually super-loyal 
to his gold-star ideas. If faced with a different viewpoint, he sets 
himself up as a protector of the status quo. His loins are girt about 
with strong opinions, he is protected by the breastplate of self-righ¬ 
teousness, the shield of dogma, and the helmet of self-sufficiency. 
His sword is a ready tongue. To twit a weakness is a sure indication 
one is making light of sacred elements or moving toward foolish 
Jesting, or at the very least, yielding to the enemy. 
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Recently I've enjoyed hearing the sound of good laughter as 
the Low-German culture is being revived in connection with the 
Kansas centennial celebrations. Its down-to-earth expressions and 
customs contrast sharply with our present attempts at sophisti¬ 
cation. As I listen I ask whether this interest is actually the begin¬ 
ning of a new interest in humor, or whether we are still laughing at 
someone else—the people we were and never really liked to be— 
bumbling immigrants who stumbled to awareness. 

Regardless, this interest is a step in the right direction. We may 
yet catch up to the Jews. But we need a touch of humor in other 
areas as well. 

How about a Mennonite Art Buchwald? He could move into 
the politics of Mennonite gatherings of all kinds. "The Adventures 
of Kornelius at the Conference," bumping into delegates with his 
overstuffed briefcase, looking for a private room to hold a secret 
session for his seating committee, might teach us more about our¬ 
selves than we want to know. After reading such a column for a 
while, it might become clearer that we have not yet apprehended, 
but are still reaching. 

If we couldn't dig up a Buchwald, perhaps the gift might be 
stirred up in a Charles M. Schulz to produce a comic strip about 
Charlie Schmidt and his dog, Schnappy. Like his predecessor, 
Schnappy might from time to time imitate Wilhelm Yoder, ace con¬ 
scientious objector, or perhaps even a Joe "Menno"Cool, stalking 
the church-related college campus. 

We need a Mennonite Erma Bombeck to pull humorously the 
facade of perfection from homemaking and to show parents that 
though this task may be both frustrating and rewarding, it is best 
accomplished basted with a few dollops of humor. It's okay to let 
others know that sometimes our zwieback are tough, our shoofly 
pie is runny, and our children forget to change their socks. And a 
mother need not consider herself a permanent failure if she feels 
like hiding in the dryer for a few moments of privacy. 

Or lacking any of these, perhaps "Life in these Mennonited 
States" might encourage the humble approach, as gleaned from 
church bulletins and elsewhere: 

"A chicken supper will be held on June 28 to raise money for 
MCC Pakistan famine. $2.50 for all you can eat." 

"The church family will meet at 6:00 p.m. for a time of prayer 
and evaluation of the evaluation meetings held recently." 
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"General sinning begins at 7:00 p.m." 

"April 30—National Day of Fasting and Prayer'— 6:30 p.m., 
supper meeting at Betty's Cafe of local MDS." 

The Volkswagen people used to run a series of ads which 
poked fun at their own product and made life more enjoyable for 
everyone. Perhaps If we could learn how to josh the Mennonites 
and their foibles, we could make life more enjoyable for the Bap¬ 
tists, and the Presbyterians, and even the Pentecostals, as well as 
ourselves. 

And someday, who knows, God might lead us all to that Prom¬ 
ised Land. 


Katie Funk Wiebe, "Why Mennonites Can't Laugh at Themselves," Fest/Va/ 
Quarterly, Summer 1974,5,22. Reprinted from Festival Quarterly. ® by Good 
Books (www.GoodBooks.com). Used by permission. Ail rights reserved. 
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Chapter 12 


Aging 
with Spirit 

Delores Friesen 


At 85, Katie Funk Wiebe is still vibrant, determined, and 
sharp. She makes tea for my husband and me, then sits for a bit; 
only to get up and return with her arms full of files of speeches 
and articles on aging. Inspired in part by the early death of her 
daughter Christine, who longed for “white hair and old age,” 
Katie has produced over one hundred speeches, articles, book 
reviews, chapters, and books on the topic of aging with spirit. 
She tells us story after story' of opportunities and events where 
she was given the chance to talk to older persons at retreats, 
churches, educational institutions, and community gatherings. 
She is passionate, witty, and articulate. If she has a bully pulpit, 
perhaps this is it. 

This stage of Katie’s career began with an invitation from 
the Mennonite Health Association (MHA). They asked her 
to come to a conference on aging at Messiah College in June 
1992, and subsequently to edit and be the core writer for Life 
After 50: A Positive Look at A^ng in the Faith Community} The book 
is not a “how-to-grow-old-gracefully” book; instead, it offers a 
challenge to “achieve meaning, maintain hope, and continue 
to serve through being and doing as long as possible and solely 
through being as the years advance.”^ Katie’s message is clear; 
the final years of life are to be used for growth, service, and 
investment in the lives of others. 

Beginnings 

One of the earliest harbingers of this emphasis in Katie’s 
life and work was her 1979 volume on writing memoirs. Good 
Times with Old Times, which has remained in print for the last 
three decades. She calls this kind of writing, “harvesting life,” 
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and encourages her readers to look for the patterns and themes 
in their lives. She believes, along with Frederick Buechner, that 
“it is through our stories about people w'e have met along the 
way that God makes himself know’n to each of us personally 
and powerfully. To lose track of our stories is to become impov¬ 
erished both spiritually and humanly.”^ 

Her first classes of older adults affirmed Katie’s gifts of 
practicality, encouragement, and clear, forthright thinking and 
speaking. Her book, Life after 50, makes it clear that Katie was 
writing and speaking first and foremost to aging persons them¬ 
selves, not to those who would plan programming for them. 
Her primary' purpose was to help her audiences find meaning 
and purpose for their lives. Aging was to be seen as a process 
that involved “both challenge and grace...regardless of cir¬ 
cumstances.”'' She continues to work tirelessly to overturn and 
critique stereotypes of older adults as “sick, poor, senile, and 
unproductive,” or alternatively, “rich, indifferent to society’s 
needs and hedonistic.”’’ Katie defines her audience as mem¬ 
bers of a faith community who are interested in planning for 
a meaningful life and service as older adults, or those who are 
relating to older persons, whether these are parents, relatives, 
or friends." 

Several themes emerge time and again in her writings on 
aging and are represented in her 1994 book. Prayers of an Omega: 
Facing the Transitions of Aging.' The Omega prayers are grouped 
into five divisions that encompass not only Katie’s prayer life, 
but serve as a window to the themes of her work on aging. 

Transition into the Land of the Older Adult 

As she tells it, Katie herself transitioned into the land of 
the older adult through her disgust and anger at receiving an 
envelope of coupons from an advertising agency for her 65'*' 
birthday. 

The brown paper envelope said that the cou¬ 
pons had been selected specially for me; cou¬ 
pons for a laxative, arthritis pain medicine, 
denture adhesive, undergarments designed 
for leakage control, bran flakes, a specially 
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designed chair for people with back prob¬ 
lems, door chimes to extend the sound of the 
doorbell, magnifier for reading, card shuffler, 
side-cutring nail clipper, night driving glasses, 
specially designed slippers for people with feet 
that change size during the day, hearing aids. 

I felt like a deflated tire. Was this what lay 
ahead for me? Growing older was scary.® 

Twenty years later, as we sit in her living room, that very 
envelope with its yellowed and faded coupons, falls out of one 
of her bulging folders on aging and it still raises her ire—she 
feels strongly that there has to be more for those who enter the 
aging years. 

Katie got to work, unpacking, deflating, and deconstruct¬ 
ing the myths that have developed about older people. They are 
not disengaged from life, inflexible, or grumpy, she argued, nor 
are they all serene and joyous. They are not senile, deficient in 
intellectual capacity, asexual, or homogenous. Katie studied the 
demographics, musing about what it is like to be part of a soci¬ 
ety' where at age 85, there are 257 women to every 100 men and 
where people live many more years than their parents and grand¬ 
parents did decades ago. She read writers like Rabbi Abram 
Heschel, Henri Nouwen, Elbert Cole, Elizabeth O’Connor, and 
Elise Boulding, sociologists and theologians mainly, and began to 
articulate the meaning and value of wisdom, continuity, telling 
one’s story, and becoming involved in life in new ways. 

Katie believes that the goal for an aging society is “to add 
meaning to life.” “Life is a gift, we need to see ourselves as grow¬ 
ing people, always pursuing the wonder of the day, taking care of 
what is happening inside of us.”® With her amazing penchant for 
getting to the heart of the matter and keeping things straightfor¬ 
ward and clear, Katie decided she would not introduce herself as 
a “retired teacher,” but would always introduce herself by what 
was happening in her life in the present, not the past. 

Family Life 

Family life took on new layers of involvement and under¬ 
standing as she began to write more explicitly about her grow- 
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ing up )’ears in Canada. Her immigrant parent.s had a well 
defined faith, spoke German and Russian, followed strict gen¬ 
der roles, and maintained a set routine of work and worship. 
She often alludes to her parents’ aging and retirement processes 
in her own writing and .speaking. Her father’s life had been so 
defined b)- work, that when he aged, all he wanted to do was 
“rest.” Katie saw his withdrawal from active life and v\as tleter- 
mined to avoid making the same choice. 

Her mother, on the other hand, showed her how to live 
with change and generously gave away nearly evervthing she 
owned. She had a rich intellectual and spiritual life and mar¬ 
veled at the changes she had seen and experienced. When she 
was nearly 90, she shared with Katie that sometimes, when it 
felt like life was closing in on them, she and Katie’s father had 
just “stood and hung on to one another.”"’ According to Katie, 
“that’s the essence of family celebration. We come together to 
hang on to one another for a little while before the tempo of 
life picks up again or a change takes plaee.”" Katie recognized 
that our parents are within us, “close to our bone, for better or 
for worse.”'^ She continues to exercise the strengths passed on 
to her and seeks to exorcise the constraints, “cspeciallv' worrv'- 
ing about what people will think of me if I depart from tradi¬ 
tional ways.”'^ 

Katie’s four children all helped her “choose a fuller life” 
and contributed to her engthasis on cross-generational interac¬ 
tion that both blesses and guides young people and strength¬ 
ens and deepens their elders. Working together helps everyone 
mature and grow. Her message is clear: know yourself, know 
where you came from, w'ho your elders are, what they stood 
for, and where they came from; and know what you bclicv'c and 
who you believe in. Tell your story, your family’s story, and your 
faith storv’ in order to pass on the wisdom gained across the 
years and generations. Understand your past, but invest in the 
future. 

Facing Changes 

Among the changes that older adults face, the one that 
seems to trouble Katie the most is the 2000 discretionary hours 
of time available cvciy year. She laments that many volunteer 
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jobs simply involve acti\ities such as filing and sorting, things 
which do not challenge older adults to grow or to utilize their 
expertise and wisdom. As a man told her one evening after 
she spoke on aging, “I have a thousand horsepower engine 
inside me, but am being asked to do one hundred horsepower 
jobs.”''* She quotes Paul Tournier, who says “choosing becomes 
the supreme vocation of old age” and presses older adults to 
become wisdom people and vision builders, who develop spiri¬ 
tual strength and stamina.'^ 

Kade asks older adults to simplify and re-anchor their faith, 
reinvent themselves, and learn as much as they can about aging, 
especially as it relates to the inner life. She reminds people that 
discipleship does not end at age 65—as followers of Jesus, every¬ 
one is called to live a life of servdce and ministry. Instead of suc¬ 
cumbing to society’s emphasis on physical well-being and finan¬ 
cial security, she calls on the church to counter the pull towards 
independence with God’s call to depend on God and on one 
another. 

As a creative writer, Katie has thought long and hard about 
the role of creativity and aging. She defines creativity as “a 
process of discovery about life, a willingness to tolerate ambigu¬ 
ity, and a willingness to fail.”'® It is particularly important to be 
creative in later life so that one can love life despite its dimin- 
ishments. One must be prepared to risk and not be afraid of 
failure. Unlike most other approaches to aging, Katie spends 
very little time discussing the diminishments of hearing loss, 
failing eyesight, bodily aches, pains, and disabilities. Instead she 
focuses on taking both what disturbs and exalts you, internally 
and externally and wrestling with it, reforming it, until some¬ 
how you have altered both it and yourself' Katie encourages 
her readers and listeners to “look for another, better way by lis¬ 
tening to one’s own inner dialogue, writing down the questions 
about what is happening in your life, facing the discontent in 
your life — nudges, questions, problems, tensions. What is stir¬ 
ring inside you? What do you dream about? What gives you 
joy?”‘« _ 

Katie addresses the theme of accepting change and making 
something out of one’s life in all of her books, but she has little 
patience for those who bind themselves and others in the past. 
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She sees change as a good thing, something to be embraced, a 
place to use imagination, the courage of faith, and disciplined 
action. One has to be willing to fail and come back the ne.xt da\’ 
and tr\' again. One also has to be willing to be misunderstood, 
and be v\illing to free others to fail and tr\' again! Katie identi¬ 
fies fear as a demanding chain and asks us to suspend premature 
judgment and exercise faith; otherwise fear can keep us from 
never moving ahead.''* 

Challenged by Trials 

In Prayers of an Omega, several prayers deal with loss, grief, 
death, and pain. It is terrain she know'S well, hating experi¬ 
enced the untimely deaths of her husband and daughter. In 
conversation v\ith Katie, she rcpeatcdl)’ wondered aloud why 
and how this book became so popular, especially with nursing 
home chaplains. It is no surprise that these prayers are works of 
art, capturing experiences and feelings of loss, grief, and faith. 
One of m\' personal favorites is titled “I Sure Liked to Drive 
m)’ Car.” AVhen I read this aloud recently to seminarv’ students 
enrolled in an Aging and Lxjng Term Care class, there were vciy 
few dn,' eyes in the classroom; 

Lord, this morning 1 turned in my license to 
drive...But I miss the feel of a ring of hard 
keys in my pocket. 1 reach for them, just to 
give them a caress. But they’re not there. I 
want to go out and start the car. For no rea¬ 
son. Then 1 remember. The car is gone. I 
will never back it out of the garage onto the 
road again. I v\ill never again experience the 
power of the engine with me at the wheel... 

Reach out your hand, my Irord, and place it 
here in the warm hollow of my hand where I 
used to hold the keys.™ 

These prayer poems were inspired by the Psalms, and like 
their earlier counterparts, they “tell it like it is” they lament, 
but they also ring with faith in a good God. Unlike her other 
writing, these have a poetic feel and a touch of emotion that 
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goes far deeper than her own story, to something more univer¬ 
sal the transitions of aging and the power of faith. 

Am I afraid to die? Shall I be afraid when the 
time comes? It will come, I know'. At twilight, 
light loses and darkness wins. Yet night is the 
promise of day even as death is the promise 
of life and love and the joy of your nearness, 
heavenly Father. I don’t want to go just yet. 

Lord. But when I hear you knocking, I’ll be 
ready, for I trust your mercy. Amen.”^‘ 

Katie’s ability to enter the life, gender, emotion, and sit¬ 
uation of another is uncommon, and this group of persons 
training to become pastors and counselors recognized through 
Kade’s words what they need to do to accept their own mortal¬ 
ity and journey with others who are facing grief, loss, pain, and 
death. This is part of Katie’s legacy—she doesn’t try to explain 
or pontificate, or quote statistics or tell us how to minister to 
others or how to prepare for our own death. She just enters 
fully into her own life, and the lives of those with whom she 
interacts and puts into words what W'e are feeling and needing. 

Looking to the Next Generation 

The last theme, handing the work of the kingdom over to 
the next generation, also grows out of her own personal expe¬ 
rience of not having this kind of mentorship available for her¬ 
self Certain doors, jobs, opportunities were closed to her sim¬ 
ply because she was a woman, or a widow. She says, “I lacked 
strong women-teacher-intellectual models. I needed someone 
to encourage, to stroke, to coach, to support my dreams and 
help me put them into effect. I needed someone to create space 
for me to develop my goals, and particularly, to give moral sup¬ 
port in times of stress. 

Now she challenges older adults to use their freedom to 
develop their gifts and their experience of coping and surviv¬ 
ing in order to mentor and support those younger than them¬ 
selves. She wants her writing and speaking to help older adults 
once again dream dreams about the kingdom and fulfill God’s 
plan for their lives in making those visions of God’s kingdom 
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come true.^^ Some of the specific spiritual needs she identifies 
include: prioritizing your life, nurturing the inner life, main¬ 
taining faith, hope, joy and creathity, finding forgiveness, letting 
go of grudges and bitterness, becoming more aware of God’s 
active presence, and enabling grace in e\’ery stage in life. 

She chides older adults for feeling that they have nothing to 
talk about or to share v\ith younger persons. Instead she says, 

I'ell others the way you ha\ c come— share the 
grace, mercies, blessings of God, moments of 
in.sight...Tell about God of the gaps and 
the ordinary times when God was there!.. 

Tell your storv'. Tell stories of God’s grace 
and you will be blessed and you will bless oth¬ 
ers...The great miracles of God are never 
headlined in newspapers...One of the best 
ways to build a bridge for the young coming 
after you is by sharing your personal story' of 
a blessing.^'* 

Katie goes on to describe blessings as: “forgiving the one 
who hurt us, remaining faithful to a spouse when tempted to 
have an affair, standing by children who mess up their lives, 
courage when life is against you, working for justice in an unjust 
world, Imng in unity in a congregation...freedom from com¬ 
petition, the need to acquire, the pressure to conform, freedom 
from childhood illusions, and freedom to pursue new' goals and 
dreams.’’^^ All of these are ways to hand on the work of the 
Kingdom to the next generation. 

Katie believes that know'ing God his grace and salva¬ 
tion is the meaning of life and that since God is always wait¬ 
ing ahead, none of us needs to be hampered by the stage of life 
w'e are in. God cannot be kept captive by any one age group!^® 
She argues that older adults can decide what kind of older per¬ 
son they will be. “We need to show young people that old age 
is not all frightening or sad, or ugly or nonproductive —or even 
dull. They need to see wisdom, experience, joy in life, steadi¬ 
ness of faith.“Her w'onderful metaphors and w'ords help 
individuals and institutions relish the role of handing the work 
of the kingdom over to the next generation instead of holding 
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on and being fearful of changes. As she puts it, “An authentic 
story makes it impossible to pass off a string of words as the 
essence of the redeemed life. Above all, it passes on to one’s 
children not an empty bucket, but shows them where to find 
the well.”2® 

Challenges for the Church 

Katie continues to call the church to a greater faithfulness 
regarding how it values and utilizes older adults. She feels that 
the church keeps asking the wrong questions. One of the major 
deficiencies she sees is that the church focuses on the weaknesses 
of old age instead of asking, “Is that all there is to life when one 
is older?” She calls on the church to put content into aging, 
to go beyond caring for physical and financial needs to see the 
needs of spirit and emotion, to stimulate older adults in mind, 
spirit, and body so that they see themselves as growing people, 
always open, always pursuing the wonder of the day; people 
who live in anticipation of what the day wall bring instead of 
expecting emptiness.^® 

She also challenges the church to develop new thinking, 
rituals, and symbols that go beyond social events and visitation 
during crises. She chides the church for thinking that older 
adults have litde to offer, and wonders aloud several times in 
our afternoon of conversation about why the church spends so 
much on youth ministries and youth pastors, but rarely budgets 
or gives attention to senior adult ministries. When there are 
pastoral services to seniors, it is nearly always visitation and pas¬ 
toral care for the frail, ill, and dying; not visionary engagement 
with the many older adults who have discretionary energy, time, 
income, and skills to be employed in the service of God. 

Furthermore, she argues passionately for Christian educa¬ 
tion and sermons that will challenge the mature adult to under¬ 
stand and delve into theological questions, biblical studies, and 
commitments that go beyond a Sunday school faith. Instead of 
“a lot of nice little devotionals,” Katie makes a plea for direct 
teaching about older adult spirituality, temptations, and strug¬ 
gles of faith. 

She has sought to bridge this gap in several educational 
pieces designed for use in the church. Bridging the Generations, 
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commissioned by Faith and Life Press, includes study guide 
questions and activities at the end of each chapter, plus side- 
bars of illustrative materials for teachers and group facilita¬ 
tors.^' This book picks up many of the themes that she has 
written about on aging, especially breaking down stereotypes, 
mentoring younger people, and the need for intergenerational 
programming in the church. 

Another small monograph, Older Adidts and Faith: Mak¬ 
ing New Maps, is part of the Faith Development Series again 
published by Faith and Life Press.®'^ Katie addresses factors that 
affect spiritual vitality in older adults, what the Bible teaches 
about old age, theological and Anabaptist principles that should 
direct the church’s thinking about aging, and how the faith com¬ 
munity can make a difference to the person facing the end of 
life. Katie views this last booklet as a distillation of all of her 
other writing and speaking on aging. Indeed, both are excel¬ 
lent Christian education pieces that will continue to be used for 
years to come. 

Lasting Contributions and Legacy 

Katie’s writings on aging seem to be directed mostly to 
older adults who hav'e good health, leisure time, and adequate 
resources. There’s not much on wandering in the desert or 
the dark night of the soul, and little mention of depression, 
dementia, or end of life decisions. There is also little acknowl¬ 
edgement of what happens to older adults who no longer 
have the physical and mental strength to care for themselves 
or to do meaningful work. But conceivably this would have 
distracted from her central message on aging which we all 
need to hear; a clear call for faithfulness and a life of service 
invested for the good of others. 

Perhaps her most important legacy is that she seems to 
know us better than we know ourselves. She is not given to flow¬ 
ery' prose or tears; she builds her case, illustrates it, shares her 
passion and her own commitment, and then expects her readers 
and those who listen to her speak to do the same. She creates 
a metaphor, paints a word picture, tells a story, describes a uni- 
v'ersal experience, and articulates the thoughts and feelings that 
would otherwise remain unspoken. She tells us that we can’t 
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retire from the journey, or plunge in the “sea of God’s grace 
and then bask lazily on the shore thereafter.”^^ We may start off 
with naivete, and may experience struggles, confusion, and dis¬ 
illusionment along the way, but the aging Journey is one where 
we experience the grace of God as never before as we transition 
from an emphasis on “doing” to “being.”^'* Relationships and 
stories become central to our lives and our legacies, and they 
sustain us along the journey. As Katie says it, “the land of the 
aging may look like deep water.. .but deep water and drowning 
are not the same thing. The water may get deeper.. .but going 
in beyond my depth means trusting more.”“ 
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Time for Purple with Red 

Katie Funk Wiebe 

I thought I'd slip past my 65th birthday without much ado. I 
was mistaken.This milestone became more than a little glitch in 
the road. 

Daughter Joanna sent a specially designed card: "This is to 
certify that Katie Wiebe, having achieved sufficient experience and 
savoir-faire, is now authorized to engage in spontaneous and out¬ 
rageous behavior, including staying up past her bedtime, roam¬ 
ing the world, talking to strangers, and, of course, wearing purple 
whenever the mood strikes her." 

She hadn't forgotten that I had once written that people 
would know I was old when I wore purple with a red hat. Enclosed 
with her card was an outrageously beautiful purple and red silk 
scarf. 

The other children had a special party with video camera to 
catch pearls of wisdom falling from my newly aged tongue. "Tell us 
stories we've never heard before,"said son James. 

Every medical insurance program somehow learned about this 
birthday and offered a still better deal in supplemental Insurance. 

A cousin sent me a certificate of membership in a family club 
he has started, giving me junior status in the land of the family's 
aging. 

Obviously I've arrived someplace. But where am I? 

Elders in a previous generation were the transmitters of tradi¬ 
tion to the upcoming generation. Today with all the new technol¬ 
ogy appearing on the market, the older generation's experience is 
often obsolete. Our children have to teach us to operate modern 
equipment. 

Mothers used to teach daughters to cook"out of their head." 
Whereas mothers owned one or, at the most, two well-worn cook¬ 
books, daughters today have shelves of them. I ask my daughters 
how to make new dishes like macaroni salad and "party" mashed 
potatoes. 

Even being guardians of values and providing continuity to a 
society is difficult for elders because the generations live so widely 
separated. And who cares about the older generation's thoughts 
about values? Their values are much too tied to avoiding gossip. 
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Sixty-five feels comfortable right now. I like wearing low- 
heeled shoes and feeling free to ask for decaffeinated coffee. But I 
wonder about 75 and 85. 

Growing up is scary. An adolescent moving into adulthood has 
to find him or herself. Today the cartoon strip "For Better or Worse" 
shows the teenager who's been having hormone attacks telling his 
friends that he's been feeling weird lately. 

He says, "My voice cracks a lot, and I get sort of, you know, 
depressed. My knees ache, I'm always hungry, and my skin is start¬ 
ing to look like someone with cleats ran over it. And all the time our 
parents keep saying, 'Enjoy being a teenager.. .these are the best 
years of your life!"' 

Moving into old age is also scary. One's hearing decreases. 
Small-type reading is set aside for later—probably never. Knees 
ache, waistline changes, skin looks like a slowly deflating balloon. 
Stairs one once ran up now are life-threatening. Memory loss is 
embarrassing. Sometimes I get sort of, you know, lonely. And my 
children say, "Enjoy being an elder!" 

Statistics continue to point to the fact that before long about 
50 percent of society will be over the age of 50. Congregations will 
have an even higher percentage. What influence can such a large 
body of stable, sensible and experienced people have on society? 
What role should this large body have in the church? 

Several decades ago observers were noting the tremendous 
waste of resources in church and society because women's gifts 
were not being used. Is the church once again going to be blind to 
the possibilities of this growing segment within the body of believ¬ 
ers? These are the people with more flexible time (although most 
retirees would say they are busier than ever), more discretionary 
income, and more valuable experience and wisdom to share with 
others. Yet programming frequently continues as if the majority of 
the congregation is below 50. 

Among the recent mail I received was an invitation from a 
retirement center touting all that it does for its residents to enrich 
their lives. I felt a strange emptiness as I read through this glossy 
four-color brochure.Then I figured it out. This center said much 
about what it did to provide food, lodging, exercise, and entertain¬ 
ment. It said little about how it encouraged residents to keep mov¬ 
ing toward service ministries. 

As I look ahead to the next decade, my greatest concern is not 
how I will entertain myself, but whether I will find opportunities to 
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remain active in ministry. Will the church encourage me to keep 
reaching out? 

Admittedly the time will come when some elderly will have to 
learn appropriate dependence as the generations exchange roles 
and children take over the care of aging parents. 

Yet only the elderly can assure those younger than themselves 
whether the faith life can endure. Only they can share the purple 
and red glories of this age. And I worry because wearing purple 
with a red hat requires practice. And I don't see enough practicing. 


Katie Funk Wiebe, "Time for Purple with Red," Viewpoint, The Christian 
Leader, October 10,1989,15. 
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After 30 Years, It's Time for a Change 

Katie Funk Wiebe 

Thirty years ago, when I began this column for The Christian 
Leader, I had a desire to write and I thought I had something to say 
to the church I loved. Yet I needed an audience. 

Editor Orlando Harms first gave me that audience, a very spe¬ 
cial gift to a writer, for without an audience a writer is impotent. 
Editors Wally Kroeker and Don Ratzlaff kept giving me that gift. I 
thank each one for their confidence and encouragement when I 
wanted to quit. 

My first years were anxious ones. I wrote each column weeks 
before it was due. I was fearful my small supply of words, that most 
precious of all commodities to a writer, would run out before the 
deadline, that most terrifying of all taskmasters, arrived. 

For 30 years I have had the privilege of thinking out loud and 
sharing my life with you. I will miss that regular audience. I thank 
each reader who responded. A small note or a long letter often 
caused my heart to dance cartwheels with joy. 

I began as a writer for Mennonite Brethren women. In the 
early years, I often bemoaned the absence of a mentor and strong 
female intellectual role models. When my life changed because 
of my husband's death, and the need to find remunerative work 
to support my four children, and eventually a career, I moved to a 
broader audience. The particular joy in column writing is that you 
don't have to run on the same track as everyone else. 

People called me a writer long before I called myself a writer. 
As long as I only dabbled in writing, I could reject its disciplines 
when less demanding activities called. Elizabeth O'Connor taught 
me the necessity of answering God's call by naming one's gift and 
accepting that that act will put us into tension with things as they 
are. I found that to be true. 

When I accepted God's call, the way opened to writing books, 
articles, curriculum, devotional material and speaking engage¬ 
ments. Writing became a blessed burden. 

Over the years I received opportunities among other religious 
bodies, particularly the Mennonite Church. Herald Press and Tyn- 
dale House published my first books for the trade market. Slowly, 

I overcame my inbred fears of other Mennonites so that today I 
often think of myself as an Inter-Mennonite. 
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I have watched Mennonite journalism mature from a mere 
infant to a sophisticated adult. Years ago, I expected great hosts of 
young Mennonite Brethren writers to clamor to be let into the pro¬ 
fession. I was disappointed. For some reason, we do not produce 
and nurture writers, poets, artists, composers. But that's grist for a 
column that may never be written. 

We also are not developing articulate members concerned 
about theological issues. Too few readers write reflective letters 
to the editor that objectively probe and analyze topics other than 
abortion and nonresistance. We may be becoming more Catholic 
than we care to admit if we allow our ministers to tell us what to 
think, rather than working through an issue ourselves. 

As I read 30 years of columns, I see myself having evolved spir¬ 
itually, theologically and intellectually. I hope that continues. I soon 
rejected religious platitudes in the face of personal challenges to 
my faith. Cliches work only when life moves smoothly. I winnowed 
out the chaff and clung to the fundamentals. 

As I felt my own pain and that of other women because of the 
church's disregard for the treasures buried in its own pews—the 
gifts of its women—I felt compelled to speak out. These gifts lay 
deeply unused under a pile of proof texts and cultural condition¬ 
ing. Many still do. But change is slowly coming to our congrega¬ 
tions. For that I am grateful. 

I moved from the traditionalist position—that the main role 
for women is a supportive and sacrificial one—to what I believe 
is a more correct biblical view: that God sees men and women as 
equals in sin, salvation and service. Today I am more convinced 
than I was in the early 1960s of the need to speak to the demean¬ 
ing of women in society. The high incidence of violent rape is one 
constant reminder of this devaluation. 

What else have I written about these 30 years? Any topic that 
intrigued me, one of which was the role of language in thought 
and behavior. I love words and how they function. They are God's 
gift to us. 

I note that I have written little about missions and evange¬ 
lism, the kingpins of Mennonite Brethren faith and polity. Though it 
was a major topic of my writing when I was young, I think I uncon¬ 
sciously felt that certain aspects of our corporate life are off-limits 
to lay writers. 

The process of change continues. As I grow older, I sense that 
the growing body of older adults, a new phenomenon, is consid¬ 
ered a problem, like women were. Yet in these older adults lies 
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another large unmined treasure-trove of gifts.The young-old can 
either be challenged to new forms of service or be sucked into 
senior leisure lifestyles. 

It's been a good 30 years. I will often wish for the opportu¬ 
nity to write another column, but other pursuits beckon. Thanks 
for reading more than 700 columns and about 525,000 words. My 
word supply never ran out. 


Katie Funk Wiebe, "After 30 Years, It's Time for a Change,"Viewpoint, The 
Christian Leader, December 31,1991,9. 



Chapter 13 


Yielding and 
Reaching 

Valerie G. Rempel and Lorraine Dick 


Katie Funk Wiebe was a restless young woman looking for 
something to read when she picked up a copy of My Utmostfor 
His Highest and read these words from 1 Peter 1:16: “Ye shall 
be holy; for I am holy.” The words “leaped from the page to 
arrest me,” she would write later. “That day a weak, faltering 
faith received strengthening, and aimless feet were put on a 
course.”' 

Katie’s “aimless” feet eventually found their way into what 
she described as the “shoes of a writer.”^ However, they were 
not just any writer’s shoes. These were shoes specially fitted for 
service to the church. In them, Katie has been able to share 
her reflections on the nature of God and God’s purposes in the 
world in a way that invites her audience to join her on a pilgrim¬ 
age of faith. As she puts it, “I desperately want people to under¬ 
stand the connection between God’s word and daily life.”^ 

In choosing to write for the church, Katie allows read¬ 
ers to share in her faith journey. Her writing reflects a deep 
spirituality that has been shaped by her study of the Bible, 
the devotional and theological writings of other Christians, 
and her own experiences. It is what Martin Rovers and Lucie 
Kocum have described as a holistic spirituality, one that “gives 
meaning, stability; and purpose to life.”"* It is expressed in her 
faith in God, her understanding of the Christian life, and her 
commitment to the church as a community of faith.^ 

Faith in God 

Katie’s confession of faith is clearly anchored in the Chris¬ 
tian tradition. She writes, “I have a basic faith in God and his 
Son Jesus Christ, which is sometimes quite .simple—a sense 
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of the existence of God in a dimension beyond the material 
world. I believe in sin and ecdl. I believe in God’s grace, love, 
and forgiveness.”'’ 

Katie’s initial faith experiences grew out of her family 
setting and her varied church experiences. There were, of 
course, questions and tensions that emerged in that setting. 

Her parents’ faith was sure and their commitment to church 
fellowship was strong, but as has been noted elsewhere it was 
a commitment cxprc.s,scd in multiple communities the local 
Russian Baptist congregation, the Mennonite Brethren church 
across the river and, for the children, the United Church of 
Canada in town. In her Mennonite setting she “was intro¬ 
duced to Christian Endeavor, retival meetings, church disci¬ 
pline, German Golden Texts, green curtains for dividers strung 
on wires, riverside baptisms, kneeling for prayer, and mission- 
ar\' conferences held in huge tents.”' The “pow'erful voices” 
that called her to a particular expre.ssion of faith in this com¬ 
munity were challenged by the equaling appealing voices call¬ 
ing her to the world of imagination.® 

for a time, Katie tried to ignore both sets of voices. She 
chose to enroll at a technical college as preparation for a busi¬ 
ness career and has confessed that she “found it wise not to 
read seriously of the life of discipleship, [as] it might impli¬ 
cate my life.”® Her encounter with the devotional writings of 
Oswald Chambers changed that. Chambers, a )’oung Scottish 
minister, had run the Bible Training College in Lxtndon before 
leaving to serve as \'MCA chaplain in Eg\'pt during World 
War I. After his early death, his widow edited and published 
the collection of meditations titled My Utmost for His Highest. 

It has become a classic of devotional literature and Katie has 
frequendy acknowledged its central place on her reading shelf 
along with other devoUonal writers such as A.W. Tozer and 
Hannah W’hitall Smith. 

Chambers’ theology' was strongly shaped by Wesleyan 
holiness with its stress on the necessity of entire sanctification."' 
The call to be holy was more than simply a call to govern 
one’s life and beha\ior. Chambers understood holiness to be 
the central purpose of life, something to be intensely craved. 
“Holiness means unsullied walking with the feet, unsullied 
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talking with the tongue, unsullied thinking with the mind— 
every detail of the life under the scrutiny of God. Holiness is 
not only what God gives me, but what I manifest that God has 
given me.”" 

Katie’s own life and writing reflects this kind of an orien¬ 
tation toward God. She writes of the Christian life as some¬ 
thing to grasp and cherish. “[Christ] intended his followers 
to make life itself their vocation while on this earth. Eternal 
life does not begin in heaven, but here, in time, when the new 
birth takes place.. .When a person gives this redeemed life over 
to God, God gives back to that person his or her true self to 
serve him.”‘^ 

What becomes especially noteworthy in Katie’s under¬ 
standing of the Christian life is that this call to follow Jesus 
does not lead to a total denial of the self. Instead, the self 
finds true identity in following Christ. In yielding to Christ 
one finds freedom to serve, using the gifts and talents God 
gives each individual for service to the church and the world. 

This quest for identity has been a theme throughout 
Katie’s life. Her own growing realization that identity must be 
rooted in Christ came in the months and years following wid¬ 
owhood. She has put it like this; 

I had discovered that full identity is possible 
in Christ Jesus and that the teaching of the 
Bible granted me the right to unique person- 
hood. My long and difficult pilgrimage did 
not end with widowhood. I learned that I 
needed a central core of strength not pro¬ 
vided by the culture (with its emphasis on sex 
and vacuity for women) nor by the church 
(with its emphasis on woman’s limitations), 
nor by the demands of being a woman (wife, 
mother, and widow later on). The strength 
came only as I regarded myself the way God 
sees me: a person whose faith is in the aton¬ 
ing work of Christ on the cross. 

For Katie, this redeemed life is something that moves 
toward newness. Faith should never be static—it is something 
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that can grow and change throughout life. Again and again 
through lier writings we are confronted with her example of 
choosing to say “yes” to the claims that Jesus Christ set before 
her. She understands that “the Christian life is a meaning¬ 
ful relationship betw'een a personal God and the person who 
chooses to follow him...The life of faith is an intelligent rela¬ 
tionship with God based on trust and an understanding of his 
Word.”''* There is always a reaching towards God and a will¬ 
ingness to use all capacities in service to God. 

This is an important distinction in Katie’s understanding 
of the Christian life. Her Mennonite community gave her the 
concept of Gelassenheit, a German word that, in the Anabap¬ 
tist tradition, speaks of a willingness to submit all a.spects of 
the self to God. Katie affirms this concept but critiques what 
some have done with it, especially when it suggests the sup¬ 
pression of individuality'. There is, indeed, a death to self that 
is called for in Scripture, but it is balanced by the invitation to 
fullness of life.'^ This theme is repeated throughout Katie’s 
writing as she speaks of answering this call in her own life and 
challenges others - no matter what their age to liv'e and scrv'c 
God fully. 

Katie is also firmly committed to God’s Word as the cen¬ 
tral w'ay to know God and to nurture one’s faith in God. Katie 
frequently encourages people to pick up the Bible and read 
for themsek'es: “The Word of God must be closer to us than 
a book lying on a shelf The truths of the Word cannot magi¬ 
cally leap from its unopened pages to find a hiding place in our 
lives. Faith in Christ is nurtured through knowledge of Him 
gained in study, meditation and prayer.”'® As she has found 
strength and help in the Bible, she has challenged men and 
women to do the same. Katie simply calls all Christians to be 
theologians, wisely observing that “theology is the task of every 
believer, male or female...because we live according to our 
theology.”'' For Katie, “the task of theology is to root believ¬ 
ers firmly in the Christian life by thinking through God’s word 
for their own lives as it relates to their particular context.”'® 
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The Christian Life 

Katie’s invitation for all believers to see themselves as 
theologians grows out of her own awareness of how our view 
of God shapes our behavior. She also understands how our 
experiences shape our view of God. As a storyteller, Katie 
has frequently taken her life experiences, her reading, and the 
translations from her inner soul to let us see how she is making 
meaning in her owti life. 

Katie has written eloquently of the early years of marriage 
and motherhood, and the tension of that period. It was a time 
of trying to conform to what was expected of her in these roles. 
She describes it in this way: “I couldn’t grasp that the spirit, the 
mind, the imagination, the inner life, must also be satisfied or 
its hunger pains can lead to another kind of death. The worst 
aspect of this turmoil was that I didn’t dare discuss my confu¬ 
sion with anyone not even with myself To do so would reveal 
a liberal, and worse sdll, an unspiritual attitude toward life.”’^ 

It is easy to hear the echoes of the voices of her youth—those 
voices that so often seemed in opposition in their call to very 
particular forms of godliness versus the life of tlie imagination. 
It was a critical turning point in Katie’s life when she began to 
bring those voices together; to realize the gift of an imagina¬ 
tion in service to the church. Spirituality turned out to be much 
more than conformity to a set of cultural expectations. True 
spirituality was expressed in the totality of one’s life and work 
and being. It meant seeing oneself as a unique being created 
by God and then offering that life up to God. 

At the heart of Katie’s spirituality; then, is a profound 
commitment to the life of discipleship. It is expressed in her 
commitment to the study of God’s Word and life lived by the 
strength of the Holy Spirit.“ It is also expressed in a willing¬ 
ness to embrace as God-given the gifts of imagination and 
creativity. As Katie puts it, “there is a mystery and beauty to 
godliness. And the writer who uses her imagination allows 
the mystery of God to remain without feeling compelled to 
push everything into formulas and boxes. Rather than a life 
of rules and restrictions, the Ghristian life becomes “a series 
of choices and commitments directed by God’s compelling 
love.”=' 
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These choices and commitments have been profoundly 
tested through her experience of loss. Early widowhood, sin¬ 
gleness, and the death of her daughter Christine, have pushed 
Katie to probe Scripture and the Christian tradition for 
answers. W here did she fit in the world of couples? How did 
she fit into the w'ork world or into church? And most impor¬ 
tantly, how was she to understand the work and presence of 
God in the midst of such profound loss? 

Katie has been quick to point out that easy Christian plat¬ 
itudes pro\ide insufficient answers to these questions. Death 
confronts us with the problem of meaning in suffering and 
challenges God’s goodness. Suffering changes us. She writes, 
“Suffering draws us closer to God or it embitters. A person 
can’t remain the same.. .A person can’t be bitter about life and 
full of joy simultaneously... But bitterness doesn’t come from 
death or loss; it is born in our hearts.”^^ 

Here again, Katie articulates the possibility of choice. In 
her own life she has chosen to affirm God's goodness and pro- 
t’ision c\en in the midst of sorrow; finding that the pathway 
of acceptance is the w'ay that leads to God. This is not a blind 
fatalism but an acknowledgement of God’s hand in one’s life, 
that even painful circumstances can be used by God for God’s 
glory. “What has happened, has happened. You do not know 
why. You cannot change the situation, but in faith you will 
accept it, knowing that God permitted it.”^'* This form of 
yielding to God is not without pain but it does come with an 
assurance that God is still present even in the midst of pain. 

For Katie, healing comes through acceptance and through 
accepting, one comes to know God as the divine comforter. In 
1964 she wrote, “The acceptance of the loss of a loved one is 
more than a passive acknowledgement of the fact that the per¬ 
son is gone. It is a deliberate choosing before God of the way 
that is now before you as your way. This yielding of your will 
to God in complete submission is the way of victory and the 
pathw’ay to service and blessing.”^^ 

It is not surprising that the question of suffering as it 
relates to God’s will has shaped Katie’s understanding of God. 
Katie routinely resists seeing God as some sort of divine ATM, 
dispensing blessings after the insertion of prayer. “Believe in 
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God because God is God and not a blessing machine,” she 
writes. “Faith means trusting in both favorable and unfavor¬ 
able circumstances.Even when God seems absent, waidng 
for God to act is, Katie writes, “an indication of hope.”^’ It is 
God who gives grace in the midst of pain and suffering. It is 
God who will bring peace and comfort. 

Katie’s own experience of loss has made her sensible of 
the different kinds of losses people sustain. Yes, there are the 
obvious losses of spouses and family members, but she is quick 
to point out the losses that come with aging as people leave 
jobs that formed identity, illness that brings restrictions, or 
loneliness when people find themselves mo\ ed to the fringes 
of church and social life. Here again, Katie speaks to the 
goodness of God as sustainer and provider and calls for older 
adults to be models in their continued striving for maturity in 
Christ.28 

This call to look forward is a deliberate perspective that 
has profoundly shaped Katie’s life and comes through time 
after time in her writing. Spiritual lessons can still be learned, 
Katie insists, and offers lessons from her own life. “Today you 
taught this old dog a new trick.. .1 was a believer in Christ. I 
knew and cherished your forgiveness of my sins. But I couldn’t 
forgive her for what she had done to me. And I never saw 
my hardness as sin. Today I learned that an older person like 
myself can forgive someone even for something that happened 
long ago but left a bad and lingering memor)'.”^® This confes¬ 
sion, in the form of a prayer, is drawn from Katie’s own expe¬ 
rience. It is the kind of vulnerability that demonstrates Katie’s 
willingness to share of herself, which serves as a model for the 
Christian community. 

While Katie’s life has been shaped by sorrow, she has 
refused to let the experience of loss define her. Katie has 
determinedly looked forw'ard and she speaks confidently 
of being able to celebrate God’s mercy and goodness once 
again.“ Still, she acknowledges that there is a cost to follow¬ 
ing Jesus. She has written, “The life of faith has many Joys. 
One of the greatest is to know you are living in God’s will. But 
there is also a price to pay. It is full and complete obedience 
to God. You must be willing to let Him rule your life. And 
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such a step may bring about many changes in your life, par¬ 
ticularly with regard to things for the life of faith is opposed 
to the life lived for things.”^* Katie rejects “the whole health, 
wealth, prosperity theology” that is often so attractive, choos¬ 
ing instead to follow the God who is revealed in “words, deeds, 
prat er, and his still, small voice.”^^ 

The Community of Faith. 

Katie became a member of the Mennonite Brethren 
church by choice after she “had stood at a distance for some 
time.”^^ She has stayed because she values “MB biblicism and 
open .spirituality.”^'' That commitment to the church reflects 
her understanding of its central place in the life of a Christian. 
Katie never advocates a lone ranger approach to spirituality. 
“Spiritual indhidualism and independence,” she has written, 
“threatens our accountability to one another, our unity and 
our very life as a body of believers.”^^ The Christian life is 
nurtured in community. 

That commitment has not meant an unquestioning 
acceptance of all church practices. Her wTiting reflects much 
thought over v\'hat the church is and what it is meant to be. 

She understands that theologies “have fads or trends,” and 
those who interpret Scripture may be guided as much by cul¬ 
tural patterns as by the good news itself^® She has warned 
of the danger of simply choosing a lens by which to interpret 
Scripture and then using it to privilege certain truths over oth¬ 
ers. Katie has been especially critical of groups who interpret 
Scripture in ways that justify oppression or prop up the power¬ 
ful, and she has pushed Christians to ask whether the church is 
holding onto traditions that no longer serve God’s purpose for 
it.^' Her exploration of issues related to aging has shaped her 
call for the church to resist pushing older adults aside as if they 
no longer have gifts for ministry and service. 

Katie’s desire for the church to seek truth in Scripture, to 
study and pray together, reflects her own practices and com¬ 
mitments to Scripture. That practice stood her in good stead 
w'hen she began to wrestle with the way the church treated 
women. She read the Bible with new interest as she struggled 
to understand “what kind of sieve” should be used to separate 
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texts that applied to women from texts that applied only to 
men.^® “What was at heart of the contradiction betw'een faith 
and enforced submission of women? Was the contradiction 
in God and the Bible? Or in women and men who claimed to 
be Christian, yet opposed the full development of women in 
church and society,” she asked.^® Katie grieved the church’s 
unwillingness to bless women for ministry', for being reluctant 
to recognize God’s calling and gifting even as she accepted 
God’s call on her life. Yet even when powerful church lead¬ 
ers resisted the inclusion of women in public ministries, Katie 
chose to stay. 

Katie’s appreciation for the open spirituality of the Men- 
nonite Brethren tradition has not blinded her to what she 
views as a contemporary' push toward performance in worship 
services. Her own inclination is toward the transcendence of 
God and she shows little patience for worship practices that 
seem trivial or that leave little room for “wonder and mystery” 
in worship.'*® She mourns the passing of the rich tradition of 
church and mission festivals that has often been replaced by a 
focus on secular holidays such as Mother’s Day or Valentine’s 
Day. Still, she recognizes that the church and the Christian 
tradition are always clothed in a cultural context. The chal¬ 
lenge is to sort out what is gospel and what is culture. She calls 
the church to lead, indeed to be at the “cutting edge of soci¬ 
ety. . .fighting sin where it is \irile” and speaking for “truth and 
righteousness.”*' This is a call for the church to live out its 
commitment to the Christian life in a way that acknowledges 
that the “fully committed life in Christ is risky and danger¬ 
ous.”*^ She challenges the church at large to reach towards the 
fulfillment of its mission. 

While Katie has chosen to stay a member of a Menno- 
nite Brethren church, she has also found meaning and spiritual 
nurture in other faith communities. In recent years, Katie has 
deliberately widened her church experiences because she “did 
not want to die without having experienced worship with other 
Christians.”*^ The benefit has been a wider vision of the mis¬ 
sion of the church and the way that God is at work in various 
settings. 
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Conclusion 

In her book of prayers, Katie describes the “law of old 
age” as “vielding and reaching. It is a phrase that nicely 
captures her understanding of the need for grace in accommo¬ 
dating the realities of an aging body while still exploring the 
possibilities of mind and spirit. It is also a phrase that seems 
to capture the heart of Katie’s spirituality. It is e.xpressed in 
her desire to yield herself to God while always reaching for 
a deeper relationship with God. She calls the church to do 
the same, to live under the lordship of Christ while reaching 
tow'ard the fulfillment of the church’s mission in the world. 

Spiritual writing is always about calling us to a deeper 
relationship \«th God. It is writing that catches our imagina¬ 
tion and pushes us to consider new' ways of thinking about 
or IKing out the Christian life. In reading Katie’s words we 
encounter someone who is, as Wes Prieb puts it, ‘“doing the¬ 
ology,’ seeking to understand and explain God’s relationship 
with his children. Her practical theology' emerges from real 
human experience and is never static. She has had the free¬ 
dom to change her views during a lifelong process of making 
new discoveries on the trail. 

Katie’s recent autobiography makes that same point. She 
writes that over the course of her life she has learned “that 
faith is a journey with God, not just an initial turning to him 
and then a long slow slide into home base. Faith is not a quick 
plunge into the sea of God’s grace followed by basking lazily 
on the shore thereafter. Faith is a process of continual growth 
from the first simple reaching out to God.. .to becoming more 
Christ-like with ad\’ancement in years.”^ 

Katie is never content to stand still and she invites us to 
join her in looking forward to what God has in store for us. 
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Sorting Prayer Thoughts 

Katie Funk Wiebe 

As the New Year begins I find myself no longer making reso¬ 
lutions like I used to in youth. Instead I sort through my beliefs to 
identify what to take with me into the coming year and what to 
leave behind. I strain to rid myself of cultural additives. They slip 
into spiritual food as much as into the processed foods we buy over 
the counter. 

I ask myself what I believe about God and Jesus Christ, his Son. 
Is my concept of the church the same? of evangelism and missions? 
of social action? of worship and the disciplines of the inner life? 

Prayer remains a difficult assignment for me, and I believe 
also for many other computer-age Christians. Although I sense a 
groundswell movement toward a more reflective life, it isn't a mass 
migration as yet. 

As people enter this New Year, characterized by political, eco¬ 
nomic and social restlessness, they recognize that life is more than 
eating and drinking. They know that life will require more than a 
full billfold, a full tank of gas and a full stomach—but they still hope 
these will do. 

Prayer is not a priority for the secularized Christian who con¬ 
siders all of life a prayer and explains it shouldn't be isolated as a 
separate activity. I accept that premise, but I also believe it must be 
more. 

I recall the speaker some 30 years ago who told about the time 
her butter dish was empty and there was no money to buy more. 
She placed her hands over the dish and prayed, expecting God 
to fill the dish, so she and her husband could butter their bread. 
Instead, they ate many meals without butter. 

When we think of prayer as primarily petition, we run into 
problems because experiences of unanswered prayer and Christ's 
words about answered prayer don't match. I admit to such 
thoughts during the past year. 

So the sorting continues. Why do I keep on praying prayers of 
petition, even though i know some starving people have prayed for 
food and received it and others have prayed and died of starvation; 
some have prayed for safekeeping on a journey and arrived safely 
and others have prayed and been injured? Habit? Ignorance? Blind 
faith? 

Not at all. 
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Years ago I learned a list of explanations for why God doesn't 
answer prayer (perhaps it's unfortunate some Bible teachers go 
to such pains to emphasize these): You're not praying in the will 
of God. You're asking amiss. God's answer is "No." You don't have 
enough faith. Sin in your life makes it impossible for God to answer 
your prayer. His answer is "Wait." You didn't wrestle with God—you 
weren't persistent enough. You can't expect him to do a miracle for 
each person. 

All these reasons have some truth to them, but prayer which is 
an attempt to test God's power, to manipulate him to a showdown, 
is not prayer, but a duel, a kind of bargaining or badgering to prove 
to ourselves God is on our side. Prayer to get a miracle isn't the rea¬ 
son I keep on praying. 

I move to other areas of the subject. It has become clear in the 
last years that I can't use prayer as a device to protect my children 
from the difficulties and problems which are simply the result of 
being human. I can't use prayer as an attempt to make life easier for 
them than it has been for me. I can't use prayer to force my ideas 
of what they should do in life on them as God's will for their lives. 
Children must be free to choose. Prayer was never intended to be 
perennial training wheels. Yet parents should never stop praying 
for their children. It's somewhat paradoxical. 

I've learned also I can't use prayer as a substitute for obedi¬ 
ence to his Word. It's easier to pray for the Laotian refugees in our 
community than to help them learn to speak English. It's easier 
to pray for the lonely than to take time to visit them. It's easier to 
pray for mission endeavors than to take time to study about them 
and become involved. It's easier to talk about social Justice than 
become part of the answer. The balance between the inner life and 
the outer life always requires fine tuning. 

I find my thinking about prayer for the will of God has also 
changed, a matter which has been one of life's great agonies, 
because for a long time I had the idea the will of God was like a 
railroad track—fixed and inflexible. Elton Trueblood, in A Place to 
Stand, has helpful words on this subject. He says that because we 
are persons and God is a Person, the will of God isn't predeter¬ 
mined like a mechanical device. We have choices, and if our goal 
is to honor Christ with our whole being, that choice is his will. Our 
commitment to honoring God in the decision we make thought¬ 
fully and prayerfully is more important than agonizing day after 
day about it. 
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So I keep sorting. I don't expect God to function like my pri¬ 
vate errand boy or personal genie, meeting my every momentary 
need. But that doesn't keep me from praying about personal and 
material needs. Sudden news of difficulty in the family circle or 
among friends sends me rushing before God with only one request, 
"God, make it different, less hurting."! think he understands. 

Then what about prayer for the New Year? I can point to 
answers to prayer. I can point to unanswered prayer. But that is not 
the issue. I affirm again prayer must be part of the Christian life. It 
can't be left out without denying the reality of God. It is an affirma¬ 
tion of faith in God as Creator and Lord. To pray is to make myself 
open to his working in my life and in the lives of those I pray for. So 
the process of sorting has resulted in a resolution anyway—to keep 
talking with God about anything that concerns us. 


Katie Funk Wiebe, "Sorting Prayer Thoughts/'Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, 
December 30,1980,16. 
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I've Changed My Mind 

Katie Funk Wiebe 

I celebrate two birthdays each year—one on the day I always 
thought was my natal day and the other on the date which appears 
on my birth certificate. Such extended celebrating gives much time 
for reflection about the passing years, especially about change. 
Here are some things I find I've changed my mind about: 

(1) Old dogs can learn new tricks. Much folk wisdom used to 
be passed on to us children via proverbs and witty sayings. Some, 
like "A stitch in time saves nine," I still believe. Others I reject vigor¬ 
ously, like the idea that old dogs can't learn new tricks. 

I've met many "old dogs" who are learning new concepts, new 
attitudes and new skills with each passing birthday. They enroll in 
continuing education classes and enjoy them. Last year I joined a 
woodworking course at the local high school. Though I may never 
again guide a radial saw through a board, I now have conquered 
my fear of power tools by learning to use them under guided 
instruction. 

The proof of my skills stands in my office in the form of a wai- 
nut-stained, probably too solid, bookshelf, on which hammerhead 
marks and drips of glue mysteriously appeared after it was com¬ 
pleted. But it is a recognizable bookshelf. 

Old dogs can learn to build, to draw, to paint, to write, to 
teach, to lead, to speak—even to change their minds about long- 
held ideas. These "early-borns," as one older friend calls his peers, 
may have arthritis in their bones, but they don't have to have it in 
their attitudes—unless they want to. 

(2) We Christians dearly love to line up ideas and concepts, like 
millennialism, into neat packages of belief, so that we can recall 
them more easily or put them on display for friends, or even hand 
them out to non-Christians in pamphlet form. We enjoy building 
systems of thought. We like establishing programs of activity. We 
believe God works through systems and programs. 

Some of us get upset when the generation below us urges us 
to fight sin and evil in the systems and structures of society, i've 
often heard people say with great emphasis that sin resides in per¬ 
sons, not in systems. We must work to convert the person, not the 
system or structure. 

I no longer believe that evil resides only in individuals. Like 
goodness and truth, it resides also in social systems developed by 
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human beings. When Christ spoke against the Pharisees, he was 
speaking against the evil in the religious structures and systems of 
his day. When he spoke to the woman at the weil, he was address¬ 
ing her as an individual. He worked both fronts. 

(3) At an earlier age I didn't believe there was such a thing 
as exclusive language. I've changed my mind. I believe sexist lan¬ 
guage in an aware society excludes. 

I heard a sermon which began with the reading of a Scripture 
passage beginning with "Brothers."Throughout his comments the 
minister used the generic "man" to refer to both sexes. All his pro¬ 
nouns were masculine. All his illustrations dealt with males of vari¬ 
ous ages and occupations and their emotions and responses to life. 
In his meditation no women or girls had interesting, challenging or 
enlightening experiences worth repeating in public. He never said, 
"I heard this story about a young girl who...." 

His application was to "go preach the Word,"a specific activity 
traditionally reserved only for a small part of most congregations, 
sometimes only for one person. 

I am convinced that Christians who speak of wanting to draw 
others into the kingdom of God should show their concern by 
adapting their language to their audience. Maybe if 65 to 70 per¬ 
cent of a congregation is female, a minister should try using only 
female pronouns some Sunday! 

(4) I believe there is a middle-age crisis which varies from per¬ 
son to person. For some people life moves along without interrup¬ 
tion from the last heart breaking adolescent crush to the rocking 
chair stage. For others, middle age is a heaving ocean of emotion 
related to job change, physical health, thoughts about success 

or failure, or even something as expected as the children leaving 
home. 

Suddenly I've discovered that the house seems 20 feet longer 
with no child to send to answer the front doorbell, and the grocery 
store and post office are at least twice as far away when I have to 
go. I feel as lost and displaced at times as an adolescent entering 
the adult world. 

(5) Though you may have wished all your life for a larger 
house, a bigger fridge and more storage space, what you need 
most in the second half-century is not more rooms, more freezer 
space or a bigger garage, but only more friends. 

(6) The hardest things in life, even as one grows older, are not 
doing your daily exercises, paying the taxes and eating less but 
continuing to learn to say you're sorry, forgiving the person who 
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has hurt you and relinquishing power voluntarily so others will get 
the opportunity to exercise their gifts. 

Number seven is still in the embryo stage. It has to do with 
accepting the ambiguities of life as well as the certitudes of God's 
grace and truth. I don't think the one excludes the other. 


Katie Funk Wiebe, "I've Changed My Mind "Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, 
September 25,1979, 20. 



A Comprehensive 
Bibliography of the Writings 
and Oral Presentations of 
Katie Funk Wiebe 

Compiled by 

David Giesbrecht, Doug Heidebrecht, 
and Susan Huebert 


An initial compilation of Katie Funk Wiebe’s bibliography was 
completed by David Giesbrecht for the Fall 1993 issue of Direction 
(pages 88-97), which was dedicated in honor of Katie. Since then Katie 
has continued to write. 

As part of this present volume we wash to recognize the tremen¬ 
dous gift of Katie’s writing by providing the opportunity to explore her 
work through this bibliography. WTrile we have found the description 
“comprehensive” to be elusiv'e, the richness of Katie’s life of writing 
makes it a worthy aspiration. 

We have included in this bibliography a complete list of Katie’s 
columns, “Women and the Church” and “Viewpoint,” published in The 
Christian Leader. She often sent these columns to other magazines, where 
many were reprinted, sometimes under different titles. Katie’s breadth 
of reading is reflected in her numerous book reviews. 

The bibliography is organized chronologically and then in cat¬ 
egories under each year. The list of items in each category is again 
arranged chronologically. 


1952-1961 


Edited Works 

Ibuth I Vorker. Walter Wiebe, co-editor, Canadian Conference of Mennonite 
Brethren Churches; Youth Committee, 1952-1961. 

I'oiith Worker Program Helps. Walter Wiebe, co-editor, 1958-1961. 

Articles and Columns 

“Project for Mother’s Day.” The Louth Worker, March-April, 1953, 7. 

“If Christ Had Not Come!” The Louth iVorker, November-December, 1956, 9-12. 
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“An Area of Ncglert: Our ^’oung Married People.” The Ibiilh ^\'orker, March- 
April, 1957, 3-4. 

“The \V(jrk of Women.” Letters to the Editor, The Canadian Alennonile, April 12, 
1957, 2,6. 

“Sask. Mennonite Brethren Plan \evv Mission Work.” The Canadian Mennonite, 
June 14, 1957, 4. 

“Bethaii)' Institute Family Commemorates Thirty Years.” The Canadian 
Mennonite, August 23, 1957, 7. 

“\Miy He Came...” The Ibuth Hbrker, Nov’ember 1958, 7-10 

“The Life and Work of Dr. K.L. Schellenberg”(\vith Walter Wiebe). Ibitlh Umkei 
Program Helps. Ibijic V, 1959, 20-27. 

“A Tract Never Dies.” The Ibuth Worker, March 1959, 12-14. 

“Contents; One Speaker.” 7he Ibuth IlorAer, Januar\ 1960, 5-6. 

“What is the Place of Drama in Our CJhurches?” The Ibuth Worker, Febniary 
1960, 2-5. 

“The Story of Religious Drama.” Ihe Ibuth ]\’orkei, February- 1960, 6-7. 

“If Christ Hat! Not Come!” Ibuth ] Corker Program Helps, Volume 1, editetl by 
Walter and Katie Wiebe, 135-139, Winnipeg: Canadian Conference of 
Mennonite Brethren Churches; Youth Committee, 1960. 

“Planning for Youth Sunday.” Youth Worker Program Helps, Topic \', 1960, 22-34. 

“Does Christian Steyvardshijt Tolerate Commercialism yyitli tlie Church or Its 
Auxiliary- Organi'/ations?” Youth Worker Program Helps. ’I'opie II, I960, 8-12. 

“The Christ-centered Life." Ibuth Worker Program Helps, Topic \'I, 1960, 35-41. 
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“How to Write Your Memoirs at Any Age,” Mennonite Brethren Workshop for 
Writers, Clearbrook, B.C., March 21-22, 1980. 

“Contribution of the Past.” Annual meeting of the LaureKille Church Centre, 
Laurelville, Pennsylvania, July 1980. 

1981 


Books 

Second Thoughts. Hillsboro: Kindred Press, 1981. 

Articles and Columns 

“The New Year Too Will Need Prayer.” The Last Word, Mennonite Brethren 
//eraW, January 2, 1981, 32. 

“Prayer: a Difficult .Assignment.” Gospel //rraW, January 20, 1981, 36-31. 

"Why The Mennonite!, Ha\'e a Double Set!” Reclassified, Festival Quarterly, 
February/March/April, 1981,46. 

“Out on the Street.” Gospel Flerald, February 17, 1981, 136. 

“Here Is My Place.” The Christian Leader, February 24, 1981, 2-4. 

“Focus on Mentoring for and by Women.” MCC Peace Section Task Force on iibmen 
in Church and Society Report, March-April 1981, 1-3. 

“The Awakening.” Gospel Flerald, April 7, 1981, 263. 

“Mennonite Women Seek Wholeness in Ministry-.” The Christian Leader, April 21, 
1981, 18-19. 

“Sharing Death.” Gospel Herald, April 28, 1981, 338. 

“Barriers That Are Not Real.” MCC Peace Section Task Force on 11 omen in Church 
and Society Report, May-June 1981, 9-10. 

“Burkholder and Simons in Trouble.” Reclassified, Festival Quarterly, May/June/ 
July, 1981, 42. 

“The Power and the Glory.” Christian Reader, May/June 1981. 

“Join Me On the Rack.” 117/A, June 1981, 4-7. 
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“Tliese loo Belong to tlie Body.” Gospel Herald, 23, 1981, 497-499. 
■'Toward a Pau.se that Refreshes.” The Christian Leader, June 30, 1981, 8-9. 

“The Splendor of Growing Older.” Today's Christian Woman, Siimnier 1981,78- 
81. 

“My Kill of Bread.” World lii(OH,July 1981, 14. 

“Thoughts for Beggars’ Day.” Gospel Herald,J\\\\ 7, 1981, 53.'). 

“The Mennonite Look and Label.” Reclassified, Festival Quarterly, August/ 
Septemher/Oetoher 1981, 38. 

“Tlic Ghristian Thinker.” Gospel Herald, August 4, 1981, 599. 

“Is Winning Eveiything?” The Last Word, .Mennonite Brethren Herald, August 7, 
1981, 32. 

“Tlicse, Too, Belong to the Body.” The Christian Hader, August 11, 1981, 2-5. 

“A Matter of Integrity.” Gospel Herald, August 18, 1981,630. 

“A Sane Approach Deciding Wiiat to Read.” Today’s Christian Woman, Fall, 1981, 
43. 

“Wiien Will I Ever Grow Up?” Today’s Christian Woman, Fall 1981, 78-81. 
“Mennonite Brethren Women: Images and Realities of the Early Years.” 

.Mennonite Ijfe 36, no.3 (September 1981): 22-28. 

“iVhy Is This Service Different?” 117//), October 1981, 11-16. 

“Shouldn't I Know You?” Reclassified, Festival Qiiarterh, November/Deceml>er 
1981,Januar>-1982, 32. 

“The Moral Miracle.” Gospel Herald, November 17, 1981, 851. 

“1 Ate .My Way to Emptiness.” The hitheran, November 18, 1981, 15. 

■‘Give the )A\ to Secular Humanism.” Gospel Herald, November 24, 1981,878. 

'Viewpoint 

“Lessons in Parking.” \icwpoint. The Christian /efzrfrr, January 13, 1981, 16. 
“Out on the .Street.” Viewpoint, The Christian Hader.Juiyuary 27, 1981, 20. 

“Plan A or Plan B.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, Februarv' 10, 1981, 19. 

“The Awakening.” \iew 7 )oint. The Christian Leader, Februarv’ 24, 1981, 19. 
“Sharing Death.” Viewpoint, 'The Christian I,ender,\\nTch 10, 1981, 15. 

“Your Humble Servant.” View^joint, The Christian Leader, March 24, 1981, 19. 

“ File State of Senility.” Viewqioint, '1 he Christian h-ader, Ajiril 7, 1981, 19. 

“The Other iVomen’s Movement.” View^ioint, The Christian Leader, May 5, 

1981, 19. 

“Tell Me the Old. Old Stoiy.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, May 19, 1981, 

17 . 

“The Gift of Presence.” View^xiint, The Christian Hader, June 2, 1981, 20. 
“Thoughts for Beggars Day.’’View^ioint, The Christian Leader, June 16, 1981, 19. 
“The Christian Intellectual.” View^ioint. 'The Christian Leader, June 30, 1981, 19. 
“A Matter of Integritv:” View^xiint, The Christian Hadei,Ju\\ 28, 1981, 17. 

“A New Set of Elders.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, August II, 1981, 17. 
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“A Happiness Collection.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, August 25, 1981, 19. 

“The Enemy Within.” Viewjjoint, The Christian Leader, ^e'pXemher 1981, 19. 

“Answers without Questions.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, September 22, 
1981, 19. 

“The Moral Miracle.” Viev\point, The Christian Leader, October 6, 1981, 17. 

“The Achievement of Death.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, October 20, 
1981, 19. 

“Let’s Celebrate.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, November 3, 1981, 19. 

“The Professional Christian.” Viewjjoint, The Christian Leader, November 17, 
1981, 19. 

“The Adult Learners.” Viewjjoint, The Christian Leader, December 1, 1981, 17. 

“The Gift of a Story.” Vlewjroint, The Christian Leader, December 15, 1981, 13. 

“Warped Wood.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, December 29, 1981, 21. 

Book Reviews 

Review of Living More with Less by Doris Janzen Longacre. The Christian Leader, 
January 27, 1981, 13. 

Review of The Sweetheart of the Silent Majority by Carol Felsenthal. Today’s Christian 
Homan, Winter 1981-82, 119-120. 

Review of Beyond Loneliness, by Elizabeth Skoglund. Provident Book Finder, 
Januaiy-February 1981, 5. 

Review of The Best of Elton Trueblood edited by James R. Newby. Provident Book 
Einf/er, January-February 1981, 14. 

Review of The Battered I Vornan by Lenore E. Walker. Provident Book Finder, 
January-February 1981, 20. 

Review of Death on an Island by Gayle G. Roper , David C. Cook. Povident Book 
Finder, March-April 1981,5. 

Review of Holy Company: Christian Heroes and Heroines by Elliott W'right. Provident 
Book Finder, May-June 1981, 32. 

Review of Lincoln’s Mothers: A Story of Ffancy and Sally Lincoln by Dorothy Clarke 
Wilson.5ooA'FiWrr, July-August 1981, 10. 

Review of Understanding Watchman W’ee by Dana Roberts and Meet Brother Nee by 
James Chen. Provident Book Finder, j\i\y-Au^sX 1981, 13. 

Review of 11 omen, Change, and the Church edited by Nancy Van Scoyoc and Ezra 
Earl Jones. Provident Book Finder,}\Ay-A.\igx\sX 1981, 35. 

Review of The Treasury of Clean Jokes by Tal D. Bonham. Provident Book Finder, 
September-October 1981, 3. 

Review of Writing That W orks by Kenneth Roman &Joel Raphaelson. Provident 
Book Finder, September-October 1981, 5. 

Review of A I Ibrnan’s Questfor Serenity by Gigi Tclrivldjian. Fleming H. ReveU. 
Povident Book Finder, S)e\)Xemhe:r:-Octoher 1981, 7. 
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Review of The Sweetheart of the Silent Majority: Biography of Phyllis Schajly 1))- Carol 
Felsenthal. Provident Book Finder, September-October 1981, 8. 

Review of 11 interjlight: A Xovel by Joseph BayK'. Provident Book Finder, Novenibcr- 
Deceniber 1981, 26. 

Presentations 

“Good Times with Old Times.” Kansas Library Association, Wichita, Kansas, 
March 27, 1981. 

“The Seasons of a Woman’s Life.” “What Earl)' MB Women Teach Us About 
Life’s Priorities,” WMS of Ontario MB Churches, Vineland, Ontario, April 
14, 1981. 

“Mennonite Brethren iV’omen; Images and Realities.” The Mennonite Brethren 
Historical Society of the West Coast, Fresno, California, May 3, 1981. 

“How iVe Welcome Secularism into Our Churches and Homes.” Manitoba 
Sundav' School Convention of Mennonite Churches, Assiniboine Camp, 
Manitoba, October 24, 1981. 

“Making Adult Education Adult.” Manitoba Sunday School Convention of 
Mennonite Churches, Mortlen, Manitoba, October 24-30, 1981. 

1982 


Articles and Columns 

“Whv Was It So Hard to Believe?” (with Christine R. Wlebe) 117//;, January 
1982, 32-37. 

“The Professional Christian.” The Last Word, Mennonite Brethren //era/rf, January 
15, 1982, 32. 

“The Professional Christian.” Gospel Herald,]<my\wc\ 19, 1982, 38. 

“Looking Down the Edge.” Gospel Herald, jaxmdxy 26, 1982, 54. 

“'Business is Business.”' Reclassified, Festival Quarterly, February/March/April, 
1982, 34. 

“Where are the Heros?” Gospel Herald, March 2, 1982, 147. 

“How to Start a Civil War.” Gospel Herald, March 16, 1982, 179. 

“The Batde for Better Health.” Gospel Herald, April 13, 1982, 254. 

“Preacher Season.” Reclassified, Festival Quarterly, May/June/July, 1982, 34. 
“Power for the People.” Gospel Herald, May 25, 1982, 361. 

“How Do Mennonites Spell Relief?” n7'//i,June 1982, 13-16. 

“Alary: Woman Favored by God.” June/July/August 1982, 8-11. 

“Zaccheaus: Oppressor Liberated.” /?go;7:e.'June/July/August 1982, 12-15. 
“Seekers of Power.”/?^’o7«.'June/July/August 1982, 16-19. 

“Judas: A Friend Wlio Betrayed.” /?go7rf.(June/July/August 1982, 20-23. 

“No Longer a Widow.” Today’s Christian Woman, Summer 1982, 97-99. 

“Making the Most of Vacations.” Christian Living,}\\\\ 1982, 16-19. 
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“The Mennonite Patina,” Reclassified, Festival Quarterly, August/September/ 
October 1982, 34. 

“The Mennonite Female Diakonate.” Gospel Herald, August 24, 1982, 571. 

“The Style of Low German Folklore.” Jo«r«a/ of the American Historical Society of 
Germans from Russia 5, no.3 (Fall 1982): 45-52. 

“What Do You Believe?” Today’s Christian Homan, Fall 1982, 104-107. 

“Special Interest Conventions.” Gospel Herald, September 28, 1982, 656. 
“Sometimes I Wonder” (with Christine R. Wiebe). With, October 1982, 17-19. 
“Widowhood Twenty Years Later.” Gospel Herald, October 26, 1982, 730. 

“More Foibles.” Reclassified, Festival Quarterly, November/December 1982, 
January' 1983, 34. 

“The Empty Center.” Gospel Herald, November 2, 1982, 748. 

“VVTiat I Don’t Want For Christmas.” Live, December 5, 1982, 3-4. 

“No Longer a Sin.” Gospel Herald, December 28, 1982, 890. 

Viewpoint 

“Two Decades of Deadlines.” Viewpoint, The Christian /.rarfer, January 26, 1982, 
15. 

“A Hen’s Pace.” View'point, The Christian leader, February 9, 1982, 21. 

“How to Start a Civil War.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, February 23, 1982, 
19. 

“Battling for Better Health.” Viewjroint, The Christian Leader, March 9, 1982, 23. 
“Servants of Healing.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, March 23, 1982, 19. 
“The Mennonite Female Diaconate.” Viewpoint, The Christian leader, April 6, 
1982, 16. 

“Another Kind of Divorce.” Viewpoint, The Christian leader, April 20, 1982, 16. 
“People Power.” Viewpoint, The Christian leader. May 4, 1982, 20. 

“Honoring Parents.” Viewpoint, The Christian leader, 18, 1982, 17. 

“A Summer Quiz.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader,}\me 1, 1982, 15. 

“Choosing a Covering.” Viewpoint, The Christian leader,}une 29, 1982, 19. 
“Lord I’m Listening.” Vewjjoint, The Christian Leader, frAy 27, 1982, 19. 

“Of Special Interests.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, August 24, 1982, 15. 
“The Empty Center.” VlewjDoint, The Chmtian leader, September 7, 1982, 18. 
“Come and Go.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, September 21, 1982, 17. 
“Twenty Years Later.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, October 5, 1982, 19. 

“To Burn a Book.” Vewyioint, The Christian Leader, October 19, 1982, 18. 

“For Adults Too.” Vewpoint, The Christian Leader, November 2, 1982, 19. 

“No Longer a Sin.” Vewpoint, The Christian leader, November 16, 1982, 13. 

“A Language Lesson.” Vewpoint, The Christian Leader, November 30, 1982, 20. 
“Advent Miracles.” Vewpoint, The Christian Leader, December 14, 1982, 17. 
“Ethics of Violence.” Vewpoint, The Christian Leader, December 28, 1982, 15. 
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Book Reviews 

Rc\icw of Slren^thenin^ the Adult Sunday School Class liy David Murray. Provident 
5ooA'/vnrfrt, Januan’-Februarv’ 1982, 15. 

Review of Katie l)y Margaret Graliani. Provident Book F/nrfrt, Jaimarv -Febniary 
1982, 20. 

Review of Practicing the Presence of the Spirit by Mvron S. Augsburger. Provident Book 
Finder, March-Apiil 1982, 7. 

Review of The Earth Is One Body by David Waltner-loews. Provident Book Finder, 
March-April 1982. 11. 

Review of A Merry-Mouse Book of Favorite Poems selected and illustrated by 
Piisicilla Hilliiian. Piovident Book Finder, March-April 1982, 12. 

Review of Christian Women at Work by Patricia Ward & Martha Stout. Piovident 
5floA FtWer, March-April 1982, 16 

Review (vf 1 he Complete H oman; Living Beyond 'lota! 11 0 »i«n/( 00 (/by Patrii ia Guntlrv'. 
Provident Book Finder, May-June 1982, 8. 

Review of The Language of Canaan and the Grammar of Feminism by Vernard Eller. 
Festival Quarterly, May/June/July, 1982, 24. 

Review of Living Without Salt by Karin B. Baltzcll & I’errv' M. Parsley. Ihovident 
Book Finder ,]iil\-Aug{.ist 1982, 14. 

Review of Letters to Barbara by Glenn Mecter. Provident Book Finder. Septcniber- 
Oetober 1982, 8. 

Review of My Family Tree Workbook Genealogy for Beginners by Roseuiarv’ A. 
Ghorzempa. Provident Book Finder. Septcniber-Oetober 1982, 25. 

Review of Prayers in Later Life bv’ Rita F. Snowden. Provident Book Finder, 
Noveniber-Deeeniber 1982, 12. 

Review of Effective Body Building by G. Peter Wagner. Provident Book Under, 
Novembcr-Deccnibcr 1982, 21. 

Presentations 

“Servanthood and Greativity.” Bible Gonfercncc of the Mennonite Ghureh, 
Lombard. Illinois, March 19-20, 1982. 

“Mennonite Humour.” Sideboard. Elkart, Indiana, May 2, 1982. 

“ I'he Style of Low German Folklore.” 13''' International Gonvention, .American 
Historical Socictv’ of Germans from Russia, Wichita, Kansas, August 3-8, 
1982. 

“ The Style of Ix)vv German Folklore.” Annual Convention of the American 
Historical Socicr>’ of Germans from Russia, August 6, 1982. 

“Teacher, How Many iVords Do I Need For Tomorrow’s Essay?” L.ARK 
Ban()uet for Hesston College, Hesston College. Kansas August 27, 1982. 

“What Doth God Require of A’our?” “Limiting God Through Immaturity,” 
Pen-Mar WMSG Retreat, Hagerstown, Marviand, Fall, 1982. 
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“Making Christ Lord of a Caring Ministry.” “Discipleship Begins Where You 
Are,”\V'MSC annual Inspirational Meeting, Mennonite Church of Normal, 
Illinois, October 2, 1982. 


1983 


Book Sections 

“Alternative Systems of Health Care Available to the Consumer.” In Ethical and 
Stewardship Dimensions of Rising Health Care Costs, 116-128. Goshen: 

Mennonite Mental Health Association; Mennonite Medical Association; 

Mennonite Mutual Aid, 1983. 

“Old Testament Personalities: Lessons 1-13.” Adult Bible Study Guide, edited by 
Laurence Martin, 2-79. Scottdale: Mennonite Publishing House, 1983. 

Articles and Columns 

“The Ethics of Violence.” Gospel Herald, jmmry 18, 1983, 35. 

“The Giant Waiting at the Door.” The Ghristian Lcaifer, January 25, 1983, 6-8. 

“Uh-Oh.” Reclassified, Festival Quarterly, February/March/April, 1983, 34. 

“Peacemaker Language.” Gospel Herald, February 1, 1983, 75. 

“WTiy Shouldn’t I Look and Think my Age?” Christian Living, March/April, 
1983, 17-19. 

“Plant More Tomatoes than You’ll Need.” Christian Living, March/April, 1983, 
40-42. 

“In a Coupled Society.” Gospel Herald, April 26, 1983, 291. 

“Making Our Way...” Reclassified, Festival Qiiarterly, May/June/July, 1983, 25. 

“Katie Funk Wiebe Responds.” Letters, Festival Quarterly, May/June/July, 1983, 
35. 

“Why People Don’t Read.” Gospel Herald,}anc 21, 1983, 427. 

“Ten Years Later: Katie Funk VYiebe.” MCG Committee on Women’s Concerns Report, 
July-August, 1983, 5-6. 

“The Importance of the Private Sphere.” Mennonite Brethren Herald,]\i\y 29, 

1983, 32. 

“Finding Our Own Folklore.” Reclassified, Festival Quarterly, August/ 
September/October 1983, 31. 

“Low German: The Language of the True Believer!” Festival Quarterly, August/ 
September/October 1983, 12-14. 

“Choosing a Women’s Organization.” Today’s Christian Women, Fall 1983, 94. 

“Give Us the Dream.” Gospel Heiald, October 11, 1983, 699. 

“Yea, Mennonites, Still the Best?” Reclassified, Festival Quarterly, November/ 

December 1983, January' 1984, 34. 

“I Wish I Knew.” Gospel Heiald, November 1, 1983, 755. 

“A Good Mennonite.” Mennonite Brethren Herald, November 4, 1983, 36. 
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“tMdowhood Is Not a Lifelong Sentence.” Christian Lilting, December 1983, 
8 - 10 . 

“learning New Tricks.” Gospel Herald, December 27, 1983, 895. 

Viewpoint 

“Peacekeeper Talk.” Viewjtoint, The Christian January 25, 1983, 20. 

“The Real News.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, Febniary 22, 1983, 20. 

“The Wondrous Cross.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, March 8, 1983, 17. 

“A Call for /Vll.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, March 22, 1983, 20. 

“Crime of Violence.” \'’iewpoint. The Christian Leader, April 5, 1983, 21. 

“Secular Clergy.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, XpriA 26, 1983, 15. 

“Are There /Vnswers?” Vewpoint, The Christian Leader, May 17, 1983, 18. 

“Minority Activity.” Viewqjoint, The Christian Leadei,}\me 1, 1983, 18. 

“Woman’s View.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader,}\\\y 12, 1983, 17. 

“Church at Risk.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, August 16, 1983, 17. 

“Reunions; An Undeserv'ed Place.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, September 
6, 1983, 19. 

“Giv'e Us the Dream.” Vewjioint, The Christian Leader, September 20, 1983, 19. 

“A Good Mennonite.” View))oint, The Christian Leader, October 4, 1983, 20. 

“I Wish I Knew.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, October 18, 1983, 18. 

“The Little Engine that Could.” Xaewpoint, The Christian Leader, November 1, 
1983,20. 

“Power Isn’t Power.” \”iewpoint. The Christian Hader, November 15, 1983, 19. 

“Another Guilt Trip.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, November 29, 1983, 15. 

“After The Dav After." Viewjjoint, The Christian Leader, December 13, 1983, 17. 

“Holiday Cheer.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, December 27, 1983, 13. 

Book Reviews 

Review of Is the Bible Sexist? bv' Donald G. Bloesch. Provident Book Finrfrr, January- 
February 1983, 32. 

Review of Making Things Happen: Guide for Members of Volunteer Organizations by 
Joan Wolfe. Provident Book Finder, March-April 1983, 4. 

Review' of Space by James A. Michener. Provident Book Finder, May-June 1983, 13. 

Review of 11 diking With Loneliness by Paula Ripjjle. Provident Book Finder, May- 
June 1983, 16. 

Review of The Religion of Power by Cheryi Forbes. Provident Book Finder, May June 
1983, 28. 

Review of The New Book of Christian Quotations compiled by Tony Gastle. Provident 
Book Finder, September-October 1983, 3. 

Review of Mennonite 11 omen: A Story of Gods Faithfidness by Elaine Sommers Rich. 
The Christian Leader, October 4, 1983, 17. 
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Review of The Language of Canaan and the Grammar of Feminism by Vernard Eller. 

The Other Side, November 1983, 28, 30-31. 

Review of Is the Bible Sexist? by Donald G. Bloesch. The Other Side, November 
1983, 28, 30-31. 

Review of Reformation: A Picture Story of Martin Luther by Dietrich Steinwede. 

Provident Book Finder, November-December 1983, 3. 

Review of Laughing Out Loud and Other Religious Experiences by Tom Mullen. 
Provident Book Finder, November-December 1983, 7. 

Presentations 

Keynote speaker, Christian Writers’ Conference, Steinbach Bible College, 
Steinbach, Manitoba, February 25-26, 1983. 

“Alternative Health-Care Systems.” Mennonite Health Association 

Subcommittee on Rising Health Care Costs, Laurelville Camp, Pennsylvania, 
July 1983. 

“Nurturing into Body Life.” Virginia Mennonite Conference. Harrisonburg, 
Virginia, July 15-16, 1983. 


1984 


Books 

1 Vho Are the Mennonite Brethren? Hillsboro: Kindred Press, 1984. 

Articles and Columns 

“Stories Pastors Tell.” Reclassified, Festival Quarterly, Winter 1984, 42. 

“The Mennonite Diaconte.” MCC Committee on ^Vomen’s Concerns ffr/io;/, January- 
February 1984, 8-9. 

“People of Promise.” Gospel Herald, April 24, 1984, 287. 

“Don’t Give Me aj!” Gospel Herald, March 13, 1984, 183. 

“Can ‘Good’ Mennonites Fail?” Festival Quarterly, Spring 1984, 12-13. 

“Nothing is Forever.” Gospel Herald, May 29, 1984, 379. 

“Mennonites and the Wellness Revolution.” Gospel //i?raW,June 12, 1984, 422. 
“Mennonite Evaluation.” Reclassified, Festival Quarterly, Summer 1984, 46. 
“Achieving a New Identity: The Southern District Conference.” The Christian 
Wer, July 24, 1984, 2-11. 

‘Achieting a New Identity: The Southern District Conference.” Mennonite 
Brethren Herald, August 17, 1984, 2-7, 9-10. 

“Planting in New Places.” Mennonite Brethren Herald, August 17, 1984, 6. 

"Ever Resourceful.” Reclassified, Festival Qiiarterly, Fall 1984, 42. 

“Ideas that Don’t Fit.” Gospel Herald, September 11, 1984, 639. 

“The Big Birthday.” Gospel Herald, October 9, 1984, 705. 

“Keeping Peace in the Church.” Gospel Herald, October 30, 1984, 751. 
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“Growth Beyond tlie Role.” Partnership Magazine, Noveniber/Deccmljer 1984, 
26-29. 

“How Many Words?” Gospel Herald, December 4, 1984, 847. 

Viewpoint 

“Awards Ceremony.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, jasmary 24, 1984, 19. 
“Don’t Give me a J!” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, Febraait' 7, 1984, 10. 
“Reccitlng a Face.” Viewpoint, The Christian Ijeader, Febmary 21,1984, 20. 

“No Room for Cricket.” Viewpoint, The Christian Hader, March 6. 1984, 19. 
“Words or Bologna?” Viewpoint, The Christian Hader, March 20, 1984, 15. 
“People of Promise.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, April 3, 1984, 19. 

“VVliat Helps?” Vlew]3oint, The Christian Leader, April 17, 1984, 17. 

“The Golden Age of Faith.” Viewpoint. The Christian Leader, Ma)- 1. 1984, 20. 
“Mennonite Wellness.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, Max 15, 1984, 18. 
“Teaching Leadership.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, May 29, 1984, 18. 

“The Dog, the Gate.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader,]une 26, 1984, 19. 
“Cleaning the Closet.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, Jxxly 24, 1984, 18. 

“On the Road.” Viewpoint, The Christian leader, August 21, 1984, 18. 

“M\' Friend Job.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, September 4, 1984, 20. 

“The Big One.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, September 18, 1984, 18. 
“Keejting Peace in the Church.” Viewpoint. The Christian leader, October 2, 
1984, 21. 

“Wlio Decides?” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, October 16, 1984, 17. 

“How Many Words?” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, October 30, 1984, 17. 
“.Substitute Faith.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, November 13, 1984, 20. 
“Peace Begins With...” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, November 27, 1984, 17. 
“Getting into the Pit.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, December 11, 1984, 20. 
“What’s in a Name?” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, December 25, 1984, 15. 

Book Reviews 

Review of Mr Lorely Enemy by Rudy VMebe. Conrad Grebel Revietv 2, no. 1 (Winter 
1984): 75-80. 

Review of Servant Leadership by Robert K. Greenleaf Provident Book Finder, 
Januarv’-Febmary 1984, 15. 

Review of The .Night and.Nothing by Gale D. Webbe. Provident Book Finder, March- 
April 1984, 6. 

Review of Moody. The Biography by John Pollock. Provident Book Finder, September- 
October 1984, 2. 

Review of Anabaptist Portraits by .John Allen Moore. Provident Book Finder, 
September-October 1984, 28-29. 
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Presentations 

“How Christian Literature Works.” Choice Books, Sarasota, Florida, February' 
1984. 

Creative Writing Workshop I^eader, Butler County Community College, 
Eldorado, Kansas, October 26-27, 1984. 

1983 


Book Sections 

“Studies in Esther and Job.” The Adult Quarterly, 51, no.4 June/July/August), 

1- 40. 

Hillsboro: Mennonite Brethren General Conference Board of Christian 
Education, 1985. 

“The Image of Women in Mennonite Literature.” In Visions and Realities: Essays 
and Creative Literature Dealing with Mennonite Issues, edited by Harry’ Loewen and 
A1 Reimer, 231-242. Wimripeg: Hyperion Press, 1985. 

“Foreward.” \nAnd Then There Were Three by Sara Wenger Shenk, 9-12. 
Scottdale: Herald Press, 1985. 

Articles and Columns 

“Peace Begins with...” Gospel Herald, }?Ln\iar\ 1, 1985, 5. 

“Getting into the Pit.” Gospel //rraW, January 8, 1985, 19. 

“Churchspeak.” Gospel Herald, February 5, 1985, 91. 

“The Information Age.” Gospel Herald, February 26, 1985, 139. 

“Growth Beyond the Role.” Minister’s Supplement to Pentecostal Record, March 1985, 

2- 4. 

“Substitute Faith.” Gospel Herald, March 19, 1985, 196. 

“Books are to be Read.” Gospel Herald, March 26, 1985, 216. 

“The Other Cheek.” Reclassified, Festival Quarterly, Spring 1985, 38. 

“Double Knit for the Sake of the Gospel.” Gospel Herald, April 23, 1985, 286. 
“Record Breakers.” Gospel Herald, April 30, 1985, 304. 

“Record Breakers.” Mennonite Brethren Herald, May 3, 1985, 7-8. 

“Faith in the Midst of Despair.” 7?goice.'June/July/August 1985, 44-47. 

“God Will Not Forsake His Own.” June/July/August 1985, 48-51. 

“Judgment, Repentance, and Hope.” ffg'oiceJune/July/August 1985, 52-55. 
“Prepared for God’s Return.” June/July/August 1985, 56-59. 

“The Season of Narcissi.” Gospel Herald,}\me 25, 1985, 445. 

“How Do Mennonites Spell Relief?” IFifA, July'-August, 1985, 17-18, 23. 
“Whose Wedding Is It?” Gospel Herald, August 13, 1985, 562. 

“Menno Awards Ceremony.” Reclassified, Festival Quarterly, Fall 1985, 38. 
“Reversing the Sexual Revolution.” Gospel Herald, November 12, 1985, 790. 
“Someone I Wtish I had Known.” Gospel Herald, November 26, 1985, 832. 
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“Five Don’ts For the Religion Writer.” Interlit, December 1985, 14-15. 

“Mo\ing On Up.” Gospel Heiald, December 31, 1985, 920. 

Viewpoint 

“Churchspeak.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, ]a.\\u?iv\ 22, 1985, 13. 

“The Information Age.” Mewjwint, The Christian Leader, February' 5, 1985, 14. 

“Books to Read.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, February 19, 1985, 20. 

“Dre.ssed in Doubleknit.” Viewjtoint, The Christian Leader, March 5, 1985, 1 7. 

“Surviv'ors with God.” Mewqioint, The Christian Leader, March 19, 1985, 20. 

“Record Breakers.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, Ajjril 2, 1985, 18. 

“Harmony Without An\’ Bulges.” Mewpoint, 'The Christian I^der, April 16, 
1985, 20. 

“Idle Season of Narcissi.” View]5oint, The Christian Leader, April 30, 1985, 15. 

“To Delbert Wiens.” Viewjioint, The Christian Leader, May 14, 1985, 13. 

“Not a Pacifist.” N’icwpoint, The Christian Leader, May 28, 1985, 15. 

“Whose Wedding is it Anyway?” Viewjioint, The Christian Lender,]\me 25, 1985, 
17. 

“Rocking Horse Winner.” Mewpoint, The Christian irnt/rr, July 23, 1985, 17. 

“7’he Farm Crisis.” Viewiioint, The Christian Leader, August 20, 1985, 16. 

“Reversing the Sexual Revolution.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, September 
3, 1985,5. 

“dVhat, Me a 4'heologian?” Vleu^ioint, The Christian Under, Septcmlier 17, 

1985, 13. 

“My Lake Wobegon.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, October 1, 1985, 15. 

“Someone I Wish I had Known.” Viewpoint, 'The Christian Leader, October 15, 
1985, 13. 

“Restroom Musings.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, October 29, 1985, 19. 

“Moving On Up.” Vlewjjoint, The Christian Leader, November 12, 1985, 12. 

“Trends to Watch.” Vlew'jtoint, The Christian Leader, November 26, 1985, 15. 

“Tipping over the Tub.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, December 10, 1985, 

13. 

“Sleeping in the Backseat.” Viewpoint, The Christian Uader, December 24, 1985, 
5. 

Book Reviews 

Review of The Brother by Dorothy Clarke Wilson. Provident Book Tmt/rr, January- 
Febaiarv' 1985, 24. 

Review of Stumbling Heavenward: The Extraordinary Life of an Ordinary Xian, by 
Peter Rempel. Mennonite Lfe 40, no. 1 (March 1985): 30. 

Review of The Fire in Their Eyes, Spiritual Xlentors for the Christian Life by Gregorv' 
Michael Smith. Provident Book Finder, Vlarch-April 1985, 11. 
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Review of A I Videning Light: Poems of the Incarnation by Luci Shaw'. Provident 
BookFinder, March-April 1985, 23. 

Review of 11 'hen the Aardvark Parked on the Ark by Calvin Miller. Provident Book 
Finder, March-April 1985, 25. 

Review of Identity by Ruth Tiffany Barnhouse. Provident Book Finder, March-April 
1985, 27. 

Review of The God of Sarah, Rebekah, and Rachel by Barbara Keener Shenk. 

Provident Book Finder, }u\y~AvL^?X 1985, 1. 

Review of Just Friends? by Andre Bustanoby. Provident Book Finder, September- 
October 1985, 20. 

Review of Christian Women in a Troubled World by Monika M. Hellwig. Provident 
BookFinder, September-October, 1985, 28. 

Review of 1 Writing, Reading, and Rage by Dorothy Fink Ungerleider. Provident Book 
Finder, September-October 1985, 31. 

Presentations 

“Maijmaking in New Countrv'.” Mennonite Biblical Seminaries. Elkliart, 
Indiana, May 30, 1985. 

“Autobiographical Writing.” St. Davids Christian Writers’ Conference, St. 
Davids, Pennsylvania, June 16-21, 1985. 

1986 


Articles and Columns 

"Tipping Over the Tub.” Gospel Herald, February 11, 1986, 94. 

“Ten Do’s and Don’ts for Religious Writers.” Interlit, March 1986. 

“Family Rituals.” Gospel Herald, March 4, 1986, 151. 

“Twice-Told Tales.” Reclassified, Festival Quarterly, Spring 1986, 39. 

“On Being a Lady.” Gospel Herald, April 22, 1986, 274. 

“Quo Vadis, Church College.” Gospel Herald,]\ine 3, 1986, 384. 

“A Case of Mistaken Identity.” Reclassified, Festival Quarterly, Summer 1986, 38. 
“The Mennonite Identity Crisis.” Gospel Herald,]\Ay 8, 1986, 465. 

“Making ‘Dear Editor’ A Calling.” I ilndow to Mission, August/September 1986, 
5, 15. 

“Feminine Gumption.” Reclassified, Festival Quarterly, Fall 1986, 38. 

“Can Faith and Economics Mix?” Gospel Herald, September 30,1986, 664. 

“For Grandparents Only: Giftwrap Your Memories.” Christian Reader, 
November/December 1986. 

“The Power of a Promise.” Gospel Herald, November 18, 1986, 786. 

“We Need Artists in the Church.” Gospel Herald, December 30, 1986, 896. 
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Viewpoint 

“Crossing Broken Bridges.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leatier, January 21, 1986, 

15. 

“Famil)’ Planning...for .Survival.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, Kebruarv’ 8, 
1986, 13. 

“.'\ Debt of Graritude.” Viewpoint, The Christian Lender, February 18, 1986, 17. 
“The Age of Civility.” Viewpoint, Lite Christian Leader, March 4, 1986, 13. 

“ I'his Gives Me Hope.” Viewpoint, The Christian leader, Mareh 18, 1986, 13. 
“On Being a Lady.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, April 1, 1986, 13. 

“The Rationalizarion of Raeism.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, A])ril 15, 
1986, 15. 

“Honor Your Parents.” Viewpoint, The Christian Lender, .April 29, 1986, 5. 

"Qiio Vadis, Cliureh College?” Viewpoint, The Christian Ijtadcr, May 13, 1986, 

13. 

“ lb You, My Father.” Viewpoint, The Christian dreader. May 27, 1986, 13. 

“The Mennonitc IdenOtv' Crisis.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, June 24, 1986, 
18. 

“A Change of Symbols.” Vlevv])oint, The Christian I^ader,}u\y 22, 1986, 14. 

“The Search for Renewal.” Viewpoint, The Christian lyeader, August 19, 1986, 16. 
“Thoughts on Labor Day.” Viewpoint, The Christian Under, September 2, 1986, 

14. 

“Can Faith and Economics Mi.x?” Viewpoint, The Christian Under, September 

16, 1986, 13. 

“The Right to Speak.” Vlewyjoint, The Christian Under, September 30, 1986, 11. 
“The Power of a Promise.” Viewpoint, The Christian Under, October 14, 1986, 
13 . 

“A Cloud Bigger Than a Hand.” Viewpoint, The Christian Under, October 28, 
1986, 15. 

“.Agreement Alxiut ArUcle 15.” Viewpoint, 7 he Christian Under, November 11, 
1986, 15. 

“We Need Artists in the Chureh.” Viewpoint, The Christian Under, November 
25, 1986, 13. 

“A Lifetime Family Membershi|).” VlewjHiint, The Christian Under, December 9, 
1986, 13. 

“Beeoming More Accountable.” Viewpoint, The Christian Under, December 23, 
1986, 15. 

Book Reviews 

Review of Cunie & Celebrate by Rev. Hilliard & Beverly Valenti-Hilliard. Provident 
Book Finder. March-April 1986, 3. 

Review’ of Weeping in Rarnali byj. R. Lucas. Provident Book Finder. March-April 
1986, 16. 
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Review of Steady in an Unsteady World by Leslie Weatherhead. Provident Book 
Finrf«;August-September 1986, 6. 

Review of Hillsboro Kansas: The City on the Prairie. Mennonite Life 41, no. 3 
(September 1986): 30. 

Review of The Legend of the Brotherstone by Calvin Miller. Provident Book Finder, 
October-December 1986, 7. 

Review of Sighingfor Eden by William H. VVillimon. Provident Book Finder, 
October-December, 1986, 27. 

Presentations 

“Stories I’ve Never Published.” Ninth Annual Writers Conference, People’s 
Place, Intercourse, Pennsylvania, March 7-8, 1986. 

“Aspects of Widowhood.” Seminar for Widows, Church of the Saviour, Wayne, 
Pennsylvania, March 22, 1986. 

“New Beginnings.” Seminar for Widows, Church of the Saviour, W'ayiie, 
Pennsylvania, March 22, 1986. 

“Journal Kee|Mng and Personal Growth.” United States Conference of 

Mennonite Brethren Churches Conference Convendon, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, August 5-6, 1986. 

“2001: Religious WMhng For An InformaUon Age.” Wfest Coast Mennonite 
Writers Conference, Salem, Oregon, October, 17-19, 1986. 

“Creativity: Chore or Challenge.” West Coast Mennonite W’riters’ W’orkshop, 
Salem, Oregon, October 17-19, 1986. 

“Getting the Beginner Started as a Free-lancer.” West Coast Mennonite 
Writers’ Workshop, Salem, Oregon, October 17-19, 1986. 

“Rlietoric 2001: Role of the Religious Writer in the Information Age.” West 
Coast Mennonite Writers’ Workshop, Salem, Oregon, October 17-19, 1986. 

“In But Still Out: The New Mennonite Brethren.” “Dynamics of Faith and 
Culture in Mennonite Brethren,” Centre for Mennonite Brethren Studies, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, November 14-15, 1986. 

1987 


Books 

Alone: A Search for Joy. Winnipeg: Kindred Press, 1987. (Re-issue) 

Book Sections 

“Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon and Selected Psalms.” The Adult Quarterly, 53, 
no.4 June/July/August), 1-56. Hillsboro: Mennonite Brethren General 
Conference Board of Christian Educadon, 1987. 
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Film Script 

“Seed Time After Hareest.” Wuiniijeg: Daxid Dueck Film Productions, 1987. 

Articles and Columns 

“Personal Growth Through Journaling.” The Christian irof/ri, January 20, 1987, 
7-9. 

“Wlw- Isn’t It the I'hing to Do?” Gospel Herald, Februars’ 10, 1987, 94. 

“The Great F.scape: Blessing or Blight?” The Marketplace, March/April 1987, 
4-9. 

“Condemned But Not Guilty.” Rejoice! Mareh/April/May 1987, 24-27. 

“Death on the Gntss.” Rejoice! .Mareh/April/May 1987, 28-31. 

“Raised from the Dead.” Rejoice! March/April/May 1987, 32-35. 

“Before the Council.” Rejoice March/April/May 1987, 36-39. 

"As Others .See IJ.s.” Reelassilied, Restival Quarterly, Sjtring 1987, 46. 

“The Meaning of Ix-nt.” Gospel Herald, April 7, 1987, 238. 

"Ot’crscas Getaways —Boon or Bust?" The Christian Leader, Mas- 26, 1987, 8-11 
“A Peoplehood Celebration.” Gospel Herald, jnwo 16, 1987, 436-437. 

" I'he I'biquitous MCC Qiiilt.” Reclassified, Festival Qiiarterlr, .Summer 1987, 38. 
“The Great Escape: Blessing or Blight?” Christian Living,]u\\ 1987, 22-25. 
“Tvventy-fi\c Years Later." MCC Women’s Concerns 7?c/)ort, July-August 1987, 8-9. 
“Deciding Etliics Together.” Lhe Christian Leader, Auguf,l 18, 1987, 11-14. 
“Where is the Church in Summer?” Gospel Herald, .August 18, 1987, 591. 

“Mr. Swartz and Mr. Dniber." Reclassified, Festival Qimrterly, Fall 1987, 38. 
“Does Our Language Affect Our Behavior.” Gospel Herald, October 20, 1987, 
734. 

“A Pig for a Pig: A Stors' of Life and Death.” The Christian Leader, December 22, 
1987,7-9. 


Viewpoint 

“Can a Hog Wedding Ha\’c Any \ alue?” Mcwqjoint, The Christian Leader, 
January 20, 1987, 15. 

“Wily Isn’t It the Thing to Do?” Viewpoint, The Christian Hader, February 3, 
1987, 13. 

“Sufficient Reasons to Begin a SPCBP" A’icwpoint, The Christian Leader, 
Februar\’ 17, 1987, 1 1. 

“D'tting Go of Our Oral Law.” Viewpoint, The Christian Hader, .March 3, 1987, 
14. 

“Do We Need a New Calendar?” Viewpoint, Ihe Christian Leader, March 17, 
1987, 17. 

“'Felling the Resurrection Stor\’.” Vlewqroint, The Christian Leader, March 31, 
1987, 17. 

“VVliat’s in a Name?” Viewpoint, 7he Christian Leader, A\iri\ 14, 1987, 19. 
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“MCC Sale: A Peoplehood Celebration.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, April 
28, 1987, 13. 

“Let Yourself be Dissatisfied.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, May 12, 1987, 

17. 

“Can Men and Women be Friends?” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, May 26, 
1987, 14. 

“Are Riches a Sign of Right Living?” Viewjioint, The Christian Leader, ]\ine 23, 
1987, 18. 

“The Ripening of the Congregation.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader,]u\y 21, 
1987, 14. 

“Where is the Church in Summer?” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, August 18, 
1987,21. 

“The Trauma of Self-identity.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, September 1, 
1987, 17. 

“Too Good to Throw Away.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, September 15, 
1987, 14. 

“Does Our Language Aifect Behavior?” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, 
September 29, 1987, 14. 

“The Year of the Homeless.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, October 13, 1987, 
15. 

“A Case for Non-monogamy.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, October 27, 

1987, 15. 

“A Veterans Day Tribute.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, November 10, 1987, 

12 . 

“Mennonite Women are Battered Too.” Viewjioint, The Christian Leader, 
November 24, 1987, 14. 

“The More We Eat Together.” Viewjroint, The Christian Leader, December 8, 
1987, 12. 

“Spread the News Reading is Not Outdated.” Viev\point, The Christian Leader, 
December 22, 1987, 10 

Book Reviews 

Review of Bonded in Christ’s Love by Denise Lardner Carmody and John TuUy 
Carmody. Provident Book Finder, March-May 1987, 29-30. 

Review of The Sourcebook For J Vomen I Vho Create by Gail Adams, Martha Miles, 
Linda Yoder. Provident Book Finder, March- May 1987, 34. 

Review of 11 ho Said I Vomen Can’t Teach? by Charley Trombley. The Christian 
Leader, May 26, 1987, 18-19. 

Review of Recording Tour Family History by William Fletcher. Provident Book 
Fy«rfc:;September-October 1987, 19. 

Review of Vital Involvement In Old Age by Erik Erikson, Joan M. Erikson, Helen 
Q, Kivnick. Provident Book Finder, September-October 1987, 19. 
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Review of Household of Freedom by Letts' M. Russell. Provident Rook Finder, 
September-Oclober 1987, 31. 

Review of Profile Apart: Ethmcity and the Mennonite Brethren by John H. Redekojj. 
7he Christian Leader, Heptcmhcr 15, 1987, 16-17. 

Review of Br Birth Or By Choice: 11 ho Can Become a Mennonite? by Martha 
Denlinger Stahl. The Christian Leader, 15, 1987, 16-17. 

Review of Dietrich Bonhoeffer, .1 Lfe in Ihctures by Kberhard Bethge, Renate 
Bethge, Christian Gremniels. Provident Book Finder, Novenibcr-Deceniber 
1987, 3. 

Review of Inventing the Truth edited by William Zinsser. Provident Book Finder, 
November-Deceinber 1987, 38. 

Presentations 

“Daily Problems Need Daily Faith.” Your Time Radio Broadcast of .Mennonite 
Board of Mis.sions, no. 454, August 1987. 

“Risk to Grow.” Y:)ur Fime Radio Broadcast of Mennonite Board of Missions, 
no. 455, August 1987. 

“Help For Your Dreams.” Your Time Radio Broadcast of Mennonite Board of 
Missions, no. 457, August 1987. 

“(Jrmving L'p After 5’ouVe Grown Up.” Your Time Radio Bn)adcast of 
Mennonite Board of Mis.sions, no. 458, August 1987. 

“The Glorv' of the Church Is Love." 57''’ Session General Conference of 

Mennonite Brethren Churches of North America, Abbotsford, B.C., August 
7-11,1987, 

“Response to David .Schroeder’s Pa|Dcr, ‘Women in Biblical Perspective,’” 
Mennonite Central Committee (Canadai, Sjjecial Meeting, September 11, 
1987. 

“The Bent Woman.” Free in Christ Women’s Weekend, Columbia Bible Camp, 
Lindell Beach, B.C,, October 23-25, 1987, 

“The Displaced Homemaker,” Free in Christ Women’s Weekend, Columbia 
Bible Camp, Lindell Beach, B,C,, October 23-25, 1987, 

“The Anointing Woman,” Free in Christ \Vomen’s Weekend, Columbia Bible 
Camp, Lindell Beach, B,C,, Octolx>r 23-25, 1987. 

“The Negligent Hostess.” Free in Christ Women’s Weekend, Columbia Bible 
Camp, Lindell Beach, B.C., October 23-25, 1987. 

“Pilgrimage and Povertv'.” MCC Ontario /\nnual Meeting, Markliam, Ontario, 
November 20-21, 1987. 


1988 


Books 

Bless Me Too, My Father. Scottdale: Herald Press, 1988. 
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Book Sections 

“A Tale of Seduction.” In IITiy I Am A Mennonite: Essays on Mennonite Identity, 
edited by Harry Loewen, 324-336. Scottdale; Herald Press, 1988. 

“Why I Went to Work When I Was Working.” In Who Am I? What Am 1?: 
Searching for Meaning in lour Work, edited by Calvin Redekop, 96-105. Grand 
Rapids: Academie Books, 1988. 

Articles and Columns 

“Mennonite Changes \\'ine to—?” Reclassified, Festival Quarterly, Winter 1988, 
38. 

“The More We Eat Together.” Gospel //rraW, January 5, 1988, 6. 

“Non- monogamy.” Gospel Herald, February 2, 1988, 78. 

“How I Received Shoes: My Journey as a Communicator.” Mennonite Reporter, 
February 29, 1988, 8, 11. 

“Menno Appears in Mashed Potatoes.” Reclassified, Festival Quarterly, Spring 
1988, 38. 

“Wlien I Wear Purple with a Red Hat, You’ll Know.” Gospel Herald, August 2, 
1988, 526. 

“Ancient MCC Sale Discotercd.” Reclassified, Festival Quarterly, Fall 1988, 38. 
“Is Art the Business of Business?” The Marketplace, September/October 1988, 
4-8. 

“Carrying Our Own Bomb.” Gospel Herald, November 29, 1988, 826. 

Viewpoint 

“Going for the Gold.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader,]a.mi?LTy 19, 1988, 15. 
“The Velcro Approach.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, February 16, 1988, 17. 
“How to Turn the Corner.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, March 15, 1988, 

23. 

“Men and Women Among the Brethren.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, 
March 29, 1988, 15. 

“The Modern Whalebone Corselet.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, April 12, 
1988, 14. 

“A Prayer for the Nation and the Church.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, April 
26, 1988, 14. 

“How Long Since We’ve Felt Deeply.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, May 10, 
1988, 14. 

“W'hat Happened to the Unified Budget?” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, May 

24, 1988, 18. 

“When I Wear Purple with a Red Hat...” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader,]\x\y 
19, 1988, 16. 

“Let the Glue Get Thick and Sticky.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, August 16, 
1988, 14. 
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“Wliat I learned at a Silent Meeting.” Mewjjnint, The Christian Leader, August 
30 1988, 12. 

“Is liess Still More?” Mewpoint, Ihe Christian Leader, September 13, 1988, 12. 

“Clam ing Our Own Bomb.” \3e\\point, The Christian Leader, Se|)tember 27, 
1988, \e. 

“Zn'ieback Hospitality.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, October 11, 1988, 14. 

“Standing in Line for St)up.” Viewpoint, Ihe Christian Leader, October 25, 1988, 

14 . 

“The Hole in the Picket Fence.” Vlcwjjoint, The Christian iMder, Novemlx-r 8, 
1988, 13. 

“Business- Mennonite Style.” V iewpoint. The Christian Leader, November 22, 
1988, 16. 

“Lo\e at the Bottom of the Stairs.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, December 
20, 1988, 13. 

Book Reviews 

Review of The Man 11 iio 11 as Different: Jesus’ Encounters with 11 omen b)- Oien 
Karssen. Provident Bonk Finder. 1988, 10. 

Review of Agatchen by Peter G. Epp. Mennonite Life 43, no. I (March 1988): 30. 

Review of Humor — Ciod’s Gift by Tal D. Bonham. Provident Book Finder. April-May 
1988, 5. 

Review of Daring Home by CJarrison Keillor. Provident Book Finder, June-August 
1988, 24-25. 

Review of A Cry Like a Bell by Madeleine L’Engle. Provident Book Finder. 
.Septemlter-Oetober 1988, 24. 

Review’ of Call,\Ae Blessed The Emerging Christian Woman by Faith Martin. Provident 
Book Finder, Novembcr-Deccmbcr 1988, 35. 

Presentations 

“How I Received Shoes: My Journey as a Communicator.” Mennonite 
Publisliing 

.Service, Edmonton, Alberta, Februarv’ 20, 1988. 

1989 


Books 

Alone: Through 11 Idoudiood and Beyond—A .Search for Joy. latndon: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1989. (British edition) 

Book Sections 

“A Real live Death.” In Liars and Rascals: An Anthology of Mennonite .Stories, edited 
by Hildi Froese Tiessen, 42-53. Waterloo: L'tiiversity of IN’aterloo Press, 1989. 
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Articles 

“Oil Paint or Latex?” Reclassified, Festival Quarterly, Winter/Spring 1989, 70. 

“When I Wear Purple with a Red Hat.” Christian January/February 

1989, 47-48. 

“Never Too Late to Change.” The Christian Leader,^aarax&ry 31, 1989, 7-9. 

“Making Sense of Sex.” Gospel Herald, March 14, 1989, 182. 

“Can the Church Survive the Professionalization of Its Leadership?” The 
Mennonite, March 27, 1990, 124-127. 

“Can the Church Survive the Preaching of the Carbonated Gospel?” The 
Mennonite, Apu\ 10, 1990, 151-153. 

“Yes, the Church Will Survive.” The Mennonite, April 24, 1990, 174-176. 

“The Growing Ministry Gap: Can the Church Survive die Professionalization 
of Its Leadership?” The Christian Leader, May 23, 1989, 8-10. 

“Can the Church Survive the Professionalization of Its Leadership?” Mennonite 
Brethren Herald, May 26, 1989, 6-7. 

“Can the Church Survive the Preaching of the ‘Carbonated’ Gospel?” 
Mennonite Brethren Herald,}ane 9, 1989, 10-11. 

“Our ‘Fizz’ Generation: Can the Church Survive the Preaching of the 
Carbonated Gospel?” The Christian leader; ]une 20, 1989, 7-9. 

“Yes, the Church VYill Survive.” Mennonite Brethren Herald, 23, 1989, 10-11. 

“At the MEDA Convention.” Reclassified, Festival Quarterly, Summer 1989, 38. 

“Can the Church Survive the Professionalization of Its Leadership?” Gospel 
Herald,]u\y 4, 1989, 482-483. 

“Can the Church Survive the Preaching of the Carbonated Gospel?” Gospel 
Herald,]\i\y 11, 1989, 501-503. 

“A Basis for Hope: The Survival of the Church Rests in a Return to a Simple 
Trust in God.” The Christian leader,]\Ay 18, 1989, 14-18. 

“Yes, the Church Will Survive.” Gospel Herald,}\Ay 18, 1989, 516-518. 

“Mennoorganism and Midianites.” Reclassified, Festival Quarterly, Fall 1989, 38. 

“Sermons I Remember.” Gospel Herald, October 3, 1989, 702. 

“Bless Me Too, My Fadier.” Christian Reader, November/December, 1989, 66- 
81. 

“Sex in the Workplace.” The Marketplace, November/December 1989, 4-9. 

Viewpoint 

“The Man with the Patched Pants.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader,January 17, 
1989, 12. 

“Making Sense of Sex.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, February 14, 1989, 12. 

“A Servant in a Model T.” Viewpoint, The Christian Ijeader, February 28, 1989, 
13. 

“Is Everyone Here Mennonite Brethren?” Viewpoint, The Christian leader, 
March 14, 1989, 12. 
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“How Sweet It Is.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, March 28, 1989, 12. 

“Table Decorations.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, April 11, 1989, 11. 

“VVliat is a Home?” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, April 25, 1989, 13. 

“The Price of Radical Faith.” Vlew^roint, The Christian Leader, May 9, 1989, 15. 

“Sermons I Remember.” Vlewjjoint, The Christian Lender,]\ir\e 20, 1989, 14. 

“Siberia, Land of Hope.” Viewpoint, The Christian Lender, August 15, 1989, 12. 

“Lowering the Fences.” Vlewjroint, The Christian Leader, August 29, 1989, 11. 

“Excuses! Excuses! Excuses!” Vlewjjoint, The Christian Leader, Se]jtember 12, 
1989, 15. 

“A Homework Assignment.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, September 26, 
1989, 11. 

“Time for Purple witli Red.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, October 10, 1989, 
15. 

“Mennonite Brethren /Vnnual Awards.” Viewpoint, The Christian Lender, October 
24, 1989, 10. 

“Praise Day.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, November 7, 1989, 9. 

“TV^ is Here to Stay.” Viewpoint, The Christian Lendei', November 21,1989, 3. 

“God’s Right Names.” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, December 6, 1989, 3. 

“Wlio are Our Prophets?” Viewpoint, The Christian Leader, December 19, 1989, 

3. 

Book Reviews 

Review of Godspeed Hitching Home by Ltutrel Lee. Provident Book Einrfrr January- 
February 1989, 2. 

Review of A Mennonite Odyssey by Rhinehart Friesen. Provident Book Finder, 
January-Febniary 1989, 3. 

Review of H bmen Take Care by Tish Sommers and Laurie Shields. Provident Book 
Fmrfo;March-Aprii-May 1989, 9. 

Review of Just a Sister Away bv’ Renita J. Weems. Provident Book Finder, Marcli- 
.Vpril-May 1989, 28. 

Review of To Life by Ruth Minskv’ Sender. Provident Book Finder, March-April- 
May 1989, 30. 

Review of A Long Dry Season by Omar Eby. Mennonite Reporter, May 1, 1989, 13. 

Review of Portraits of Healing, Prayers of Wholeness by Jean Acheson. Provident Book 
Finder, November-December 1989, 4. 

Presentations 

“Go vVhead, Save the M'orld, But Be Home by Supper.” Fresno Pacihe College, 
Fresno, California, May 6, 1989. 

“The Back Forty, or the Ordinary Place.” MCC Heartland Faith and Farming 
II Conference, McPherson, Kansas, November 18-20. 1989. 
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“The Home Place: A Place of Promise.” MCC Heartland Faith and Farming II 
Conference, McPherson, Kansas, November 18-20, 1989. 

“The Land, the People, and God: Gift or Grasp.” MCC Heartland Faith and 
Farming II Conference, McPherson, Kansas, November 18-20, 1989. 

1990 


Book 

fksin. Hameenlinna: Paiva Osakeyhtio, 1990. (Finnish edition) 

Book Sections 

“A Real Live Death.” In Breaking Through: A Canadian Literary Mosaic, edited by 
John Borovtlos, 115-126. Scarborough: Prentice-Hall, 1990. 

“Elizabeth \Viebe.” In The Mennonite Encyclopedia, vol. 5, edited by Cornelius J. 
Dyck and Dennis D. Martin, 930. Scottdale: Herald Press, 1990 

“Humour.” In The Mennonite Encyclopedia, vol. 5, edited by Cornelius J. Dyck and 
Dennis D. Martin, 402-404. Scottdale: Herald Press, 1990. 

“Janz, Benjamin B.” In The Mennonite Encyclopedia, vol. 5, edited by Cornelius J. 
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I'or more than fil'ty years, 

Katie Funk \\’icbe has given voice 

lo lier thoughts while sitting alone 

at her typewriter. She has been 

particularly adept at ojtening up her 

life to others and “wra|jping words” 

around her questions, doubts, and 

struggles. In doing so, she invites 

her readers not only to listen but to 

recognize themselves in her stories. 

This collection of essays provides 
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't his collection jflows with the gifts of Katie’s vibrant life among ns, an e nergy - which mirtincd tne 
deeply as I venttired into my own tvriting. I read these tributes with gratitude lor the tluiusand «a\s 
in which she blessed us, her strong columns holding up a high standard for honesty of spirit and 
language. Here is a treasure which we must pass on to the next generation with hope thtit the gifts 
of women will one da\- be embraced in the church. 

Jean Janzen, poet, author of Piano in the Vin^ard and Paper House 

Those who have followed the writings of Katie Funk Woebe might conclude that her “voice” 
primarily is for women. In retility, it speaks to all of us—those of us who feel our gifts ;ind aspirations 
have been muted by human bias and |jresumption, and those of us who, whether knowingly or 
unwittingly, contributed to the muting. In each case, hers is a voice for the God who sets us free. 

Don Ratzlaff, editor of the Hillsboro (Kan.) Free Press and former editor of The Christian Hader 

Katie Funk Wiebe—author, editor, essayist, columnist, speaker, preacher, pioneer, prophet, 
provocateur, widow, woman, feminist, leader, mother, biographer, autobiographer, influential 
Mennonite—this collection celebrates these and more but above all—disciple of Jesus. We too do 
well to ask, as did her daughter, ]Vhat would Katie do? 

— Lynn Jost, President, Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary 

Katie Funk Wiebe has shown great leadership, from the time she was elected president of the young 
adult group in her Saskatchewan Mennonite Brethren church to the present day. She wrote about 
her own experience, addressing both women and men and became a strong and prophetic voice in 
the Mennonite community and beyond. Although no one mentored her, Katie became a trailblazer 
and a model to others. The variety of approaches in this book enrich Katie’s story and make it an 
appealing and excellent book to read. 

Linda Huebert Hecht, author of Women in Early Austrian Anabaptism, Their Days, 

Their Stories', member of the Mennonite Brethren Historical Commission 
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